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INTRODUCTION 


The Chaldean Oracles are a collection of abstruse, hexameter verses pur- 
ported to have been ‘‘handed down by the gods’’ (SeonapéSota) to a cer- 
tain Julian the Chaldean and/or his son, Julian the Theurgist, who 
flourished during the late second century C.E. Although the term ‘‘Chal- 
dean”’ is generally understood in a metaphoric sense to designate Julian’s 
‘‘spiritual’”’ affinity with the wisdom of the East, it has also been argued 
that Chaldea was the actual homeland of Julian pater, who may have 
migrated to Rome following Trajan’s military campaigns in the East.* 
Another possibility recently suggested by H.-D. Saffrey is that the Julian: 
may have been of Syrian origin.? This suggestion is supported in part by 
the occurrence of the names ‘‘Ad’’ and ‘‘Adad”’ (the latter a corruption 
of the Syrian Hadad) in Chaldean material preserved by Proclus (see esp. 
notes to fr. 169). In addition, the striking parallels between several of the 
fragments of the Oracles and fragments of Numenius (who was both a con- 
temporary of Julian fils as well as a native of Apamea in Syria) point in 
the same direction. 

Saffrey would also understand the term ‘‘Chaldean”’ in a metaphoric 
sense, but with the specific meaning of one who is adept in magic (an 
association regularly made in Antiquity). Thus the citation in the Suda 
(no. 433) that Julian pater was both Xabatog and gidécogog would mean 
that he was both a practitioner of magic as well as a speculative thinker 
(and not, e.g., a philosopher from Chaldea).* However, it was Julian fils 
(or Julian the Theurgist; see Suda, no. 434) who was the actual ‘‘author’’ 
of the Oracles (Aéyia 8° én@v) as well as the writer of works on Oeoupyixé 
and tehestix&. (The later Neoplatonists also attest to other prose works 
of Julian fils; e.g., several books on the Celestial Zones—see Proclus, Zn 
Tim., III, 27, 10. According to the Suda entry, Julian pater wrote only 


1 This was the opinion, e.g., of J. Bidez, La Vie de ’Empereur Julien (Paris, 1930), p. 
75; F. Cumont, La Théologie Solaire du Paganisme Romain (Paris, 1909), p. 476. H. Lewy, 
Chaldean Oracles and Theurgy (Cairo, 1956’; Paris, 19782), p. 428, opts for a more general 
“Oriental origin.”’ 

2 See H.-D. Saffrey, ‘‘Les Néoplatoniciens et les Oracles Chaldaiques,’’ REA, XXVI, 
1981, p. 225. 

3 See Saffrey, p. 216. Saffrey also notes here (following the suggestion of F, Cremer, 
Die Chaldéischen Orakel und Jamblich de Mystertis, Meisenheim am Glan, 1969, p. 132, n. 
224) that the expression ver in Chaldea bonus (as cited in Porphyry, De regressu animae, p. 
29*,16, Bidez) should be similarly understood as designating ‘‘a man worthy with respect 
to the Chaldean rites’? and not (in the usual translation) as ‘‘a man of worth from 
Chaldea.”’ (In this latter sense, see Lewy, p. 286 and n. 106, who identifies this unnamed 
man as Julian the Chaldean.) 
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four books epi Sa1pdveov.) But Julian fils, like his father, was also a practi- 
tioner of magic or, more precisely, ‘‘theurgy’’ (and thus his surname 
“the Theurgist’’). Indeed, as Saffrey notes, it may well be that the Oracles 
themselves were transmitted via the theurgic technique of ‘‘calling’’ and 
‘receiving’ (see discussion imfra), with Julian the Theurgist functioning 
as the ‘‘medium’”’ through whom Julian the Chaldean extracted oracles 
from Plato’s ‘‘soul.’’* (The crucial evidence here is a passage from 
Psellus. See esp. notes to frr. 84 and 138.) Saffrey would further 
distinguish between these Platonizing or ‘‘philosophical’’ oracles and 
those he would label as ‘‘theurgy proper;”’ i.e., the so-called ‘‘magical’’ 
oracles comprised of ‘‘older’’ material perhaps assembled or collected by 
Julian the Chaldean.® Although the Oracles (in whole or part) may well 
have been ‘‘received’’ via mediumistic trance (other scholars would label 
the Oracles ‘‘forgeries’’),6 a clear and precise distinction between 
‘‘philosophical’’ and ‘‘theurgical’’ fragments is problematic (see further 
below). 

Whatever the mode of transmission, of singular importance is the fact 
that the Oracles were regarded by the later Neoplatonists—from Porphyry 
(c. 232-303 C.E.) to Damascius (c. 462-537 C.E.)—as authoritative 
revelatory literature equal in importance only to Plato’s Timaeus.’ (Cu- 
mont, I believe, was the first to refer to them as the ‘‘Bible of the 
Neoplatonists’’.)? Unfortunately, what remain of the Oracles are only 


* Saffrey, p. 219. 

5 Saffrey, pp. 219-220. 

6 This is the opinion, e.g., of P. Merlan, ‘‘Religion and Philosophy from Plato’s 
Phaedo to the Chaldean Oracles,’’ JHPh, I, 1963, p. 174. E. R. Dodds also admits this 
possibility, but adds: ‘‘...their diction is so bizarre and bombastic, their thought so 
obscure and incoherent, as to suggest the trance utterances of modern ‘spirit guides’ than 
the deliberate efforts of a forger.’’ (See ‘“Theurgy and its Relationship to 
Neoplatonism,”’ JRS, 37, 1947, p. 56 = The Greeks and the Irrational, Boston, 1957, p. 284.) 
Dodds, then, like Saffrey, suggests mediumship as the ‘‘source’’ of the Oracles but, unlike 
Saffrey, assigns Julian fils only the role of recording these utterances (and not that of ac- 
tual medium). But the true authorship of the Oracles must remain in doubt. Although a 
collaboration between father and son (as Saffrey suggests) is an attractive solution (see, 
also, Lewy, p. 5 and Exc. I, pp. 443-447, who suggests the same possibility, especially 
as a way of accounting for the indiscriminate use of the terms of eovpyot and of Xa)Sator 
by the later Neoplatonists when quoting the Oracles), nevertheless, the possibility of single 
authorship cannot be absolutely ruled out. In this regard, see the remarks of P. Hadot, 
“Bilan et perspectives sur les Oracles Chaldaiques,’’ Lewy’, pp. 703-706, who 
delineates all the problems but with no hard and fast conclusions. Similarly E. Des 
Places, Oracles Chaldaiques (Paris, 1971), p. 7, thinks it best, in the last analysis, to ‘‘pro- 
tect the anonymity of the Oracles.’’ 

7 See Dodds, ‘‘Theurgy,’’ 1947, pp. 57-60 = 1957, pp. 285-289. 

8 See F. Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism (London, 1911; rpt. New York, 
1956), p. 279, n. 66. Cf. W. Theiler, ‘“Die Chaldaischen Orakel und die Hymnen des 
Synesios,”’ Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, 18, 1942, p. 1 = Forschungen zum 
Neuplatonismus (Berlin, 1966), p. 252: ‘‘...fiir die spateren Neuplatoniker die dem Orient 
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fragments, quoted for the most part by the various Neoplatonists, 
although Chaldean notions are also found in the writings of such 
Platonizing Christians as Arnobius of Sicca (c. 253-327 C.E.), Marius 
Victorinus (c. 280-363 C.E.), and Synesius of Cyrene (c. 370-413 C.E.). 
The Byzantine philosopher, Michael Psellus (c. 1019-1078 C.E.) also 
wrote several commentaries on the Oracles, inspired by Proclus. For- 
tunately, much of Psellus’ work is extant, providing us with an important 
interpretive model albeit often Christianized. The extensive commen- 
taries of Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Proclus, however, are lost. But from 
the fragments we do have, we can securely locate the Oracles in a Middle 
Platonic milieu, especially that type of Middle Platonism which had af- 
finities with both Gnosticism? and Hermeticism!® as well as links with 
Numenius.'! John Dillon has aptly labelled this congruence of Gnostic, 
Hermetic, and Chaldean thought as the ‘‘underworld of Platonism,’’!? 


entstammende Bibel;’’ M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der Griechischen Religion, II (Minchen, 
1961), p. 479: ‘‘die Bibel der Neuplatoniker;’’ Dodds, ‘‘New Light on the ‘Chaldean 
Oracles,’’’ HTR, 54, 1961, p. 263 = Lewy?, p. 693: “‘...the last important Sacred Book 
of pagan antiquity.” 

® G. Kroll, De Oraculis Chaldaicis (Breslau, 1894; rpt. Hildesheim, 1962), p. 70, re- 
ferred to the Oracles as a form of ‘‘pagan gnosis.’’ Recently, M. Tardieu has reaffirmed 
Kroll’s position (‘‘...the system of the Oracles is incomprehensible unless we see at its 
foundation the development of the Gnostic systems around Valentinus’’) while, at the 
same time, refusing to characterize the Oracles with the term ‘‘gnosis.’’ (See ‘‘La Gnose 
Valentinienne et les Oracles Chaldaiques,’’ in The Rediscovery of Gnosticism, I, ed. B. 
Layton, Leiden, 1980, pp. 194-237.) Tardieu’s study is a structural analysis focusing on 
five propositions which locate the Oracles and Valentinianism in a shared physics, albeit 
religiously appropriated. But Tardieu’s claim that the Oracles were dependent on this type 
of Gnosticism is overstated. The striking parallels between aspects of the Oracles and, e.g., 
‘Sethian’? Gnosticism (see infra) would preclude such a conclusion. A better solution, 
then, is that of Lewy who, although noting (but unsystematically) numerous parallels be- 
tween the Oracles and Valentinianism, opts for a common Middle Platonic milieu (see pp. 
311-398). In this regard, cf. J. Dillon, The Middle Platonisis (London, 1977), pp. 384-389. 

10 At one time, Bousset (Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1914, p. 713; cited by Lewy, p. 
320, n. 27) had suggested that the Chaldean system was dependent on Hermetic thought; 
however, again, a mutual dependence on a common milieu best accounts for similarities 
between the two. And so, Dillon, pp. 389-392; Nock-Festugiére, Corpus Hermeticum, I 
(Paris, 1972), p. VII. 

1! The parallels here, in certain instances, are so similar that some form of direct 
dependency is surely involved. See, e.g., Num. fr. 17 (Des Places) and Ch. Or., fr. 7; 
Num. fr. 15 (Des Places) and Ch. Or., fr. 8. (See, also, A.-J. Festugiére, La Reévélation 
d’Hermes Trismégiste, II, Paris, 1953, pp. 52-59 for additional parallels.) But in what 
direction? Festugiére, ‘‘La Religion grecque 4 l’Epoque Romaine,’’ REG, 64, 1951, p. 
482 and J.H. Waszink, ‘‘Porphyrios und Numenius,’’ Entretiens Hardt, XII, 1965, pp. 
43-44, argue for the priority of Numenius; Dodds, ‘‘Numenius and Ammonius,”’ Entre- 
liens Hardt, V, 1960, pp. 10-11 and Des Places, Numenius (Paris, 1973), p. 17, argue for 
the Oracles. Lewy, pp. 321-322 and Dillon, p. 364, would not, however, rule out the 
possibility of a common source. My own guess is that Numenius was posterior, but with 
the caveat that he borrowed selectively from the Oracles, as the differences in the two 
systems are often as striking as the similarities. See further comments in notes to fr. 7. 

12 Dillon, p. 384. 
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an expression which nicely captures the rather murky quality of these va- 
rious systems with a) their elaborate and often exasperating metaphysical 
constructions; b) an extreme derogation of material existence; c) a 
dualistic understanding of human nature that envisions the soul or mind 
as a ‘‘spark’’ of the Divine trapped in matter; d) a method of salvation 
or enlightenment that generally involves a spiritual and/or ritual ascent 
of the soul; e) a mythologizing tendency that hypostasizes various 
abstractions into quasi-mythical beings. This movement away from the 
school traditions of Platonism towards an unabashed religiosity is the 
hallmark of these systems, although all three retain a veneer of 
philosophical respectability by assimilating elements from the eclectic 
Platonism of the day. For example, the Highest God in all three systems 
is often described in Pythagorean terms as a ‘‘Monad’’ who either exists 
alongside of or extends into a ‘‘Dyad’’ (see frr. 8, 11, 12 and notes). 
However, in the ‘‘underworld’’ of Platonism, abstract philosophical 
speculation gives way at this point to mythic formulations and a complex 
proliferation of cosmic entities is introduced,'® with a dominant female 
principle, in each case, operating at all levels and directly responsible for 
material creation as we know it. In certain Gnostic systems, for example, 
she is Ennoia or Sophia; in the Chaldean system, Dynamis or Hecate; 
in the Hermetica (esp. C.H. 1), Life or Nature. Despite the abstract qual- 
ity of most of these names, a definite personal function is assigned to 
each: the Gnostic Sophia experiences feelings of grief and fear, she gives 
birth to the Demiurge, Ialdabaoth; the Chaldean Hecate generates life 
from her right hip; the Hermetic Nature entices and unites with the 
primal Anthropos. 

This female principle ultimately reflects the World Soul of Plato’s 
Timaeus, refracted in varying degrees through the prism of Middle 
Platonism; along the way, Plutarch will have assimilated this figure to the 
Egyptian Isis; Philo, to the Jewish figure of Wisdom; and Numenius will 
have split it into opposed good and evil entities. But it is only in the 
‘‘underworld’’ of Platonism that philosophical speculation about this 
figure becomes part of revelatory myth, often to the extent that ‘‘know- 
ing’’ the myth becomes an important condition of salvation (this is 
especially true of the Gnostic systems). In other words, knowledge for its 


43 It should be noted here that the proliferation of entities in C.H. I (Potmandres) is less 
‘fantastic’ than either that of the Oracles or the various Gnostic systems. Although C. 
H. Dodd, at one time, bad suggested that the Poimandres myth was a precursor of the 
system associated with Valentinus (‘‘...the Valentinian system, apart from its definitely 
Christian elements, has the aspect of an elaboration of a system very like that of the 
Poimandres;”’ see The Bible and the Greeks, London, 1954, p. 208), any direct borrowing 
should be ruled out in favor of a mutual stream of influence. 
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own sake passes over to ‘‘gnosis’’ for the sake of soteria, with spiritual 
enlightenment often coupled with magic and ritual as a means of freeing 
the soul. Although there is an ongoing debate as to what types of rituals 
may have been practiced in the various Gnostic and Hermetic com- 
munities (and, indeed, to what extent such communities even existed),1* 
it is clear that the Chaldean system included a complex ascent ritual in- 
volving purifications, trance, phantasmagoria, sacred objects, magical 
instruments and formulas, prayers, hymns, and even a contemplative 
element, all of which was practiced (most likely) in the context of a 
“‘mystery community.’’!5 These and other issues are discussed in detail 
in the following outline. 


I. THEOLOGY 
A. First Principles 


Chaldean theology largely reflects its Middle Platonic origins, with a 
stress in particular on the transcendence of the Highest God. In certain 
fragments, this transcendence approaches a via negativa, with the Highest 
God described as ‘‘snatched away”’ (fr. 3) or ‘‘existing outside’’ his pro- 
ducts (fr. 84). In other fragments, however, the Highest God is positively 
characterized as ‘‘Father’’ (frr. 7, 14), ‘‘First’’ or ‘‘Paternal Intellect’’ 
(frr. 7, 39, 49, 108, 109), ‘‘Monad”’ (frr. 11, 26, 27), ‘‘Source’’ (frr. 13, 
30, 37), and, perhaps, even ‘‘One”’ (frr. 9, 9a). This vacillation between 
negating and affirming the Highest God is a common feature of Middle 
Platonism, a thoroughgoing transcendence in these matters achieved 
principally by Plotinus, whose ‘‘One’’ is not only beyond Intellect, but 


'* On the role of cult and ritual in Hermeticism, see, now, J.-P. Mahé, Hermés en 
Haute-Egypte, 1, (Quebec, 1978), pp. 54-59; L. Keizer, The Eighth Reveals the Ninth: A New 
Hermetic Initiation Disclosure (Seaside, CA, 1974), pp. 6-15; W. CG. Grese, Corpus 
Hermeticum XIII and Early Christian Literature (Leiden, 1979), pp. 40-43; 201-202; G. 
Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes, (Cambridge, 1987), passim. Other scholars, however, have 
argued against a cultic and/or ritual Hermeticism, suggesting instead only the existence 
of a literary phenomenon, with the texts read, perhaps, in the context of a ‘‘school’’ set- 
ting. See, e.g., Festugiére, Rév., I, p. 84; W. Scott, Hermetica, I (Oxford, 1936; rpt. 
1968), pp. 1-8. It should be no surprise, then, that the current debate among scholars 
on the problem of ‘‘Sethian’’ Gnosticism echoes this same division. See, e.g., F. Wisse, 
“Stalking those Elusive Sethians,’’ Rediscovery, II, pp. 564-577, who favors the “‘literary 
phenomencn’’ approach, arguing that there was no Sethian community as such, but only 
‘like-minded Gnostics’’ reading various texts for the purpose of individual edification. 
In contrast, H. M. Schenke, ‘‘The Phenomenon of Gnostic Sethianism,’’ Rediscovery, I1, 
pp. 588-616, not only posits the existence of a Sethian community or sect, but argues that 
the group was organized around a relatively coherent system of doctrine and cultic/ritual 
practice. A middle position between these extremes is now suggested by G. Stroumsa, 
Another Seed: Studies in Gnostic Mythology, (Leiden, 1984), e.g., pp. 4-8; 172 and passim. 

'8 See Lewy, p. 177 ff.; Bidez, ‘‘Note sur les Mystéres Néoplatoniciens,’’ RPhH, 7, 
1928, pp. 1477-1481; La Vie Julien, pp. 73-81. 
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beyond Being as well.'s In contrast, the Chaldean Supreme God is best 
characterized as Nous, albcit a self-contemplating Nous akin to 
Numenius’ First God (see fr. 8 and notes). But even here the Oracles 
vacillate: is the Father to be equated strictly with his Intellect or is the 
so-called Paternal Intellect to be regarded as the first emanation of the 
Father? And if so, of what substance then is the Father, if not intelligible? 
The fragmentary nature of the evidence does not permit any hard and 
fast conclusions on these matters; indeed, the Oracles elsewhere also 
designate the Father ‘‘Abyss’’ (a term especially familiar to the Gnostic 
sources; see fr. 18 and notes), as well as describing him in Stoic terms 
as essentially ‘‘fiery’’ in nature (see frr. 3 and 37), albeit totally transcen- 
dent. (Unlike the Stoic God, the Chaldean Father is in no sense imma- 
nent in the world.) Further, the later Neoplatonists also designated him 
Bnapé¢, a notion which most likely derived from the Oracles, although on- 
ly the verbal form baxdpxetv is found in the extant fragments (see frr. 1, 
20, 84 and notes). In addition, the later Neoplatonists vacillated on the 
matter of his ontological status: Porphyry, for example, sometimes 
equated the Chaldean Father with the Plotinian One; Proclus, on the 
other hand, situated him beneath the One at the first level of the intelligi- 
ble order (see fr. 3 and notes). In the last analysis, what can be affirmed 
about the Chaldean Supreme God is the fact of his transcendence, but 
not the precise nature of it. 

In addition to this First God or Father (whose sole function is to 
‘‘think’’ the Platonic world of Ideas; see frr. 37, 39, 40), there is a Second 
God or Demiurgic Intellect whose function is to fashion the intelligible 
(or Empyrean) world on the model of these Ideas (e.g., frr. 5, 33, 37). 
This Second Intellect is conceived of as dyadic in nature (see frr. 8 and 
12) as he is turned both towards the intelligible and sensible realms (in 
the manner of Numenius’ Second God). In this regard, the Chaldean 
Second God is described as ‘‘Twice Transcendent’’ (dig énéxewa ) where- 
as the First God is simply ‘“‘Once Transcendent”’ (G&na€ éxéxewa; see fr. 
169 and notes). These designations also underscore the notion that the 
Highest God (or ‘‘Once Transcendent’’) exists as an indivisible unity, 
whereas the Second God (or ‘“Twice Transcendent’’) begins the process 
of division which ultimately leads to creation and generation. In the 
Oracles, this process of division is described in dynamic terms; the Second 
Intellect (as Demiurge) is said to project the Platonic Ideas (‘‘divisions’’ 
or ‘‘lightning-bolts’’) onto primal matter (or ‘‘wombs”’ of the World 
Soul) like Zeus hurling his thunderbolts (see esp. frr. 35 and 37). By this 
“‘action,’’ the initial movement towards material creation begins. 


16 See, e.g., Dodds, ‘“The Parmenides of Plato and the Origin of the Neoplatonic One,’’ 
CQ, 22, 1928, pp. 129-142. 
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But this process entails the existence of a Third God, a feminine, 
generative entity, described either as ‘‘Power’’ (8évajtic) and situated as 
a median figure between the First and Second Gods (e.g., fr. 4), or con- 
flated with Hecate as the World Soul (e.g., frr. 6, 51-53, 56) and thus 
located (in traditional Platonic fashion) on the borders between the in- 
telligible and sensible realms. In this last regard, Hecate is described 
either as a ‘‘girdling membrane”’ (fr. 6) through whom influences travel 
from one level of reality to another, or is depicted in anthropomorphic 
terms as a goddess-like figure from whose right hip the particular souls 
of generation are said to issue (fr. 51). 

The ambiguous localization of this feminine principle reflects an ob- 
vious truth: that a feminine element is necessary if there is to be a process 
of generation at all, whether at the highest or lowest levels. The figures 
of Ennoia and Sophia function in a similar manner in Valentinian 
Gnosticism. Indeed, the linking of ‘‘Power’’ with the Chaldean 
“‘Father’’ (or ‘‘Abyss’’) suggests a primordial bisexual deity akin to the 
Gnostic Abyss-Ennoia or Abyss-Sigé (see fr. 4 and notes). Sigé or 
“‘silence’’ is also mentioned in the Oracles, but seemingly not as a fully 
hypostatized entity (see fr. 16 and notes). A bisexual First God is also a 
feature of C.H. I—all these systems, then, underscoring the notion of an 
androgynous primogenitor who is the ultimate source of material crea- 
tion, however dimly or darkly that creation is subsequently viewed. 

Further, in the Chaldean system, the Father (or First Intellect), Power, 
and (Demiurgic) Intellect are regarded triadically; the Supreme God, in 
fine, understood as a triadic-monad or three-in-one deity (see frr. 26 and 
27) whose Power and Intellect constitute, as it were, his immediate 
“‘faculties.’’ A ‘‘triple-powered’’? Monad is also a familiar figure in 
various Gnostic systems, sometimes understood as the Supreme God 
(e.g., Allogenes, NHC XI, 49,36-38), other times as a lesser being (e.g., 
Steles Seth, NHC VII, 121,32-34). Of particular importance is the occur- 
rence of the term tp1dbvajtog (or totdbvayitc) in several Gnostic texts (e.g., 
Cod. Bruce Untitled, 3.15; 8.12; the Coptic equivalent would be ma 
TaAMTE NOAM and variants; see, e.g., Marsanes, NHC X, 6,19) and 
the similar teryha@yic and tptodxov in the Oracles (as descriptive of the 
Monad; see frr. 2, 26 and notes. Synesius, who is dependent on the 
Oracles, prefers the term tpxdpvpBov; see H. 9(1),66. Cf., also, our fr. 27: 
navel yap év xdouw Adumet tpids, Fig povds &pyet.) In addition, in the 
Gnostic systems, this triple-powered One or Monad is said to be con- 
stituted of e.g., Existence (10 dv, bnapitc = mH ETE mal re), Life (Cor 
= WN2), Thought (vénsis = TMNTEIME; see Allogenes, NHC XI, 
49,26-31) or Existence (Onapttc), Life (Cot = wNng), and Intellect (voids; 
see Steles Seth, NHC VII, 125,28-31), formulas which parallel the 
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Neoplatonic triad Existence (Smapétc), Power/Life (Sbvaptc/Cwh), Intellect 
(vot¢). This Neoplatonic triad, in turn, reflects a conflation of the Chal- 
dean ratip/Snaptic, Sdvac, vods with the Plotinian formula of Being (16 
év), Life (Go), Intellect (vod<). (See fr. 4 and notes and cf. Proclus, El. 
Th., props. 101-103.) 

Of further interest is the occurrence of the term tptdbvayog in the 
writings of Marius Victorinus as descriptive of the Christian God (e.g., 
Adv. Ar. TV.21.26). As such, the Christian Trinity is viewed by Victorinus 
as consisting of Father (or Being), Son (or Intellect), and a median, Holy 
Spirit (or Life) who is feminine in nature. Victorinus also refers to the 
“Spirit”? as mater (Adv. Ar. 1.58.12) and conexio (H. III.242). A similar 
unorthodox understanding of the Christian Trinity is found in the Hymns 
of Synesius who, like Victorinus, views the ‘‘Spirit’’ (or mvoté, not 
mvedua; see, e.g., H. 2(4),98) as a median, feminine entity, variously 
termed wbdic (H. 1(3), 238), u&tnp (H. 2(4), 101), and buydtne (H. 2(4), 
103). Although this generative, feminine ‘‘Spirit’’ (for both Synesius and 
Victorinus) is patterned on the Chaldean 8évoys (as mediated through 
Porphyry),!” the occurrence of similar triads in various Gnostic sources 
(e.g. Father, Mother/Spirit, Son; see, e.g., Ap. John, NHC II, 2,14) 
reflects an important interchange between the school traditions of 
Platonism and the Platonic ‘‘underworld.’’!® 


B. Lesser Beings 


In the Chaldean system, a complex ‘‘chain’’ of lesser beings fills the 
spaces between the Primordial Triad? and the world of matter. In the 


17 See P. Hadot, Marius Victorinus, Traités Théologiques sur la Trinité, II (Paris, 1960), 
pp. 868; 874-875; Porphyre et Victorinus, I (Paris, 1968), pp. 455-474. Augustine, however 
(although influenced by Victorinus), clearly rejected (or misunderstood) this trinitarian 
scheme at the ontological level. See De civ. dei, X.23: ‘‘Dicit (sc. Porphyry) enim deum 
patrem et deum filium quem Graece appellat paternum intellectum vel paternam 
mentem; de Spiritu autem sancto aut nihil aut non apert aliquid dicit; quamvis quem 
alium dicat horum medium, non intellego. Si enim tertiam, sicut Plotinus, ubi de tribus 
principalibus substantiis disputat, animae naturam etiam iste vellet intellegi, non utique 
diceret horum medium, id est patris et filii medium. Postponit quippe Plotinus animae 
naturam paterno intellectui; iste autem cum dicit medium, non postponit, sed inter- 
ponit.’’ However, Augustine’s psychological trinity of mens, amor, notitia (in the view of 
Theiler and Hadot) may have been influenced by Chaldean notions (see notes to fr. 44). 

48 For further discussion, see J. M. Robinson, ‘‘The Three Steles of Seth and the 
Gnostics of Plotinus,’’ Proceedings of the International Colloquium on Gnosticism, Stockholm, 
Aug. 20-25, 1973 (Stockholm, 1977), pp. 132-142; B. Pearson, ‘“The Tractate Marsanes 
(NHC X) and the Platonic Tradition,” in Gnosis, Festschrift fiir Hans Jonas (Gottingen, 
1978), pp. 373-384; idem, ‘‘Gnosticism as Platonism: With Special Reference to Mar- 
sanes (NHC 10,1),’’ HTR, 77, 1984, pp. 55-72; J. Turner, ‘‘Sethian Gnosticism: A 
Literary History,’’ in Nag Hammadi, Gnosticism, and Early Christianity, ed. by C. W. 
Hedrick and R. Hodgson, Jr., (Peabody, MA, 1986), esp. pp. 79-86. 

19 Lydus, De mens., IV, 122; p. 159, 5-8 W., suggests a divine Ennead as well, but 
the evidence is inconclusive. See Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 262, n. 1. 
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extant fragments, the most important of these are the Iynges (ivyyec), 
Connectors (ovvoyelc), Teletarchs (teAetépyat), angels, and demons, 
although other entities are named by various commentators (see, e.g., 
Psellus, Hypotyposis). A similar ‘‘filling up’’ of divine space is also an im- 
portant feature of Gnosticism and Hermeticism as well, where numerous 
quasi-mythic/quasi-abstract entities serve to separate the Highest God 
from the contamination of material existence.?° In the Chaldean system, 
these various entities, for the most part, apparently function as diverse 
aspects of the world of Ideas. 


1. Iynges 


The name tvy€, in Greek literature, is particularly associated with magic. 
Originally it designated a certain bird, the ‘“‘wryneck,’’ which was bound 


to a wheel by a sorcerer and spun around as a means of attracting an un- 


faithful lover. In some instances, the wheel itself was called a Iynx. As 
such, the Iynx functioned as a love charm. Later, under the influence of 


Plato’ s spiritualization of Eros, the word Iynx came to mean the “‘bind- 


e) 


ing’’ force between man and the gods,?! It is this definition we find in 
the Oracles, but under various guises. For example, in fr. 77, the Iynges 
are identified with the ‘‘thoughts’’ ( = Ideas) of the Father; in fr. 78, they 
are said to be ‘‘couriers’’ between the Father and matter; in fr. 79, the 
Iynges are connected with certain cosmic entities called ‘‘Intellectual 
Supports;”’ in fr. 206, they are equated with the ‘‘magic wheels’’ used 
in the theurgic rites. The apparent confusion of function here is some- 
what illusory as the Iynges, in each instance, function as mediating or 
“‘binding’’ entities between the intelligible and sensible worlds. Indeed, 
the Iynges can be viewed not only as the mediators of messages, but as 
the message itself. 

For example, as the ‘‘thoughts’’ or Ideas of the Father, the Iynges are 
ames (voces mysticae) sent forth by the Father as 


“‘couriers’’ ? 


magic wheel spun by the theurgist attracts these lesa Iynges and 
enables the theurgist (who alone is privy to the divine language of the 
gods) to communicate with the Father. But the message communicated 
by the Iynges is none other than their own magical names which, when 
uttered, enabled the theurgist to acquire certain divine powers. 


20 The paradox, of course, is that these powers not only separate but connect the vari- 
ous levels of the cosmos, forming a ‘‘great chain of Being.’’ 

21 See O. Geudtner, Die Seelenlehre der Chalddischen Orakel (Meisenheim am Glan, 1971), 
p. 42 ff. 
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In addition, the Iynges are connected with the Intellectual Supports, 
cosmic entities which play an important role in maintaining the regular 
movement of the planets. Such an identification undoubtedly occurred 
because it was believed that the Iynges—when invoked by the 
theurgist—became physically situated in the various planetary spheres. 
It was from this vantage point, then, that the Iynges mediated the 
message of their magical names back and forth between the two worlds. 

In sum, then, the Iynges play both a cosmic and theurgic role in the 
Chaldean system: identified with the Platonic Ideas and Intellectual Sup- 
ports they both inform and participate in ruling the Universe; identified 
with the magic wheels and voces mysticae, they aid the theurgical act. This 
double function is also characteristic of both the Connectors and 
Teletarchs, to which we now turn. 


2. Connectors 


As cosmic entities, the Connectors (svvoxetc), like the Iynges, are said to 
issue from the Father (who, in one instance, is actually designated First 
Connector; see fr. 84 and cf. frr. 32, 80, 81); however, the principal func- 
tion of the Connectors is quite different. Their chief purpose is to har- 
monize and protect the various parts of ‘the ‘Universe, a notion which 
builds on the Stoic concept of universal “sympathy”? combined with a 
Middle Platonic re-evaluation of Plato’s Ideas. According to Lewy, this 
reinterpretation first occurs in Philo, where the Platonic Ideas are re- 
ferred to as ‘‘invisible powers’’ which ps together’’ the Universe.” 
In the Chaldean system, these ‘‘powers’’ are equivalent to the Connec- 
tors, which perform the same harmonizing function. 

In addition, the Connectors are said to perform a ‘‘protective’’ func- 
tion (see fr. 82), but the exact nature of this activity is unclear. Perhaps 
the Connectors ‘‘protected’’ or ‘‘preserved’’ that very harmony which 
they themselves had created. In other words, the Connectors not only 
establish the ‘“‘bond’’ of harmony in the Universe, they also preserve this 
concord by felicitously watching over it as guardians. 

Lastly, the Connectors, like the Iynges, also have a thenrgie function, 
as it is on the rays of the sun (called ‘‘Material Connectors’ in fr. 80) 
that the soul makes its ‘initial ascent. Seemingly, this theurgic dimension 
is mediated through the Teletarchs (see infra) as the Connectors are said 
to ‘‘assist’’ these three rulers during the course of the rites. This image 
of the sun with its ‘‘connective’’ rays can also serve as a paradigm for 
the role of the Connectors as a whole: at the theurgic level, the ‘“‘connec- 


2 Lewy, pp. 345-346. Cf. Philo, De migr. Abr. 181; Leg. Spec. I, 48; 329. 
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tive’’ rays of the sun conduct the soul upward; at the cosmic level, ‘‘con- 
nective’? currents emanate from the Father, the Primal Fire, like rays 
from the sun, disseminating stability and harmony throughout the 
Universe. 


3. Teletarchs 


Beneath the Iynges and Connectors are located the Teletarchs (teret&px- 


aw, lit. ‘‘masters of initiation;’’ see frr. 85 and 86), di vine entities which 
are assimilated to the xosporyot ‘as rulers of the three worlds of Chaldean 


cosmology. As noted below, these three rulers may well parallel similar 
notions about various ruling powers both in Philo and the Gnostic 
sources. Lewy suggests an ultimate dependence here on_ the 
“‘Cosmokrators’’ or ‘‘Archons’’ of late Babylonian astral religion.** 
However, in contrast to the Babylonian Archons, who dominated the va- 
rious planetary spheres, the Chaldean tehetépxat presided over the three 
worlds, a cosmogonic notion borrowed from the Platonic tradition. 
‘The Teletarchs ae also associated oe the Chaldean virtues of Faith 


fculacs of the three mee Faith is Gaemeacr. with the Material 
Teletarch; Truth with the Ethereal Teletarch; Love with the Empyrean 
Teletarch. (A fourth virtue, ‘‘fire-bearing Hope’’—i\mc nuphoxoc—is 
also mentioned; see fr. 47.) As such, these virtues are not to be under- 
stood as spiritual qualities (as is the case with the Pauline triad of Faith, 
Hope, Charity),?* but as cosmic entities involved in the very cree and 
maintenance of the Universe: “For all things,” says the oracle, “are 
governed and exist in these three (virtues)’’ (fr. 48). As cosmic forces, 
Psellus (Hypotyp. 11) locates these three virtues at a middle point in the 
Chaldean ‘‘chain.”’ 

In addition, Faith, Truth, and Love are also understood in a theurgic 
sense, as it is through these three virtues that the theurgist is said to unite 
with God (see fr. 48 and notes). Indeed, for Proclus, Faith is the supreme 
virtue, as it is Faith alone, as a ‘‘theurgic power’’ (Beovpyixh Stvaysts), 
which permits union with the One (see, e.g., Th. pl., 1.25; p. 112, 1-3, 
S.-W.,; cf. In Parm. VII, p. 502, 9-12, C. Steel =p. 42, 14-16, Klibansky- 
Labowsky). But whether Proclus’ emphasis on Faith is authentic Chal- 
dean teaching or his own innovation remains problematic. In the extant 


23 Lewy, p. 423; cf. Dodds, ‘‘New Light,’’ 1961, p. 272 = Lewy”, p. 701, who agrees 
with this interpretation. 

2 See, e.g., H. Conzelmann, J Corinthians: A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (Philadelphia, 1975), pp. 222-223 and notes, who cites numerous parallels to this 
triad in various Neoplatonic, Gnostic, and Christian sources. 
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fragments, Eros, as both the first issue from the Father (fr. 42) and the 


“‘bond’? of all things (fr. 39), is clearly the chief virtue. Although Proclus 
attributes his understanding of Faith to ‘‘the gods’? and ‘‘the 
theologians’’ (i.e., the Juliani), it may well be that his emphasis on Faith 
(as the prime virtue) was prompted by rivalry with Christianity. 
Whether this is the case or not (the evidence is inconclusive), Proclan 
Faith is not, then, the same as Christian Faith nor even traditional 
Platonic Faith. Christian Faith is first and foremost faith in Christ as 
Savior and Lord; traditional Platonic Faith is based on 86€% and convic- 
tion from sense data and, as such, is the lowest virtue. Proclan Faith, on 
the other hand, is a ‘‘theurgic power’’ which unifies the soul and unites 
it with God. This theurgic dimension, then, clearly links Proclus with the 
Chaldean tradition, as does his understanding of Faith, Truth, and Love 
as ‘‘purifying’’ virtues (see fr. 46).2° 

This last emphasis again connects these three virtues with the 
Teletarchs, as these three rulers are responsible for both purifying the 
ascending soul of material influences as well as guiding its journey up- 
ward. (As noted supra, it was through the medium of the Teletarchs that 
the rays of the sun—or ‘‘Material Connectors’’—were conducted 
downward. It was on these rays, then, that the soul ascended, guided by 
the Teletarchs.) Further, all three Teletarchs have additional solar con- 
nections: the Empyrean Teletarch is associated with Aion (the transmun- 
dane sun) as the intelligible source of light; the Ethereal Teletarch is 
associated with Helios (the mundane sun) as the direct source of the 
earth’s light; the Material Teletarch is associated with the moon and, as 
such, rules the sublunar zone traversed by the rays of the visible sun. 

It should also be noted here that the Iynges, Connectors, and 
Teletarchs were all regarded triadically by the Neoplatonists. Not only 
did the three together form a triad but each, individually, was triadically 
conceived; i.e., three Iynges, three Connectors, three Teletarchs. In 
Psellus’ interpretation (Hypotyp. 1-5), this triadization was a result of 
linking all three, in some way, to the three worlds. Earlier, Proclus (on 
whom Psellus was dependent), had already assimilated the Chaldean 
system to the ‘‘intellectual’’ and ‘‘intelligible’’ triads of his own system; 
thus, a triadic understanding of these three entities became inevitable.?? 


25 See R.T. Wallis, Neoplatonism (London, 1972), p. 154 ff. 

26 For further discussion, see A. H. Armstrong ‘‘Platonic Eros and Christian Agape,”’ 
Downside Review, 79, 1961, pp. 105-121 = Plotinian and Christian Studies (London, 1979), 
IX; W. Beierwaltes, ‘‘The Love of Beauty and the Love of God,” in A. H. Armstrong, 
ed., Classical Mediterranean Spirituality, (New York, 1986), pp. 293-313. 

27 See Lewy, Exc. VII, pp. 481-485 for a convenient synopsis of the Platonic, Orphic, 
and Chaldean systems as found in Proclus’ writings. 
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4. Angels and Demons 


Angels and demons are also part of the Chaldean system and, like the 
Iynges, Connectors, and Teletarchs, play a role in the theurgic elevation 
of the soul. In the first instance, Porphyry (De philos. ex or. haur., Wolff, 
pp. 144-145) quotes a hymn which designates three classes of &ytot 
&vaxteg: those who remain in the presence of the Supreme God, those 
who are separated from him, and those who praise him with hymns. The 
first and third groups can be classed together and favorably compared to 
the Cherubim and Seraphim of Jewish angelology.?* As for the second 
group, Lewy equates these ‘‘ministering angels’’ (who aid the ascent of 
the soul) with the Iynges.2? In addition, Psellus (Hypotyp. 17) 
distinguishes a class of ‘‘archangels’’ in the Chaldean ‘‘chain.’’ Although 
no such angels are mentioned in the extant fragments, the notice of 
Psellus in De aurea catena (ed. Sathas, Ann., IX, 1875, pp. 215-217) to the 
effect that Julian the Chaldean ‘‘prayed’’ that his son-to-be (sc. Julian 
the Theurgist) would receive the soul of an ‘‘archangel’’ suggests an 
authentic Chaldean origin.*° In frr. 137 and 138, the soul of the theurgist 
is said to derive from the ‘‘angelic order’ in general. 

The Oracles also mention demons, specifically evil demons, the 
presence of which was widely accepted in the popular imagination at the 
time.! Such demons were believed to inhabit all aspects of the sublunar 
world and be responsible for both the passionate element in humans as 
well as the source of sickness and disease. The Oracles identify the follow- 
ing types: terrestrial demons (frr. 88, 90, 91, 216); atmospheric demons 
(frr. 91, 216); water demons (frr. 91, 92, 216); and, perhaps, lunar 
demons (fr. 216). In addition, these demons are described as ‘‘bestial’’ 
and ‘“‘shameless’’ (fr. 89) and denounced as ‘‘dogs’’ (frr. 90, 91). This 
last designation is also familiar to Synesius (e.g., Hf. 1(3), 96-97; 2(4), 
245-257); Proclus (Zn rem p., II, 337, 17-18) adds that these “‘dogs’’ are 
‘blind.’’ Since the Chaldean tradition associated Hecate with Nature 
(fr. 54), it was a logical step to identify the traditional hounds of Hecate 
with the demons that inhabit nature. Hecate, then, became the mistress 
of these demons (see fr. 91 and notes). 


28 See Hadot, Porphyre, I, pp. 392-394; Lewy, pp. 9-15. 

29 Lewy, pp. 162-163. 

30 As cited by Lewy, p. 224 and n. 195; cf. Hadot, Porphyré, I, p. 393; Cremer, pp. 
63-68. 

31 Neither Plato nor Plotinus admitted the existence of truly ‘‘evil’? demons, but such 
a development is found both in the popular literature of the period as well as in various 
strands of Middle Platonism; e.g., the ‘‘underworld’’ of Platonism, as well as Plutarch, 
whose ideas about evil demons were largely dependent on Xenocrates. See Dillon, pp. 
46-47; Cremer, pp. 68-86. 
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Of particular interest to the Oracles is negating the pernicious influence 
these demons were believed to have on the course of the theurgic rites. 
They had to be placated and driven off (generally by apotropaic means; 
see infra) if the anagogé was to be successful. An ascetic retreat from all 
bodily impulses was also demanded, as demonic matter was seen to be 
an active, aggressive force bent on destroying man, a theme which 
reaches its zenith in the ‘‘underworld’’ of Platonism. 

Good demons are also part of the Chaldean system, but are seemingly 
equated with the angelic order. Psellus (Hypotyp. 23) tells us that good 
demons aid the ascent of the soul (like the ministering angels described 
above) and help fight off attacks from evil demons. Proclus (e.g., In rem 
b., I, 296, 7-10) makes a similar distinction. Although heroes are not 
mentioned in the extant fragments, Iamblichus’ classification of gods, 
angels, demons, and heroes is most likely based on Chaldean teaching 
(see notes to fr. 88.) 


5, Aton and Eros 


A word should be said here about two other divine beings which figure 
prominently in the Chaldean system: Aion and Eros. In the case of Aion, 
we immediately have the problem of deciding whether this hypostatized 
entity should be understood as separate from or conflated with Chronos 
or Time. On the face of it, the extant fragments seem to distinguish the 
two: cf. &xowuzytov xpovod, fr. 37; xpévov dnépavtov, fr. 39; xedvou xpdvoc, 
fr. 185; and the descriptions of Aion as natpoyevic péoc, fr. 49 and dhov 
pds, fr. 59. Lewy, however, argues that all the expressions of Time in 
the Oracles should be understood as descriptive of Aion and, thus, Aion 
should be regarded as the ‘‘Chaldean God par excellence.’’?? But Lewy’s 
argument, in part, is based on a parallel description of Aion in what 
subsequent scholars (e.g., Dodds, Des Places) regard as dubious Chal- 
dean material (e.g., Tubingen Theosophia 13; see further infra). In addi- 
tion, Lewy’s contention that Proclus’ description of the Chaldean 
Chronos (see fr. 199 and notes) actually applies to Aion (arguing that 
Proclus had to attribute to Time those epithets the Chaldeans attributed 
to Aion in order to reconcile the Platonic Aion with that of the Oracles)? 
surely goes beyond the evidence. Lewy’s tendency to over-systematize is 
apparent here and rightly criticized by Dodds, who would maintain a 
distinction between Aion and Chronos on the basis of what the fragments 
more obviously suggest; i.e., the existence of two separate divine be- 


32 Lewy, p. 158; cf. pp. 99-105, 401-409. 
33 Lewy, p. 104. 
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ings.** Indeed, the name ‘‘Aion’’ is not found in any of the extant 
fragments but only in the frame material (see frr. 49, 59; cf. fr. 12). 
Thus, following Dodds, Aion should be demoted as the principal Chal- 
dean god (if any, it is Hecate who should receive this accolade) in favor 
of several Time deities, including Chronos, the Cévor and &Cwvor, and 
Time gods associated with Day, Night, Month, and Year (see fr. 188 and 
notes). 

Now Aion, as described in the fragments, is regarded as ‘‘light 
generated from the Father’? (fr. 49), ‘‘the solar world’’ and ‘‘whole 
light”’ (fr. 59). As such, Aion is a noetic entity identified with the 
transmundane sun (and thus with e Er 


‘eletarch of ‘the Empyrean Worl World) 
whose principal function 1: is to m: fest ‘the “Tight? (= motion) of the 
Father to the world of Ideas. In this c capacity, Aion’s role ts to keep the 
Ideas in a state of constant circular movement, as it is through such mo- 
tion that the Ideas are said to ‘‘think’’ (see frr. 49, 77 and notes). In ef- 
fect, Aion is the hypostatized motion of an otherwise immobile Supreme 
God. In this regard, there is an interesting parallel in Allogenes, NHC XI, 
60,25, where a similar ‘‘eternal, intellectual, undivided motion’’ subsists 
just below the ‘‘triple-powered’’ High God. Indeed, in the Gnostic mate- 
rial in general, the entire unfolding of the pleroma is understood as a pro- 
cession of Aeons from the Supreme God (analogous to the ‘‘chain’’ of 
Iynges, Teletarchs, Connectors, Sources, Principles, etc. which fill up 
the divine spaces in the Chaldean system.) The concept of a hypostatized 
Eternity, of course, finds it locus classicus in Plato, Tim., 37e ff., and is 
subsequently found in numerous other sources (e.g., C.H. XI.2-5; 
Asclepius 10; Philo, Mut. Nom. 267).%° 

But to what extent the Chaldean Aion should be regarded as a genuine 
god (with statues, temples, etc.) remains problematic. Lewy, for exam- 
ple, compares the Chaldean Aion to both the Iranian Zervan and the 
Mithraic Aion, but his comparisons here are again based on the descrip- 
tions of Aion in Tiibingen Theosophia 13 as well as various Iranian and 
Mithraic sources and not on the extant fragments.° Although Proclus 
refers to Aion as an “‘intelligible god’’ (Jn Tim., III, 13, 23) who is even 
greater than Nous (ibid., 27, 18 ff.), he does not then describe Aion in 


34 See ‘‘New Light,” p. 266 = Lewy”, p. 696. 

38 For further discussion of the figure of Aion, see Festugiére, Rév., IV, pp. 141-199; 
“Le sens philosophique du mot AION,’ La Parola del Passato, XI, 1949, pp. 
172-189 = Etudes du Philosophie Grecque, (Paris, 1971), pp. 254-271; A. D. Nock, ‘‘A Vi- 
sion of Mandulis Aion,’? HTR, 27, 1934, pp. 79-99 = Essays on "Religion and the Anctent 
World, I (Cambridge, MA, 1972), pp. 377-396; W. Bousset, ‘“‘Der Gott Aion,”’ in 
Religionsgeschichiliche Studien, (Leiden, 1979), pp. 192- 230. 

36 Lewy, pp. 405-409 and notes. Nock, however, (‘‘Aion,”’ 1934, p. 82 = 1972, p. 382) 
would discount any direct equation of Aion and Zervan. 
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terms that would suggest a true deity (with a cult, statues, etc., as is the 
case with Hecate). Proclus does say, however, that the Chaldean 
Chronos, as a god, was invoked during the course of a theurgic rite (or 
attopévera; see ibid., 20, 22-24) but he does not then (pace Lewy) refer to 
Aion in this way. The most that can be said, then, is that the Oracles, to 
some extent, conflated Aion (as a noetic entity) with the Oriental notion 
of a true Aionic deity, but the extent of this process remains in doubt.*” 
We find a similar problem with the Chaldean Eros (mentioned above 
in connection with the triad Faith, Truth, Love). In addition to this 
association, the Oracles also mention Eros aera as the ‘‘first’’ t 


niverse but i in the human soul | as well (see frr. 43 and 


not only i in ane 


44). As such, Eros functions in much the same way as the Connectors, 
Iynges, and Intellectual Supports; in Geudtner’s analysis, these last three 
are all ‘‘held together’’ through the ‘‘binding fire’’ of Eros as ‘‘die 
ausftihrenden Organe des Eros.’’?* 

As a cosmic principle, Eros also takes on a quasi-mythological dimen- 
sion; in fr. 42, he is said to ‘‘mingle’’ his ‘‘binding fire’’ with that of the 
Ideas in various ‘‘Source Craters,’’ a reflection of the ‘‘mixing’’ 
metaphor in Plato, Tim. 41d (but here, of course, it is the Demiurge who 
does the ‘‘mixing’’). But to what extent Eros functioned as a true god 
in the Chaldean system cannot be recovered from the extant material. 

In any event, Eros’ function as an all-pervasive cosmic power which 
“leaps forth’’ from God towards man and the world goes beyond what 
Wallis calls the ‘‘normal Platonic ‘ascending’ form’’ of Love*? (as, e.g., 
reflected in fr. 48), but approaches, in some respects, the Christian no- 
tion of agapé, wherein God Himself is motivated by love. But the parallel, 
of course, is not exact. The Oracles, for example, have no figure 
analogous to Christ, in whom, for Christians, the love of God is most ful- 
ly manifest. However, Proclus does develop the Chaldean notion of 
Divine Love to its fullest extent, envisioning both gods and men as mov- 
ed by Eros to help those less perfect (e.g., In Alc., I, 15 [33,8-16 Cr.] W.). 


II. CosMoLocy 


The Chaldean concept of the cosmos envisions a triad of concentric 
circles which encompasses both the intelligible and sensible orders: the 


37 Cf. Dodds, ‘‘New Light,”’ p. 266, n. 12 = Lewy”, p. 696, n. 12: ‘This Chaldean 
Aion strikes one as an abstraction rather than a personal god.”’ 

38 Geudtner, p. 47. 

39 Wallis, p. 154; cf. Armstrong, esp. p. 116 ff. 
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Empyrean World is properly that of the intelligible; the Ethereal, that of 
the fixed stars and planets; the Material comprises the sublunar realm in- 
cluding Earth. However, such a distinction is not explicitly made in the 
extant fragments (but cf. fr. 76 and see frr. 39, 61, 62, 67) but is based 
on information from the later Neoplatonists. Proclus, for example, tells 
us that the Chaldeans ‘‘divided’’ the Universe into Empyrean, Ethereal, 
and Material Worlds (Jn Tim., II, 57, 10-14), as does Psellus (Hypotyp. 
3 and 5). But Psellus elsewhere confuses the picture by conflating these 
three worlds with the seven planetary spheres or otepeapata; e.g., P.G. 
122, 1149 c 1-3 where he mentions éxtd swmatixots xdon0ug: 1 Empyrean, 
3 Ethereal, 3 Material. Damascius, similarly, speaks of a ‘‘chain’’ of 
three otepempata: Empyrean, Ethereal, Material (II, 88,21-22). 
Although Lewy thinks this confusion originates with the later 
Neoplatonists (and not with the Julianz),*° the lack of supporting evidence 
from the fragments must leave this question in doubt. Nevertheless, a 
basic division into three realms is clearly a Chaldean tenet, a notion 
which Dillon traces back to Xenocrates and, subsequently, is found else- 
where in various Middle Platonic sources (e.g., Philo, De opif., 70-71; 
Quaest. in Gen., IV.8).#! However, Tardieu’s suggestion that the more 
immediate background of the Chaldean doctrine is the Stoic concept of 
“three fires’ (see notes to fr. 73) is even more persuasive, since Chal- 
dean cosmology, as a whole, is anormed 2 a heliocentrism in which the 
sun functions as the ‘‘heart’’ or ‘‘center’’ of the Universe (see frr. 58, 

70, ek In this regard, each of the three worlds can be viewed as a 
‘‘fiery’’ circle dominated, respectively, by the transmundane sun, mun- 
dane sun, and moon, each of which, in turn, is equated with one of the 
three Teletarchs. 

Now, the notion of planetary rulers is a familiar one, as well, in 
Gnosticism, where various Archons similarly hold sway over the celestial 
spheres. However, there is an important distinction to be made here. 
The Chaldean Teletarchs are benign, even helpful figures, who aid the 
ascent of the soul; in contrast, the Gnostic Archons are hostile figures 
who must be subdued if the soul’s ascent is to be safe and sure. This 
distinction is based on a crucial difference in attitude towards matter: 
since most of the Gnostic systems emphasize a radical fissure between the 
highest and lowest regions (and, thus, are essentially dualistic), the 
created world in toto—heavenly and sublunar—is subsequently viewed in 
strongly negative terms. Thus creation, in the Gnostic systems (especially 
varieties of Valentinianism), becomes the deformed work of an ignorant 


40 Lewy, pp. 123, n. 218; 137, n. 270. 
41 Dillon, pp. 168-170. 
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(even evil) Creator, who rules the lower world (in opposition to the High 
God) in conjunction with his cohorts, the Archons. This rule is regarded 
in terms of a repressive Heimarmene (or astral determinism). 

In contrast, the Chaldean system maintains a more positive, monistic 
view of creation;* since matter is regarded as natpoyevég (‘‘Father- 
generated’’), it is only the furthest outreach of matter (or the sublunar 
world) which is strongly negated. On the other hand, that region which 
is closest to the intelligible world, viz. the Ethereal World of fixed stars 
and planets, still retains a significant portion of the Father’s “‘light.”’ 
Although this realm may be ‘‘implicated in matter’’ (see fr. 69), it is not 
then submerged in matter as is the sublunar world. (In this regard, see frr. 
134 and 163, where the Material World is regarded as ‘‘light-hating,”’ 
“‘dark-gleaming,’’ ‘‘foul,’’ ‘‘illusive,’’ etc.) 

Since the hylophobia of the Oracles does not extend to the Ethereal 
World, neither does the notion of Heimarmene. In the Chaldean system, 


the rule of Heimarmene is equated with odotg or Nature (see fr. 102) and 


hue with those demonic powers which pervade Nature. Thus, to 

‘fescape’’ Heimarmene in the Chaldean system is to escape the control 
of sublunar demons which incite the passions (see frr. 153 and 154) and 
not, as in the Gnostic systems, to escape the domination of astral and/or 
planetary powers above the moon.*? 

In the Chaldean system, the Material World is also equated with 
Hades, a familiar notion of the period and perhaps, as Lewy notes, 
originating in the idea that the torments of the Netherworld were akin 
to the irrational impulses of the body.** (In this regard, Psellus, P.G. 122, 
1153 a 2-3, mentions that the Chaldeans equated Hades with the irra- 
tional soul.) In any event, Hades, as synonymous with the Material 
World, becomes the direct antithesis of the intelligible or Empyrean 
World, although, in the Oracles, the terms Bé6o¢ and Buiéc are used alike 
to designate both the realm of the Father as well as the world of matter 
(see frr. 18, 163 and notes). This ‘‘apophatic characteristic of high and 


low”’ (to Boron Tardieu’s expression)® is also found in the Enneads as 
well as in various Gnostic sources and underscores the idea that both the 
highest and lowest levels, at least on the surface, are utterly simple. The 
crucial difference, however, is that simplicity at the highest level signifies 


#2 This monistic emphasis is also shared with certain ‘‘Sethian’’ tractates from the Nag 
Hammadi Library (esp. Marsanes and Allogenes), both of which (in Pearson’s words) have 
‘virtually abandoned’’ the dualism of ‘‘more primitive forms of Gnosticism;’’ see 
“Tractate Marsanes,”’ p. 383. Schenke makes a similar observation with regard to Steles 
Seth; see ‘‘Phenomenon,”’ pp. 614-615. 

# See Lewy, esp. p. 390 

#* See Lewy, p. 282, n. 90, who cites several sources. 

*) Tardieu, p. 206. 
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that the Supreme God is beyond all categories of form whereas, at the 
lowest level, it means that matter, as utter sterility (see frr. 100 and 134), 
is devoid of all form and, thus, needs to be informed. In the Oracles, this in- 
forming process is depicted dynamically in terms of the Second or 
Demiurgic Intellect hurling the Ideas (as thunderbolts) into the 
‘‘wombs’’ of the World Soul. 

In addition to this association with matter, Hades may also have been 
regarded as a personal god in the Chaldean system. Although the extant 
fragments do not mention Hades in this regard, Psellus does: he at- 
tributes to Chaldean belief the notion that Hades is the d&pynyov tis 
nepryetov AfEews (P.G., 122, 1152 d 5-6). According to Lewy, this is an 
“‘authentic Chaldean concept’’ which ultimately reflects notions about 
the evil Ahriman. As such, argues Lewy, the Chaldean Hades (like 
Ahriman) would then be Lord of the demons which inhabit the Material 
World.*® A Prince of demons is also found in Synesius’ De Providentia (in 
the figure of Typhon); Porphyry, as well, recognizes a Chief of demons 
(e.g., De abst., II, 37-43). Both of these writers, of course, are dependent 
on Chaldean demonology. (Julian pater, as noted earlier, wrote four 
books zept Sauzdvev.) But these observations must be tempered by the 
fact that the extant fragments evidently assign this dubious honor to 
Hecate (see fr. 91 and notes). Thus, the extent to which Hecate’s role in 
this capacity was distinguished from that of Hades cannot be known, ex- 
cept to acknowledge the presence of both in the Chaldean system as 
Ruler(s) of demons. 


III. ANTHROPOLOGY 


Chaldean anthropology is essentially informed by a Platonic-derived 
body/soul dualism in which the soul is depicted as descending into matter 
(via the ether, sun, moon, and air—the raiments of which make up the 
“‘vehicle’’ of the soul; see fr. 61 and further below) to ‘‘serve’’ the body 
(‘‘our rushing vessel;’’ see fr. 186) but, hopefully, with an ‘‘untamed 
neck’’ (see fr. 99). As described by Synesius, this is actually a two-fold 
descent in which the soul first ‘‘serves’’ (Ontevew) the body, and then 
becomes ‘‘enslaved’’ (SovAcueww) to it (see H. 1(3), 571 ff.; cf. De insomn., 
139 c). This ‘‘enslavement’’ or submersion into matter is also referred 
to as a kind of ‘‘intoxication,’’ wherein the soul is said to be ‘‘drunk’’ 
on material distractions and thus needs to ‘‘sober up”’ and reflect on its 
divine origins and the nature of the Divine World (a familiar theme in 
the Platonic ‘‘underworld;’’ see fr. 15 and notes). 


*6 Lewy, pp. 279-293. 
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The Oracles also distinguish two types of men: the theurgists (oi 
Oeoupyof) and ‘‘the herd’’ (7 &yéAn). The former are those whose souls are 
properly purified and thus saved; the latter comprise the mass of men 
who plunge headlong into the whirl of passions (see frr. 153, 154 and 
notes). Although no further types of men are mentioned in the extant 
fragments, Cremer argues that the three classes of individuals outlined 
in Iamblichus, De myst., V.18 are based on Chaldean doctrine.*’ The first 
group would constitute ‘‘the herd’’ (7 &yé\n) or those totally involved 
with the material world; the third group would comprise ‘‘the few’’ (ot 
éAtyot) or those free of all material constraints (and thus equivalent to the 
theurgists); the second group would be made up of those in between or 
“‘the middle men’’ (of wécor) who, according to Iamblichus, are midway 
between p¥ot¢ ( = material world) and xa0apdc voids ( = intelligible world). 
Although the extant fragments do not mention this middle group, 
Cremer points out that lamblichus’ tripartite division of men in V.18 ex- 
actly parallels a similar tripartition of gods (noeric, ethereal, hylic) in 
V.19. Thus, both gods and men would correspond to the Empyrean 
(=noeric), Ethereal, and Material Worlds of Chaldean theology. Based 
on this evidence, then, it is likely that a tripartite classification of men 
can be assumed for the Oracles as well, especially given the Chaldean 
fondness for triadic classifications of all types. 

According to the fragments, the souls of the theurgists are said to 
derive from the angelic order, from which point they incarnate with the 
purpose of aiding mankind (see frr. 122, 123, 138 and notes. The figure 
of Osiris in Synesius’ De Providentia is clearly modelled on this idea.) But 
this descent is not simply an automatic one, but a willful choosing to rein- 
carnate, as the theurgist has the option of remaining ‘‘forever’’ in the in- 
telligible realm (fr. 138). Smith suggests that this latter idea may have 
influenced Porphyry, who affirmed the permanent release of the soul*® 
(see De regressu an., p. 41*, 22-25 Bidez), but the seed of such a notion 
is also apparent in Plotinus; e.g., Enn. II.2.4.8-11; 4.6.30 ff. However, 
Porphyry was most likely influenced by that Chaldean doctrine which 
denied reincarnation in bestial form (see fr. 160). Porphyry accepts this 
doctrine (see, e.g., De regressu an., p. 38", 10-15 Bidez) contra Plotinus, 
who had favored the idea of transmigration not only in animal but 
vegetable form as well (based on the premise that a soul which succumbs 
to its basest elements deserves a similar existence; see, e.g., Enn. III.4.2; 
IV.3.12.25-29). The Oracles happily reject this idea. Indeed, the Oracles 
apparently grant the lower soul (and its vehicle) a permanent post- 


*7 Cremer, pp. 123-130. 
+8 A. Smith, Porphyry’s Place in the Neoplatonic Tradition (The Hague, 1974), pp. 55-68. 
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mortem dwelling place in the Ethereal World (see fr. 158 and further 
below); the rational soul, then, ascending to the intelligible or Empyrean 
World and entering ‘‘paradise’’ (or the choir of angels which perpetually 
praise the Father with hymns; see fr. 165 and notes). Unpurified souls, 
however, would spend a period of time in Hades, undergoing some form 
of retribution and/or purification until they were ready to return to Earth 
(see fr. 162 and notes). 


IV. Sorer1oLocy 


The principle means of salvation i in the Chaldean system involves the 


purification of the soul via the techniques of theurgy. Although the 
precise term Qeoupyia does not appear in the extant fragments, the related 
noun Seoupyot does (fr. 153). However, Cremer overstates his case when 
he declares that the Oracles are ‘‘der konstituierende Bestandteil der 
Theurgie; vor ihnen und ohne sie gibt es keine Theurgie.’’*® After all, 
the Suda, s.v., reports that Julian fils wrote Oeoupyixé, teeatiné, and Aédyra 
8’ nav, suggesting the existence of three separate works.*° In this regard, 

Boyancé has shown that the term teAcotixé, as it refers to the art of 


fabricating statues, has a much wider application than Chaldean usage. or 


(Dodds had relegated ckeacon to a ‘‘branch’’ of theurgy.°? Smith 
similarly speaks of ‘‘branches’’ of theurgy.)>* The problem here, of 
course, is whether all things Chaldean are equally theurgic (Cremer’s 
assumption). The confusion, in part, goes back to the later 
Neoplatonists, who often referred to the Juliant collectively as of Seoupyoi 
as well as of XaASotot.5® But this is an observation after the fact. Indeed, 
if it was Julian fills (or Julian the Theurgist) who actually coined the term 
Geovpyta,5* then the tradition associated with Julian pater (or Julian the 


*9 Cremer, p. 20. 

30, Although the scholion on Lucian, Philops. 12; IV.224 Jacobitz (as cited by 
Westerink, “Proclus, Procopius, Psellus,’” Mnemosyne, 10, 1942, p. 276:...t& tedeotixd 
grat "Touiavo, & TlpéxAog trouvnuattfer...) perhaps refers to the Oracles (and so Dodds, 
“Theurgy,”’ 1947, p. 55 = 1957, p. 284; cf. Hadot, ‘Bilan et perspectives,’’ p. 704, n. 
3), I still think it prudent to keep the three titles distinct. 

51 P. Boyancé, ‘“Théurgie et Télestique Néoplatoniciennes,’’ RHR, 147, 1955, pp. 
189-209. 

52 Boyancé, p. 191. 

53 Dodds, ‘‘Theurgy,’’ 1947, p. 62 = 1957, pp. 291-292. 

5 Smith, pp. 83-141 passim. 

55 See supra, n. 6 

56 This has been the opinion of most scholars since the time of Bidez and Cumont. See, 
e.g., Bidez, La Vie Julien, p. 369, n. 8; Cumont, Oriental Religions, p 279, n. 68; S. Eitrem, 
“La Théurgie chez les Néo- Platoniciens et dans les Papyrus Magiques,’’ Symb. Os., 22, 
1942, p. 49; Lewy, Exc. IV, p. 461; Dodds, ‘‘Theurgy,’’ 1947, p. 55 = 1957, p. 283: 
Cremer, p. 19. 
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Chaldean) could not have been understood, at least initially, as a tradi- 
tion of theurgy. Thus, any tradition ‘‘handed down’’ from father to son 
(including the Oracles) might properly be labelled ‘‘Chaldean’’ but not, 
in every respect, necessarily ‘‘theurgic.’’ That the two terms are closely 
related goes without saying, but any absolute identification (as Hadot 
notes)*” must remain problematic. 

A further difficulty is a matter of definition: how exactly are we to 
define the word ‘‘theurgy?’’ One possibility (as suggested, e.g., by 
Eitrem and Dodds) is that theurgy should be understood in the sense of 
‘‘working on’’ or even ‘‘creating’’ the gods, thus emphasizing the role 
of the theurgist as the principal agent in the theurgic ergon.5* But theurgy 
involves more than just ‘‘working on’’ the gods; it also involves the active 
participation of the gods themselves. Theurgy, then, can best be charac- 
terized as ‘‘divine action,’’ since theurgy properly involves not only 
‘*divine actions’’ on the part of men, but the ‘‘action of the Divine’’ on 
behalf of men. As A. Smith aptly puts it: ‘‘Men are involved in the 
operation of ritual or divine action, but it is the Divine which achieves 
results.’’5? 

Theurgy as praxis, then, can be distinguished from theology as 
speculation (indeed, it may be that Julian fils ‘‘invented’”’ the term 
theurgy to distinguish his activity from that of the §eoAéyor, or those who 
merely ‘‘think’’ about the gods)®, but how are we to distinguish theurgy 
from magic, which it more closely resembles? Is theurgy simply a form 
of ‘‘white’’ or ‘“‘good’’ magic, in contrast to the ‘‘black’’ or ‘‘evil’’ magic 
associated with the name goéteia, as some scholars have suggested?*! Yes 
and no. Theurgy certainly appropriates many of the techniques familiar 
to the magician, but its purpose is quite different: whereas ‘‘common’’ 
magic has a “‘profane’’ goal (e.g., in its ‘‘white’’ form, influencing a 
lover or affecting the weather), theurgy has a specific religious or salvific 
end, namely, the purification and salvation of the soul (see, e.g., 


37 “Bilan et perspectives,’’ p. 707. 

58 See Eitrem, ‘‘Théurgie,’’ p. 49; Dodds, ‘‘Theurgy,’’ 1947, p. 55, n. 11 = 1957, p. 
300, n. 10. 

59 Smith, p. 100. 

60 This was originally the conjecture of Bidez, La Vie Julien, p. 369, n. 8; and so Lewy, 
Exc. IV, p. 461; Dodds, ‘‘Theurgy,’’ 1947, p. 55 = 1957, pp. 283-284. 

61 See, e.g., A. A. Barb, ‘‘The Survival of the Magic Arts,’’ in The Conflict Between 
Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century, ed. A. Momigliano (Oxford, 1963), p. 101, 
who quotes the words of Augustine (De civ. det X.9): ‘‘quam vel magiam vel detestabiliore 
nomine goetiam vel honorabiliore theurgiam vocant.’’ Cf. Eitrem, p. 76: ‘‘...il y a une 
proche parente entre la magie et la théurgie;’’ pp. 72-73: ‘‘...des communs efforts et des 
communs remédes des magiciens et des théurges;’’ Lewy, p. 238: ‘‘...the magical art of 
the ayes theurgists did not differ in essentials from that of their competitors (the 
‘goets’).”’ 
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Iamblichus, De myst., 1.12: ti¢ bvxiig swtiptov). In addition, and most 
importantly, theurgy emphasizes a passive attitude towards the gods 
(with the gods taking the initiative), whereas magic involves coercing or 
forcing the gods against their will. This aspect of theurgy is especially em- 
phasized by Iamblichus, who repeatedly stresses that the rites of theurgy 
(contra goéteia) do not involve the forcing or drawing down of the gods but, 
rather, entail a free and willing bestowal of Divine power by which the 
gods purify the devout and draw them upward (see, e.g., De myst., 1.12; 
14; II.6; 11; ITI.1; 10; 18; IV.2). For Cremer, this distinction is so 
critical that he baldly states: ‘‘...ist eine Gleichsetzung von Theurgie und 
Magie nicht mehr méglich.’’®? If magic is to be defined essentially as 
coercion,® then theurgy can no longer be confused with magic, as both 
its intent (the salvation of the soul) and effect (a passive relation with the 
gods) are counter to magical practice as it is commonly understood. 
Theurgy, therefore, should be regarded basically as a religious 
phenomenon, albeit one that is comfortable with the outward forms of 
magic. 

In this regard, Trouillard compares, indeed equates, theurgy with 
Christian sacramentalism, emphasizing a common principle of ex opere 
operato as well as a similar notion of Divine ‘“‘grace.’’S* In the first in- 
stance, it is through ‘‘act’’ alone (e.g., gestures, signs, manipulation of 
objects) that the Divine reveals itself. In Iamblichus’ words (De myst., 
II.11): ‘‘The tokens (cuv@jjata) themselves, by themselves, effect their 
own work.’’ Secondly, the efficacy of any ritual act (theurgic or 
sacramental) depends not on constraint (as stressed supra), but on the 
willing, ‘‘gracious’’ presence of God. Based on these similarities, then, 
Trouillard concludes that theurgy and Christian sacramentalism are 
essentially the same, the only difference being that of orientation; i.e., 
Christian sacramentalism (especially the Eucharist, which Trouillard 


62 Cremer, p. 20; cf. pp. 25-36. 

63 Cf. Barb, p. 101: ‘‘The fundamental difference between magic and religion is still 
the same as it always was. On the one hand, we have the religious man, offering his 
adorations in humble supplication to the Deity; always careful to add to any supplication 
the reservation ‘if it be according to Thy Will.’ On the other hand, we have the magician, 
attempting to force the supernatural powers to accomplish what he desires and avert what 
he fears.’’ For more recent assessments of the relation between magic and religion in An- 
tiquity see, e. g., A. F. Segal, ‘Hellenistic Magic: Some Questions of Definition,’ in 
Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religions, ed. by R. van den Broek and M. J. Ver- 
maseren (Leiden, 1981), pp. 349-375; D. E. Aune, ‘‘Magic in Early Christianity,”’ 
ANRW, I.23.2, 1980, pp. 1507-1577. 

8 See J. Trouillard, ‘“‘La Théurgie paienne,”’ Encyclopedia Universalis, V. 15, pp. 
582-583; L’Un et l’Ame selon Proclos (Paris, 1972), pp. 171-189. Trouillard suggestively 
defines theurgy as ‘‘un symbolisme opératoire destiné 4 éveiller la presence divine.’’ He 
also emphatically states that ‘‘la théurgie n’est pas la magie.”’ 
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views as the ‘‘center’’ of the Sacraments) ‘‘continues the history of a 
man-God,’’ whereas theurgy is fixed in ‘‘mythic thought.’’® This may 
be so (although theurgic ritual, pace Trouillard, in no sense recalls the 
adventures of any mythic personage; on this point, Trouillard confuses 
theurgic ritual with that of the Mysteries), but a more important point 
of contrast, I think, can be found in a fundamental difference in world 
view. Christian sacramentalism, after all, is based on a theistic view 
which assumes an essential difference between Creator and creation. 
Thus, any sacramental act performed here below must ultimately depend 
for its effect on_an irruption of the Divine into an otherwise natural order. 


In contrast, theurgy is based on an emanationist view which posits a 


‘‘sympathetic’’ link between all aspects of ‘the cosmos; the emphasis here 


is on sameness, not difference. Thus theurgy, unlike Christian sacramen- 
talism, depends not on any inbreaking of the Divine but, rather, on a 


point, then, that theurgy and Christian sacramentalism part company. 

In the following sections, the theurgical praxis associated with the 
Chaldean system is outlined in detail, based on information from both 
the extant fragments as well as relevant parallel material from other 
sources, Lewy’s attempt to systematize this material, of course, cannot 
be applauded enough. However, many problems remain. Indeed, as 
Hadot points out, if we agree that the Oracles (in whole or part) were re- 
ceived via mediumistic trance over a period of time, then, in Hadot’s 
words, ‘‘toutes les expressions Chaldaiques ne peuvent étre totalement 
cohérentes, et les reconstructions systématiques doivent étre menées avec 
la plus grande prudence.’’® Dodds is similarly cautious, while at the 
same time praising Lewy’s attempt ‘‘to dovetail together the smallest 
scraps of information.’’6” Such caveats apply not only to the theological 
constructs which inform the Chaldean system (with its awkward fusion 
of gods, goddesses, and philosophical hypostases), but to the actual prac- 
tices which come under the rubric of theurgy. 

Lewy broadly separates the latter into ‘‘magical ritual’? and 
‘‘theurgical elevation,’’? with the purpose of distinguishing certain 
isolated rites from the anagogé proper. However, this separation is some- 
what arbitrary, as Lewy himself admits, since no systematic presenta- 
tion of Chaldean theurgic ritual is preserved in any of the relevant 
sources. Nonetheless, it is more than likely that Chaldean theurgic prac- 


6 Enc. Unw., p. 583. 

56 ‘*Bilan et perspectives,’ p. 719. 

57 «New Light,’ p. 268 = Lewy”, p. 697. 
68 Lewy, pp. 227-228. 
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tice was close, in many respects, to those traditions preserved in the 
magical papyri (and reflected, as well, in various Gnostic and Hermetic 
rites of ascent) and, indeed, as more recent scholarship suggests, may 
well have included a genuine noetic/contemplative element at the highest 
levels of ascent. These and other issues are discussed below. 


A, Conjunction 


The term ‘‘conjunction’’ (sdetas1¢), although it appears just once in a 
questionable fragment (fr. 208), is familiar to us from its widespread use 
in the magical papyri (as Eitrem has admirably demonstrated).*° The 
term refers to the ‘‘communication”’ or ‘‘contact’’ (but not ‘‘union’’)’° 
of the theurgist (or magician) with a particular god or spirit. It was via 
this particular rite that Julian the Chaldean purportedly ‘‘conjoined”’ 
(avvéornae) the soul of Julian fils with that of Plato and ‘“‘all the gods’’ (see 
notes to fr. 84). Proclus was also adept in the art of conjunction (see fr. 
208) and reports that such practices were especially used by the Chal- 
deans to ‘‘conjoin’’ with the various Time gods (e.g., Night, Day, 
Month, Year) as well as with Chronos himself (see Jn Tim., II, 32, 16 
ff.; 89, 15 ff.). The principal means of effecting this contact was through 
the use of various invocations: the adept ‘‘called upon’’ the god by utter- 
ing his divine names, which amounted to a lengthy recitation of 
unintelligible vowel and consonant sounds. Such nomina barbara (see fr. 
150) or voces mysticae (equivalent to the ovvOyjuara and ojuBoda; see frr. 
2, 108, 109 and notes) are found throughout the magical papyri as well 
as in certain Gnostic and Hermetic texts and are a staple of late Antique 
magical practice. Although a cursory glance at these lists of sounds 
reveals what appears to be a random selection of so much vocal gibberish, 
closer scrutiny shows that there are definite patterns not only to the ar- 
rangements of the vowels and consonants, but also in terms of numerical 
equations, all of which had potent magical properties.”1 By rhythmically 


89 See ‘‘Théurgie,’’ passim; ‘Die obotaats und der Lichtzauber in der Magie,’’ Symé. 
Os., 8, 1929, pp. 49-53. 

7 See Eitrem, ‘‘Die obotacts,’’ p. 50. Although Hitrem here rightly distinguishes the 
ritual of ‘‘conjunction’’ from the unio mystica of Plotinus, nonetheless, he claims elsewhere 
that theurgy had its origins with Plotinus: ‘‘...Plotin, dont, sans doute, dérive la 
théurgie’”’ (see ‘‘Théurgie,’’ p. 50). But this is surely wrong. See Dodds, ‘‘Theurgy,”’ 
1947, pp 57-58 = 1957, p. 286 and notes to frr. 155 and 166. 

1 See e.g., F. Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1925; rpt. 
1975); M. Hirschle, Sprachphilosophie und Namenmagie im Neuplatonismus (Meisenheim am 
Glan, 1979); P. GC. Miller, ‘In Praise of Nonsense,” in Classical Mediterranean Spirituality, 
pp. 481-505. Cf., also, F. Wisse, ‘Language Mysticism in the Nag Hammadi Texts and 
in Early Coptic Monasticism I: Cryptography,”’ Enchoria, 9, 1979, pp. 101-109. 
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chanting these sounds (which equalled the ‘‘hidden’’ or divine name of 
the god), the adept was able to effect the proper conjunction with the god. 

The obctactg with a specific deity or spirit could also be effected via ma- 
terial means. Psellus, in a long passage (P.G. 122, 881 b-c), relates a 
Chaldean ‘‘covenant’’ involving the burying and digging up of certain 
purified ‘‘hylic’’ substances (e.g., spices, plants, stones) as a means of 
conjoining with the corresponding spirit of the plant or stone. The chief 
effect of this particular conjunction was to form a ‘‘compact’’ with the 
invoked spirit so that he would function as a ministering agent during the 
soul’s ascent (and thus help ward off demonic attack).” 


B. Conjuration 


Another rite involved the actual ‘‘conjuring up’’ of a specific deity who 
would then prophesy to the theurgist, This process of conjuration could 
seemingly proceed in one of two ways: either by animating the god’s 
statue or by a ritual of ‘‘binding’’ and ‘‘loosing.’’ 


1. Animation of statues 


This particular rite properly comes under the rubric of tedeotxf, 
although (as noted above) both the term and the rite (like the term 
(sbotacte) have a wider application than Chaldean usage. Ultimately, the 
art of statue vivification goes back to an Egyptian origin.”? The actual 
term tedeattxy, however, does not appear in the extant fragments; it is 
possible, then, that the later Neoplatonists derived most (but not all) of 
their information on the subject from the tedeotixé of Julian fils.” 
According to Psellus (see Bidez, Mélanges Cumont, p. 95), this teheatix? 
état involved the placing of certain stones, herbs, even small animals 
(all designated as ouBoda; cf. fr. 108 and notes) within the cavity of a 
statue to establish a ‘“‘sympathetic’’ relation with the god. Iamblichus (De 
myst., V.23) makes a similar statement (although using the expression 4 
Beoupyixi téxvn), stressing that these ‘‘sacred’’ (iepd), “‘perfect’’ (céXeux), 
and ‘‘godlike’’ (80e187) objects provided a “‘complete and pure recep- 
tacle’”’ (Soxty dhoteAy xat xabaeév) for the god. A comparable rite is des- 
cribed in fr. 224 (although this is properly a ‘‘Porphyrian,’’ not 
Chaldean, oracle; see notes ad loc.), where Hecate gives instructions on 
how to fashion her ‘‘image;’’ in this case, from lizards and herbs ‘‘in the 


7 See Lewy, pp. 230-238. 

78 See Dodds, ‘‘Theurgy,’’ 1947, p. 63 = 1957, p. 293. 
; ™ On the “‘telestic art’’ of the Chaldeans, see Lewy, Exc. X, pp. 495-496; Dodds, 
“Theurgy,”’ 1947, pp. 61-65 = 1957, pp. 291-295; Boyancé, esp. pp. 191-194. 
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clear air under the waxing moon,”’ in conjunction with a prayer (missing 
from the text but probably composed, in part, from nomina barbara; cf., 
e.g., Mithras Liturgy, p. 23 ff., Meyer). 

The operative principle behind all these procedures is that of sym- 
patheia, a notion which assumes a direct correspondence between a given 
deity and his or her symbolic representative in the animal, mineral, and 
vegetable worlds. Thus, by properly fashioning and consecrating the 
god’s ‘‘material image”’ (and then placing it in the god’s statue), he or 
she could be persuaded to appear (generally in the form of light) and 
answer the questions put to him by the theurgist. The ‘‘illumination’”’ 
from the deity also aided the purification of the soul and its “‘vehicle’’ 


(see further infra). 


2. Binding and Loosing 


This rite (like that of obotacig and tedeotixy) must be largely 
reconstructed from sources outside the Oracles (including the ‘‘Doubtful 
Fragments’’—especially the ‘‘Porphyrian’’ oracles—of our own text). 
Again, it is a matter of a common magical practice appropriated by the 
theurgists for their own ends. 

The technique itself involved the ‘‘binding’’ of a god Me human 
medium (again, via the utterance of voces mysticae) and then “‘loosing”’ 


him (via similar formulae) when the rite was completed. Fr. 141 suggests 


that the medium himself could effect the “Joosing’’ (ExAuste) of the god 


In any event, what is important to stress here is that it was not the 
theurgist, but the god invoked, who had ultimate control over the rite. 
Although (as Lewy notes) the Chaldeans freely used the current 
vocabulary of conjuration (e.g., Seapol, dveyxn, Bia; cf. Psellus, Scripta 
minora = Des Places, p. 221: (of XaASaior) Secpodar xat Adovaw (sc. tobg 


themselves had communicated the very spells which would bind them.” 
This point is underscored in fr. 222, where Hecate appears at the behest 
of an ‘‘eloquent prayer’’ which the gods had initially suggested. Por- 
phyry uses the apt phrase ‘‘persuasive necessity’’ (neOavéyxn; fir. 219) to 
convey this same sense of gentle persuasion (as opposed to the active 
coercion of the magician; in this regard, cf. frr. 220, 221, and 223, where 
the gods invoked complain about being bound ‘“‘against their will,’’ an 
important argument for a non-Chaldean origin for these particular 
fragments. See notes ad loc.). 


73 Lewy, p. 58, n. 184; cf. pp. 39-47; Exc. V, pp. 467-471. 
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Prior to the rite, the officiants—or ‘‘caller’’ (xAfjtwp) and ‘‘receiver’’ 
(Soxets; see fr. 211 and cf. Proclus, In Crat., 100, 21-22: at Beovpytat tod¢ 
ev xAjtopac xat tods Soxéac...npoxalalpew mapaxedevoveta.)—underwent 
preliminary purifications of some kind (probably via fire and water; see 
Proclus, ibid., and cf. fr. 133 and notes) and were clothed in special 
garments (cf. Proclus, In rem p., II, 246, 23-25), We might suppose that 
in certain instances, the ‘‘caller’’ himself functioned as the medium. This 
is apparently the case in the magical papyri.”® 

The actual presence of the god was manifest in various ways. 
Iamblichus, for example (see De myst., III.5), describes several types of 
divine possession (éxtnvota, Evbovcracudc, Beopopia), each of which could 
be verified by certain physical reactions; e.g., levitation, bodily and facial 
movements, complete immobility, changes in voice, insensitivity to fire, 
etc. In addition, luminous apparitions often appeared, sometimes seen 
entering or leaving the medium’s body. In this regard, Iamblichus (De 
myst., III.6) distinguishes between apparitions seen by the ‘‘caller’’ (t@ 
Beayayotvet), those viewed by the ‘‘receiver’’ (t@ Sexouéven), and those 
witnessed by all (tot¢ m&owv Oewpodc:)—this last apparently the most 
desired effect. 

Although distinctions of this type are not made in the extant 
fragments, the information we do have generally confirms Iamblichus’ 
statements. In fr. 146, for example, the deity invoked (probably Hecate) 
is said to appear in a variety of luminous shapes; e.g., as a ‘‘fiery child,”’ 
“sumptuous light,’’ ‘‘dazzling horse,’’ even a ‘‘formless fire’? (from 
which the goddess communicated with the theurgist; cf. fr. 148). Other 


pyrean realm (see fr. 144 and notes). 

The technical terms for these ‘‘self-manifestations’’ are also found in 
the extant fragments; adtontov &yoAua, fr. 101; abténtors pé&apaatv, fr. 
142 (but without clear distinctions). Proclus, on the other hand (following 
Iamblichus), distinguishes between autoptic visions (or those seen by the 
medium or receiver) and ¢poptic visions (or those viewed only by the 
caller; see the remarks of Psellus, P.G., 122, 1136 c-d). This vocabulary 
of self-manifestation is also found in the magical papyri, sometimes in 
conjunction with the term obctasic; e.g., attontog sbotacts (PGM IV .220; 


78 See Lewy, p. 43, who claims that there is no instance in the magical papyri and 
literature of a ‘‘recipient’’ other than the ‘‘caller’’ himself. Thus, says Lewy: ‘‘We may 
therefore suppose that the Chaldeans derived their conception of the ‘recipient’...from 
oracular usage.’’ But Lewy’s contention that the term 8oxe0¢ is a Chaldean neologism 
is problematic; see notes to fr. 211. 
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930).’” Whether these two terms were conflated in the Chaldean tradition 
as well is not known; Marinus, for one, suggests not. He tells us (Vita 
Procli 28) that Proclus, as part of his ‘‘theurgic labors’ (Geoupywd 
avepyjuata), first experienced luminous visions of Hecate (pdopact 
‘Exotixots pwtoctdéow abtontovpévorc) and then, as part of the ‘‘proper 
order’’ (év téget), went on to experience the Chaldean ‘‘conjunctions”’ 
(suotéeat; see fr. 208). Since the extant fragments do point to some sort 
of orderly theurgic progression (see, e.g., the use of tétg in fr. 110; cf. 
Baduic, fr. 164; cf., also, fr. 136 and notes), Marinus’ remarks may well 
reflect a Chaldean Vorlage. 

Now Dodds has likened these luminous visions to the ‘‘ectoplasm’’ of 
modern seances, and suggests that theurgic mediumship, in general, is 
not unlike that of present-day ‘‘spiritualism’’ (and even chides Lewy for 
not noting this ‘‘helpful analogy’’).”8 But is there really an analogy here? 
After all, the purpose of a seance is to communicate with dead friends 
and relatives, not to evoke a deity in the context of a ‘‘sacramental’’ rite. 
(The repeated insistence of the later Neoplatonists on this precise point 
cannot be overlooked.) Indeed, in what sense can we compare the ‘‘ec- 
toplasm’’ of a deceased human with the luminous form of a god or god- 
dess? Surely there is an important (even qualitative) difference here.” 


C. Magical Instruments and Objects 


The ‘‘magic wheel’’ (otedgadoc; see fr. 206) of Hecate was mentioned 
above in connection with the Iynges. Although this association is not ex- 
plicitly made in the extant fragments (but cf. déxve otpopéAryyt, frr. 49 


77 See Eitrem, ‘‘Théurgie,’’ p. 56 ff. 

78 See ‘“Theurgy,’’ 1947, pp. 66-69=1957, pp. 296-299; ‘‘New Light,’’ p. 
269 = Lewy”, p. 698. Cf. ‘‘Supernormal Phenomena in Classical Antiquity,”’ (= chapt. 
X, pp. 156-210 of The Ancient Concept of Progress, Oxford, 1973) where Dodds again em- 
phasizes the similarities between theurgy and modern-day spiritualism but notes here, 
in addition, the point I make, viz. that ‘‘with all their similarities there is associated one 
fundamental contrast: what the spiritualists ascribe to the activity of a discarmate human 
mind the theurgists normally attribute to gods or non-human daemons” (p. 206). Dodds 
accounts for this difference by stressing the pagan fear of the disembodied dead as ‘‘angry 
dangerous spirits’’ whose ‘‘company was not as a rule desired’? (zbid.). The modern at- 
titude towards the dead is, of course, far more benign. But I would still maintain that 
there is an important, indeed qualitative, distinction between communing with a god in 
the context of a theurgic rite and communing with one’s dead grandmother in a darkened 
parlor. 

79 A closer ‘‘modern”’ parallel might be the ritual evocation of the goddess Astarte des- 
cribed by R. Ellwood, Mysticism and Religion (Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1980), pp. 136-138. 
Ellwood claims that his experience culminated in ‘‘a powerful and unanticipated change 
of consciousness or bolt of ecstatic energy’? which he likened (rightly or wrongly) to a 
‘‘mystical experience.”’ 
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and 87), Psellus equates the two (P.G., 122, 1133 a 8-9). As Psellus 
describes it, this ‘‘magic wheel’’ (or lynx) was a golden sphere embedded 
with a sapphire and swung around by means of a leather strap. On the 
surface of the wheel magical characters were engraved. By swinging this 
wheel, the theurgist would imitate the motion of the heavenly spheres 
and thus ‘‘sympathetically’’ attract the celestial Iynges (which would 
then function as ‘‘messengers’’ between the theurgist and the gods).®° In 
addition, the swinging of this wheel could evidently be used for more pro- 
fane ends. Marinus (Vita Procli 28; cf. fr. 208) tells us that Proclus, by 
using ‘‘certain Iynxes’’ (tuyyé twa) caused rain to fall in Attica, thus end- 
ing a serious drought. Julian fils, as well, was known as a prodigious rain- 
maker; see Suda, s.v. 

Brass instruments of some type (as well as birds) may also have been 
used in the Chaldean rites (see fr. 210 and notes), probably as an 
apotropaic means of warding off evil demons. (One is reminded here of 
the clanging of brass pots and pans at the time of the Roman Lemuria. 
As for the apotropaic use of birds, see, e.g., Porphyry, De abst., 4.16.) 
Other apotropaic devices included the wearing of magical amulets, the 
offering of sacred stones (e.g., the mnizours stone of fr. 149), as well as 
animal sacrifices.*! None of this, of course, is original. Like all the rites 
discussed above, the use of instruments and objects was common magical 
fare. But in a theurgic context, these various practices take on salvific 
significance; the end result was not mere manipulation, but the very 
salvation of the soul. 


D. Anagogt 


Although the term évaywyf does not appear in any of the undoubted 
fragments (but cf. dvaywyds, fr. 190 and notes), a developed doctrine of 
the ascent of the soul is clearly a Chaldean teaching. The term itself goes 
back to Plato, who used variants of évéyewv to describe both the ‘‘ascent”’ 
of certain heroes from Hades to Olympus (e.g., Rep. VII, 521 c) as well 
as the “‘leading up”’ of the soul via dialectical reasoning (e.g., Rep. VII, 
533 d).® It is in this latter sense that Plotinus develops this term—the 
Plotinian anagogé, in effect, understood as a contemplative process which 
brings the soul to greater and greater degrees of intellectual purification. 
In contrast, the Oracles regard the ‘‘leading up’’ of the soul as a ritual 
event; here, the soul ascends on the ‘‘rays’’ of the sun aided both by the 


80 Eitrem compares this ‘‘magic wheel’’ of Hecate with the traditional rhombos of the 
magician; see ‘‘Théurgie,’’ pp. 78-79. 

51 See Lewy, pp. 289-291. 

82 See Lewy, Exc. VIII, pp. 487-489. 
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theurgist and the gods. This difference in approach can be attributed to 
a fundamental difference in attitude towards the soul. Since Plotinus 
maintained that the higher (or rational) part ¢ of the soul 1 remained un- 
fact, ET away (via his own Sarai efforts) from the material distractions 
of the lower soul, and return (via mental and philosophical disciplines) 
to his true nature—that of unfettered contemplation of the intelligible 
world. (Plotinus’ purported success at combining his contemplative and 
active lives would certainly be personal testimony to this optimistic view 
of the soul.)® 

In contrast, the Oracles 5 place a much greater emphasis on the fall of the 
soul in toto; since ‘the sc ‘soul is in constant danger of ‘becoming. totally enslav- 
ed to matter (see c discussion supra), there is a much greater need for aid, 


both divine and human, in restoring the soul to its elemental state. The 


Oracles capecially place an emphasis on purifying the lower soul and its 
“‘vehicle’’ (or dynua-nvetpa; see, e.g., fr. 104 and notes), as it is this 


vehicle (formed of accretions from the ether, sun, moon, and i air; see fr. 


relation of this vehicle to the lower soul; it may even be the case that the 
two were sometimes conflated, but our evidence on this point is not 
secure (cf. fr. 158 and. notes). 

This doctrine of the dynua-mvetua, of course, does not originate with 
the Oracles.* It is a general Middle Platonic and Neoplatonic theme, 
found in a variety of sources, and ultimately reflects a creative reworking 
of Plato’s statements about the ‘‘vehicles’’ (dxfpat%) of the stars com- 
bined with Aristotle’s reflections on the soul’s mvedua. (According to 
Dodds, the earliest extant passage where these two terms are linked is 
Galen’s De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, p. 643 Muller.)** The principle 
join the soul ig the body; it thus functioned (in 


ly’? (wésov oédp.o; ‘De. insomn., 135 a) 


83 Cf. Porphyry, De Vita Plot. 8; see, also, the discussions in Wallis, pp. 82-90; Rist, 
pp. 213-230. 

84 For what follows, see Dodds, Proclus: The Elements of Theology, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 
1963), App. II, ‘‘The Astral Body in Neoplatonism;’? R. Kissling, ‘‘The 
OXHMA-IINEYMA of the Neoplatonists and the De Insomniis of Synesius of Cyrene,”’ 
AJP, 43, 1922, pp. 318-330; Smith, App. Two, ‘‘The xvedya/dyqua;’’ Trouillard, 
“R éflexions sur OXHMA dans les ‘Eléments de Théologie’ de Proclus,’’ REG, LXX, 
1957, pp. 102-107; Lewy, Exc. II, pp. 449-456; F. Cumont, Lux Perpetua (Paris, 1949), 
pp. 361-386; Dillon, Tamblichi Chalcidensis Fragmenta, (Leiden, 1973), pp. 371-377; J. 
Finamore, Jamblichus and the Theory of the Vehicle of the Soul, (Chico, CA, 1985). Cf., also, 
Proclus, In Tim., Il, 234, 19-235, 9; Porphyry, De regressu an., pp. 27*,5- 30*6; 
31*,16-32*,25; 34*,28-35*,29, Bidez; Iamblichus, De myst., III.11; 14; V.26. 

85 Proclus: El. Th., p. 316. 
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which provided a mediating link between incorporeality and corporeali- 
ty. The dynuo-nvebyo was also regarded as the seat of both sensation and 
imagination; Simplicius, for example, refers to the 8ynu« as both 
aicintixdv and pavtactixdy (De anima, p. 17).%° 

Now the later Neoplatonists all accepted the doctrine of the dynpa- 
mvedya, but with varying emphases. Porphyry, for example, believed that 

he vehicle was attached only to the irrational soul and that, after death, 

both would be resolved into their constituent elements. For Porphyry, 
only the rational or higher soul could truly be saved and only through 
the type of philosophical speculation espoused by Plotinus. In this 
regard, Porphyry—like Plotinus—argued that the higher soul never ac- 
tually descended into matter, but remained eternally above in the in- 
telligible order. Therefore, one need only exercise the power of his 
intellect via philosophical contemplation to revert back to his true nature. 
Although Porphyry conceded that theurgic praxis could purify the lower 
soul and its vehicle, the use of such ritual was of value only to the or- 
dinary man who could not follow the entire Plotinian path. In any event, 
for Porphyry, theurgy could elevate the soul only to a position within the 
material world. It could never lead the soul back to the One. 

Tamblichus, on the other hand, admitted that both the irrational soul 
and its vehicle were worthy of salvation (along with the rational or higher 
soul), and that all three could be purified by theurgy. Since Iamblichus 
maintained that the soul, in its entirety, was implicated in matter, the 
corresponding use of theurgy—at every level of the soul—could therefore 
elevate the soul beyond the material to the intelligible world and 
ultimately back to the One. This is also the case with Proclus who, in ad- 
dition, further developed the theory of the soul’s vehicle, asserting an im- 
material ‘luminous body’’ (adyoet8é¢ s@pa) for the higher soul (not 
subject to corruption), as well as a perishable, material vehicle 
(xvevuatixov Synpa) for the lower soul (see frr. 119, 120 and notes). 
Although Proclus believed that theurgy could purify both parts of the 
soul and their corresponding vehicles, only the higher soul and its im- 
material vehicle would ultimately be saved. 

As for Chaldean doctrine concerning the salvation of the 8ynye- 
mvedua, we are again on tentative ground. Dodds and Lewy, for example, 
had argued against its salvation.” Geudtner, however, based on an acute 
interpretation of the terminology in frr. 128 and 129 (see notes ad loc.), 
argues the opposite view, i.e., that the vehicle not only survives death but 
secures a post-mortem dwelling place in the Ethereal realm. If this is 


86 This passage is cited by Kissling, p. 321. 
87 See Dodds, Proclus: El. Th., p. 320; Lewy, p. 219, n. 166. 
88 Geudtner, pp. 18-24. 
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the case (and other scholars would concur), then the Chaldean position 
would prefigure that adopted by Iamblichus. 

The next problem, then, is ascertaining the Chaldean position vis-a-vis 
the purification/salvation of the higher soul. As noted above, both 
Iamblichus and Proclus argued that the higher soul could be purified via 
theurgy; Porphyry said no, maintaining that contemplation alone (in the 
Plotinian manner) was effective at this level. If we look at the extant 
fragments, it is clear that a majority allude to obvious ritual/theurgic pro- 
cedures (as described above); however, frr. 1 and 9a, in contrast, suggest 
some form of contemplative experience. In fr. 1, for example, the 
theurgist is counselled by the gods to ‘‘extend an empty mind’? (tetvat 
xevedv voov) towards the Highest God (or 7 vontév) in order to “‘perceive”’ 
(voeiv) him. Similarly, in fr. 9a, the advice is ‘‘to extend the perceptive 
faculty in the soul’’ (anime noema ampliare) ‘‘towards the One”’ (in 
unum)—both of these experiences understood as a movement away from 
concrete, sensible images (cf. multivarium aliud, fr. 9a) towards an in- 
tuitive grasp of the Highest Reality. In fr. 1, this intuitive perception is 
achieved via the ‘‘flower/flame of mind;”’ i.e., that most discreet part of 
the mind which is akin to the fiery, intelligible essence of the Father. 

Now this kind of language is strikingly reminiscent of Plotinus’ va 
negativa approach to the One. In Plotinian terms, (e.g., Eun. VI.9.8-11), 
this ascent to the One involves a “‘stripping away’’ of multiplicity, a 
“‘putting away of otherness,”’ a ‘‘going forth from the self,”’ a “‘simplify- 
ing,’’ a ‘‘self-surrender,”’ an ‘extension towards contact,’’ a ‘‘rest,’’ the 
“flight of the alone to the Alone.’’ For Plotinus, this ultimate 
experience—this ‘‘flight”’ of the solitary soul towards the solitary One— 
is specifically mediated through ‘‘the prime part of vod<’’ or ‘‘that ele- 
ment in vod¢ which is not vod’? but is akin to the One (see, e.g., Enn. 
V.5.8.22-23 and notes to fr. 1)—an obvious analogue to the Chaldean 
&vOo¢ vod.®® Thus, in both instances, the ultimate experience is that of a 
supra-rational state of unified intuition at the very highest levels of as- 
cent. Given these parallels, then, how are we to reconcile this apparent 
inner, contemplative apprehension of the Divine with the type of exter- 
nal, ritual theurgy generally associated with the Chaldean anagogé? 

Several solutions have been proposed. Cremer, for example (based on 
the remarks of Iamblichus in De myst., VI.7), understands fr. 1 as de- 
scriptive of the passive mental attitude necessary for the theurgist to 


®° On Plotinus’ mysticism in general see, e.g., J. M. Rist, Plotinus: the Road to Reality, 
(Cambridge, 1967), pp. 213-230; P. Hadot, ‘‘Neoplatonist Spirituality: I. Plotinus and 
Porphyry,’ in Classical Mediterranean Spirituality, pp. 230-249; R. T. Wallis, Neoplatonism, 
pp. 82-90; idem, ‘‘The Spiritual Importance of Not Knowing,’’ in Classical Mediterranean 
Spirituality, esp. pp. 470-475. 
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achieve before he can proceed with his theurgic labors.*° In this analysis, 
xt vortov would not signify the Highest God but be an equivalent expres- 
sion for Iamblichus’ pévot of Geof who, in contra-distinction to demons, 
must be approached ‘‘without violence’’ (od opodpécntt, fr. 1 = ob8ep08 
&nethh, De myst., V1.7)— that is, ‘‘passively.’’ Cremer would also equate 
lamblichus’ expression xabapd¢ Aéyos with the d&vBog voi of fr. 1 and thus 
understand this latter term as expressive of the theurgist’s ‘‘pure”’ 
(= ‘‘passive’’) approach to the gods. Although this is a suggestive inter- 
pretation, Cremer makes an important oversight—that Iamblichus else- 
where (Comm. In Parm., frr. 2A and 2B Dillon; see notes to fr. 1) uses 
the &v0¢ vod terminology precisely as it is most obviously used here; 1-€., 
in connection with the contemplative apprehension of the Supreme God 
(or tt vontév). 

Lewy’s interpretation of fr. 1 is similarly problematic. Since Lewy, as 
Cremer, views the Chaldean anagogé as strictly a ritual event, he, too, is 
forced to interpret the language of fr. 1 in like terms. Thus, for Lewy, 
the contemplative language of fr. 1 would not express a Plotinian-type 
experience as such, but reflect, instead, only the appropriation of 
Platonic philosophical terminology to express what, in fact, is a 
theurgic/ritual illumination. In Lewy’s words: 

Plato compared the illumination accompanying the vision of the Ideas with 
that experienced by the initiate at the culminating point of the mystery. The 
Chaldeans, on the other hand, used the image of philosophical vision in 
order to represent the illumination of their initiate. Their equivocal mode 
of expression gave the Neoplatonists the possibility to interpret the injunc- 
tions of the Oracles concerning ritual ceremonies as figurative expressions 
of spiritual experiences; they could thus identify the Chaldean mystery of 
the ascent towards the divine light with the Plotinian intellectual process of 
self-perfection which is independent of all external action. The greater part 
of their injunctions relating to the accomplishment of the Chaldean mystery 
of immortality receive in the texts in which they have come down to us a 
spiritual interpretation.® 


Although Lewy is correct, methodologically, to caution against accep- 
ting, prima facie, the various Neoplatonizing interpretations of the Oracles, 
he is guilty of overstatement when he suggests that most of these inter- 
pretations must then be considered suspect. Indeed, it may be the case 
that the Neoplatonists gave a ‘‘spiritual’’ interpretation to many of the 
injunctions of the Oracles (including fr. 1) precisely. because this was their 
intent in the first place. 


90 Cremer, pp. 11-13; cf. p. 125. 
1 Lewy, p. 176. 
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Hadot, for one, is aware of this and asks, in particular, whether the 
Oracles actually proposed two alternative methods of ascent; i.e., a 
theurgic method and a “‘purely spiritual’? method. To reconcile this ap- 
parent contradiction, Hadot suggests that the Chaldean anagogé may well 
have been close to Porphyrian conceptions, viz. theurgical purification 
for the lower soul, leading to union with the lesser gods; philosophical or 
contemplative purification for the higher soul, culminating in union with 
the One (or Chaldean Father).°? A. Smith makes a similar observation 
but prefers to speak in terms of a ‘‘lower’’ and ‘‘higher’’ theurgy, the 
former concerned with the ‘‘lower gods’’ and therefore ‘‘material in its 
ritual,’’ the latter addressed to the ‘‘transcendent gods’’ and, therefore, 
“less material’’ (if at all) in its ‘“‘ritual elements.’’ Smith’s distinction is 
based primarily on his reading of Iamblichus’ De mystertis, but suggests 
that some form of ‘‘lower’’ and ‘‘higher’’ theurgy may already have been 
present in the Oracles.%% 

: The problem here is that Hadot seemingly wants to maintain a distinc- 
tion between theurgy per se and philosophical contemplation as an activi- 
ty devoid of theurgic elements, whereas Smith wants to include a 
theurgic or ritual dimension at even the highest levels of ascent. How- 
ever, Smith equivocates on this last point and admits (with specific 
regard to Proclus) that ‘‘one might suppose that the word theurgy was 
sometimes not applied to the very highest level of ascent.’’** Elsewhere, 
Smith notes that Proclus apparently ‘‘cuts theurgy short’’ at the level of 
the vontoi Geof, thus separating theurgic praxis from the activity of the 
&vO0g vod. At the highest level of ascent, there is only ‘‘silence’’ and the 
experience of vénot¢.°° Marinus (Vita Procii 3) alludes to the same division 
when he posits a grade of ‘‘supra-human’’ virtues over that of the 
“‘theurgic”’ virtues. Smith remarks: ‘‘It is noteworthy that the highest 
virtues are passed over in silence, a perhaps not altogether fortuitous use 


= fees et perspectives,’ pp. 718-719. 

mith, pp. 90-99; 130-132. Cf., e.g., Iamblichus, De myst., IV.2: tig Ane Seovpyia 
Birtév gout mdm; V.15: mech obv axe tig Opnoxelac 6 Surhode ioe at yap lew, 
Emote dodpatos ayvdg dnd m&ong yevéoews...6 8 dvartrhdpevos tOv swpdtov xal 7c 
evdhov nhong meaypatelac, 

% Smith, p. 113. 

85 Smith, p. 112. Cf. A. Sheppard, ‘‘Proclus’ Attitude to Theurgy,’’ CQ, 32, 198: 
pp. 212-224, who elaborates on Smith’s analysis by distinguishing ee ae of ae 
in Proclus’ writings; forms of ‘‘white magic’’ (as esp. emphasized by Marinus in his Life 
of Proclus), forms of ritual theurgy that make ‘‘the soul intellectually alive’ by elevating 
it toa level within the intelligible realm, and a non-ritual, ‘‘internal’’ theurgy akin to 
Plotinian mysticism. This last form of theurgy (following Smith) would principally utilize 
the ‘‘activating” power of the “‘one’’ as a symbolon within the soul as the means of uniting 
the soul with the transcendent One. Such an analysis of the final stages of ascent may 
apply to the Oracles as well (see further infra). 
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of the word which recalls that region of silence at the summit of the noetic 
world.’?% 

A similar distinction is made by Festugitre who demonstrates that for 
Proclus, theurgy was a means of purifying the 6yjyo-xveduc in particular 
(and thus permitting union with the ‘‘traditional gods’’) whereas con- 
templation via the év6e¢ vod permitted union with the ‘‘god of the 
philosophers,’’ i.e., the One. Festugiére’s argument is further illumined 
by a similar distinction in the writings of Hierocles, a contemporary of 
Proclus.*’ 

As for Iamblichus, although he does not focus on union with the One 
in the De mystertis, he nonetheless alludes to some sort of trans-theurgical 
moment in the ascent when he states in X.6 that the téAog of the lepatixtg 
(=theurgic) dvaywyfj¢ is establishing the soul in the dlw tH Squrovpyixe 
6c@°* and, therefore, at a level lower than that of the Supreme God. The 
same point is made in X.5. Elsewhere (as noted supra), Iamblichus (like 
Proclus) asserts the role of the &v@og vod in apprehending the Highest 
God. 

It is clear, then, that the later Neoplatonists were all trying to maintain 


some sort of distinction between theurgy and contemplation, with any at- 
tendant confusion arising more from their attempt to combine these two 
modes of ascent rather than rigidly separate them. (Porphyry would be 
the exception here.) If this is the case, then, did this attempt stem prin- 
cipally from a desire to wed Plotinus with the Juliani (as Lewy contends), 
or from a pattern implicit in the Oracles themselves? I would suggest the 
latter, and propose the following stages of ascent: 

1. First of all, it is clear that the initial stages involved the purification 
of the lower soul/éynpa-nvetx via a series of material rites. Psellus, for 
example (P.G., 122, 1132 a 8-12), tells us that +6 tie duxiig Sxnwo is 
‘‘strengthened’’ (Svvaudcopev) or ‘purified’? (xabatpefat) via ‘‘stones”’ 
(Affouc), ‘‘herbs’’ (néatc), and ‘‘incantations’’ (@mpSatc), thus making it 
‘‘well-wheeled’’ (ettpoxov) for the ascent. Marinus (Vita Proclt 28; cf. fr. 
206) tells us that Proclus was not only proficient in the use of the Chal- 


96 Smith, p. 113. 

87 “Contemplation philosophique et Art théurgique chez Proclus,’’ Studi di Storia 
Religiosa della Tarda Antichita (Messina, 1968), pp. 7-18. But cf. J. Trouillard, ‘‘Le 
Merveilleux dans la Vie et la Pensée de Proclus,’’ RPFE, 163, 1973, p. 452, who argues, 
contra Festugiére, that ‘‘Proclus n’est pas double...il a bien intégré 4 sa démarche 
philosophique son goat du merveilleux.’’ See, also, G. Shaw, ‘“Theurgy: Rituals of 
Unification in the Neoplatonism of Iamblichus,’’ Traditio, 41, 1985, pp. 1-98 who, influ- 
enced by Trouillard’s analysis, now makes a similar case for Iamblichus. 

98 This point is also noted by Finamore, Jamblichus and the Theory of the Vehicle of the 
Soul, p. 162, n. 66. On Iamblichus’ demiurgic notions in general, see Dillon, Lamblicht 
Fragmenta, pp. 37-39; Festugiére, Rév., IV, pp. 280-282. 
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dean ‘‘conjunctions,’’ ‘‘prayers,’’ and ‘‘magic wheels’’ (as well as ex- 
periencing autopizc visions of Hecate), but that he indulged in numerous 
lustrations (cf. fr. 133 and note). Elsewhere, Proclus himself mentions 
the use of ‘‘herbs’’ and “‘stones’’ in connection with ‘‘purifications’’ 
(xabdpaetc) by ‘‘sea water’’ and ‘‘sulphur’’ (De Magia; p. 151, 5-9 Bidez. 
Marinus, zbid., similarly mentions, in general, that Proclus toi¢ 
XahSaixots xalapote xabaroduevoc.) All of these rites, then, would corre- 
spond to certain of the theurgical procedures discussed above. However, 
to what extent all or just some of these rites were considered a necessary 
prelude to the main elevation cannot be recovered from our sources, 
other than to note some sort of orderly progression (most likely over a 
period of time). In this regard, cf. Iamblichus, De myst., V.20, who men- 
tions ‘‘those in the beginning of theurgy,’’ ‘‘those in the middle,’’ and 
those ‘‘few’’ who attain the ‘‘summit of the hieratic art,’’ but only after 
“‘great pain’’ and “‘late in life.’’ 

2. Now, part of this process involved what Lewy called ‘‘the central 
Chaldean sacrament;’’ i.e., the elevation of the soul on the rays of the 
sun. Again, the precise order of events here must be tentatively 
reconstructed from various sources, including the extant fragments. For 
the most part, I have followed Lewy’s lead, but with certain 
modifications. 

a. According to Lewy, a ritual ‘‘burying’’ of the body (as reported by 
Proclus; see Th. pl., 1V.9; p. 30, 17 ff., S.-W.) preceded the actual eleva- 
tion on the sun’s rays (which Proclus, zb7d., alludes to as ‘‘the most secret 
of initiations:’’ év tH wvotixwtéty tév teAetéov).°° The apparent purpose 
of this rite was to mimic death, so that the soul (as in its actual post- 
mortem state) could be properly separated from the body. To this end, 
the head of the initiate was left uncovered, as this was where the soul was 
believed to reside. But Lewy’s further interpretation of this rite as a 
‘mystic, voluntary suicide’! is surely wrong. Not only is the notion of 
death by violence (symbolic or otherwise) not attested as a Chaldean doc- 
trine, but the one fragment which might support such a position is clearly 
misread by Lewy (see fr. 159 and notes). A better interpretation of this 
Proclan passage, then, is that of Saffrey and Westerink (see notes ad loc.), 
who suggest that this symbolic burial would correspond to the sixth 
‘*kind”’ of death enumerated by Damascius (In Phaed., II § 149,7-8), viz. 


°° See Lewy, pp. 204-207. 

100 Lewy, pp. 205-206. But whether this elevation was further acted out in terms of 
an actual ‘‘fire cult’’ is problematic. Kroll (p. 55, and thus Dodds, ‘‘Theurgy,’’ 1947, 
p. 56 = 1957, p. 285) thought yes, and suggested an analogy with the “‘fire cult’’ of the 
Zoroastrians. But Lewy (rightly, I think) discounts this analogy, principally citing lack 
of evidence (see p. 429, n. 104). 
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the ‘‘supernatural death’’ or “‘more divine way’’ of the theurgists, in 
which the elements of the body (symbolically) ‘‘dissolve’’ (thus assuring 
that the body, in its post-mortem state, will be free of demonic 
vengeance). 

b. Once the body was symbolically ‘‘dead,’”’ then the soul could be 
properly separated from it; but the precise nature of this separation must 
be conjectured. Certain clues, however, are given by Syrianus (as 
reported by Proclus; see Jn rem p., I, 152, 7-153, 20) who likens the Chal- 
dean initiation to the funeral rites performed by Achilles at the burial of 
Patroclus. In this analogy (as interpreted by Lewy), the officiant at the 
rite (modelled on Achilles) would perform the actual separation by ‘‘call- 
ing forth’’ the soul of the initiate; the initiate, in turn, would be “‘laid 
out’? (or symbolically ‘‘buried’’) in the manner of Patroclus.'™ 

Another possibility (perhaps performed in conjunction with the above) 
is that the initiate himself would aid in releasing the soul by engaging in 
certain breathing exercises. Fr. 124, for example, states that the soul is 
“thrust forth’? (é&wotfjpes) by ‘‘inhaling’’ (dvénvoot). Similarly, in fr. 
130, the soul (at a higher level of ascent) ‘‘draws in’’ (€\xovoat) the 
“flowering flames’’ (mupsots éxpatouc) which descend ‘‘from the Father”’ 
(tx matpd0ev). Westerink, (see notes to fr. 130) thinks specifically here in 
terms of ‘‘feeding on’’ or ‘‘breathing in’’ sunlight. A similar process of 
“drawing in’’ or ‘‘inhaling’’ the sun’s rays or ‘‘breath’’ is found in the 
Mithras Liturgy (p. 7, Meyer): ‘‘Draw in (@\xe) breath (xveSpa) from the 
rays, drawing in (avaonév) three times as much as you can, and you will 
see yourself being lifted up and ascending to the height, so that you seem 
to be in mid-air.’’ As Meyer notes (p. ix), this passage probably reflects 
some type of actual breathing technique, an observation apropos for the 
Chaldean material as well. Certainly, breathing techniques of one kind 
or another are a common feature of a wide variety of ascent traditions.' 

c. Following this initial release, then, the separated soul would be led 
upward on the rays of the sun (or ‘‘Material Connectors;”’ see fr. 80), 
making its way back up through the various spheres and elements which 
marked its descent (see fr. 110 and notes). This principal elevation would 
again be guided by the theurgist, with the aid of ministering angels (see 
frr. 122, 123 and notes) and the three Teletarchs (see fr. 85 and notes). 
In addition, the soul’s ascent would be aided by the singing of hymns (see 
fr. 131 and notes), the uttering of prayers (cf. fr. 140 and notes), and the 
chanting of voces mysticae. In Chaldean terminology, these last would be 


101 Lewy, pp. 206-207. 
102 See, e.g., M. Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, (Princeton, 1958), pp. 55-65, 
for a discussion of such techniques in a variety of religious traditions. 
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the ovv@jyata and otpPoda«, identified with the Iynges (cf. fr. 87 and 
notes) and thus described in fr. 108 as ‘‘sown throughout the cosmos by 
the Father.’’ As such, these ‘‘tokens’’ and ‘‘symbols’’ have both material 
and immaterial manifestations. In the former instance, they are equated 
with the stones, herbs, scents, etc. handled by the theurgist during some 
of the preliminary rites (as discussed above). In the latter instance, they 
are imbedded in the soul as voces mysticae, serving not only as a means of 
prodding the soul upward, but also having the power to ward off demonic 
attack (see fr. 2 and notes). With this protection, then, the soul enters 
or ‘‘hastens’’ (see fr. 115) towards the streams of light, is drawn upward, 
‘‘mingles’’ with the solar ‘‘channels’’ or ‘‘rays’’ (see fr. 66) and is 
ultimately established in the sun itself (see fr. 111)—‘‘the seven-rayed 
god’’ (6 éntéxtic Aedg; see fr. 194). As such, this ascent to the sun (in 
Lewy’s interpretation) would be the culminating event of the entire 
anagogé—the rays of the sun, in effect, accomplishing the final purifica- 
tion of the soul and thus rendering it ‘“‘immortal’’ (émofavatiouds; see 
Proclus, In rem p., I, 152, 10).1° 

But this purification (in Lewy’s analysis) would not be limited simply 
to the purifying effects of the visible or mundane sun, but would involve, 
as well, the intelligible purification of the rational soul via the ‘‘noetic’’ 
or intelligible rays of Aion—the transmundane sun—whose “‘light,’’ in 
turn, would derive from the intelligible fire of the Father; these ‘‘noetic 
rays,’’ then, descending from the Father via Aion to the visible sun, 
where the elevated soul ‘‘rests’’ (and is consequently ‘‘purified;”’ see fr. 
130 and notes). As a noetic experience, then (argues Lewy), this 
purification—although expressed in ‘‘noetic’’ or contemplative language 
(as in fr. 1)—would, in fact, remain strictly a ritual event, conducted by 
the theurgist, and accompanied ‘‘by magical operations, invocations, 
recitals, and above all by numerous luminous visions.’’!% Thus, for 
Lewy, this elevation, in fine, would take the form of a sublime epopteia, 
similar to that described in the Mithras Liturgy, where the adept ascends 
on the rays of the sun to the Great God Aion-Helios-Mithra, and is 
subsequently ‘‘immortalized.”’ 

What Lewy fails to appreciate, however, is that Chaldean utilization 
of ‘‘intellectual’’ or ‘‘philosophical’’ language to describe the highest 
moments of ascent may not simply reflect an equation of ‘‘magical’’ and 
‘“ntellectual’’ processes (with the rites alone effecting purification),'!% 
but point instead to a genuine contemplative experience free of external 


103 See Lewy, esp. pp. 198-199. 
104 See Lewy, p. 208; cf. pp. 184-204. 
105 See Lewy, esp. pp. 174-176. 
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manipulation. (This contemplative element is importantly missing from 
the ascent described in the Mithras Liturgy.) If so, the ascent to the sun 
would not effect the final purification of the soul (i.e., that of the higher 
or rational soul) but, rather, would serve only to fully purify the dynua- 
mveda—the salvation of which is promised by the Oracles (see esp. frr. 
128, 129, 158 and notes; cf. fr. 196). 

Following this line of interpretation, then, the Chaldean anagogé, as a 
whole, would parallel that of Porphyry (as Hadot suggests); i.e., 
theurgical purification for the lower soul/8ynwa-nvetyo, intellectual or 
comtemplative purification for the higher soul. This is the same model 
Festugiére finds appropriate for Proclus. However, in Proclus’ case (as 
noted above), a clear separation between theurgy and contemplation is 
not always easy to determine. This caveat would also apply to 
Iamblichus, as both see theurgy, in some form, as extending to the higher 
soul. What needs to be determined now is just what theurgy means at 
this higher level, and is a ‘‘higher’’ theurgy operative in the Oracles as 
well? 

A distinction between types of theurgy, of course, has already been 
noted by various scholars. We have already mentioned Smith’s ‘‘lower’’ 
and ‘‘higher’’ theurgy, the former restricted to material rites connected 
with the “‘lower gods,’’ the latter concerned with worship of the 
“transcendent gods.’’ Eitrem also distinguishes types of theurgy and, in 
terms of the Oracles, notes a ‘‘contemplative theurgy’’ (or ‘‘theoretical 
theurgy’’), as well as a ‘“‘practical theurgy,’’ the former corresponding to 
the theosophical speculations of the Chaldeans, the latter to the actual 
techniques of ascent. For Eitrem, then, there is no contemplative aspect 
to the ascent per se, but only those ritual practices which he analogizes 
to the systaseis and epopteiat of the magical papyri.'°® 

Rosan, in his study of Proclus, also speaks in terms of a ‘‘lower’’ and 
‘‘higher’’ theurgy, understanding the former as ‘‘theurgy proper’’ (and 
thus relegated to the use of material objects), the latter equated with Pro- 
clan pistis.1°7 In this latter sense, Proclus, at times (e.g., Th. pl., 1.25; p. 
112, 1-3, S.-W.; Comm. In Parm., p. 502, 10-12, ed. C. Steel=p. 42, 
15-16, Kl.-Lab.), regards pzstis as the primary means of union with the 
One, arguing that it is ‘‘faith’’ (as a ‘‘theurgic power’’) which properly 
engenders that ‘‘silence’’ within the soul which is the appropriate mode 
of response to the ‘‘silence’’ of the noetic ‘‘deep’’ where the One (or 
Father) resides (cf. Th. pl., I1V.9; p. 31, 12-16, S.-W.; see frr. 16, 132 


106 «*Théurgie,’’ pp. 51-52, The same distinction is made by Cremer, pp. 20-21. 
107 L, J. Rosan, The Philosophy of Proclus (New York, 1949), pp. 213-215 and n. 152; 
Cf. Rist, Plotinus, pp. 231-246. 
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and notes). Elsewhere, however (e.g., Exc. chald., IV; In Alc. I, p. 114 
[248,3 Cr.] W.; Th. pl., 1.3; p. 15, 3-4, S.-W.), Proclus uses the &vOo¢ 
vod terminology to express the soul’s union with the One, this union un- 
derstood in the manner described above, viz. as a supra-rational state of 
unified intuition. 

Now, although Smith sees Proclus as sometimes distinguishing 
theurgy from the activity of the &vOo¢ vod (see supra), he also suggests that 
Proclus may well have regarded the &vO0¢ vot as that ‘‘token’’ or otvOqua 
of the One within the soul (and, thus, would have regarded it, in some 
sense, as a ‘‘theurgic’’ device).!°° As evidence, Smith (apparently follow- 
ing Bremond)!" cites Jn rem p., 1, 177, 17-24, where Proclus speaks of 
the ‘‘unifying substance’’ (évatag brostécews) of the soul as t6 dppytov 
odvOyu0 which (based on the principle “‘like by like’’) unites the transcen- 
dent One (or t@ Snép odctav nécav xat Cwiv) with its proper ‘‘essence”’ 
(ovetag) and ‘‘life’’ (Gw7¢) within the soul. Elsewhere (e.g., Jn Alc. I, p. 
114 [247,7-248,4 Cr.] W.), Proclus specifically describes the ascent to the 
One in terms of ascending to abdtiy thy dxpav Smapetw ci buys which, for 
Proclus, is the &vOog tig obetag Hudv or td &vO0¢ tod vod.1!° At this point, 
the soul is unified by “‘becoming one”’ (v yevéuevot) and ‘acting as one’’ 
(évoetd&¢ evepyyoavtes). 

In light of these passages, then, there can be no doubt that Proclus did 
indeed equate the &vOo0¢ vod with the term otv@nua and understood it 
specifically as the ‘‘unifying power’’ of the soul. Psellus corroborates 
this. In his commentary to our fr. 1 (=P.G., 122, 1144 b 11-12), he ex- 
actly states: &vOo¢ 8€ tod vod 7 Evrata cH¢ huyxF¢ Sbvapts. In addition, in his 
commentary to our fr. 110 (=P.G., 122, 1129 d 4-7), Psellus 
understands the iepdg Adyog of the soul as both f voeputépa Cor as well as 
4 ShyAorépa Sdvapts tie huis, 7 &vb0¢ vod év Exépoic dvoudCer td Adyiov. 
Elsewhere, Psellus (quoting Proclus) states that the soul is formed é&xd 


108 Smith, p. 120. 

109 See Smith, tbzd.; cf. A. Bremond, ‘‘Un Texte de Proclus sur la Priére et 1’Union 
Divine,’’ RSR, 19, 1929, pp. 460-462 who, like Smith, similarly equates the obvOqua of 
unity within the soul with the &v@og vod. Although Smith does not specifically cite Bre- 
mond here, he does cite this article in his bibliography. Cf., also, Sheppard, ‘‘Proclus’ 
Attitude to Theurgy,’’ p. 221: ‘‘...Proclus thinks of the ‘one in the soul’ as a odpBodov 
of the First Hypostasis and that it is because of this sjuBoAov-relationship that mystical 
union is possible...mystical union could be described as a lofty kind of theurgy because 
turning the ‘one in the soul’ towards the supreme One was thought of as activating a 
aduBodov in the direction of what it symbolized.”’ 

0 See J. M. Rist, ‘‘Mysticism and Transcendence in Later Neoplatonism,’’ Hermes, 
92, 1964, pp. 213-225; W. Beierwaltes, ‘‘Der Begriff des ‘unum in nobis’ bei Proklos,’’ 
in Die Metaphysik im Mittelalter, (Berlin, 1963), pp. 255-266. Cf. H. D. Saffrey, 
‘“*Neoplatonist Spirituality: II. From Jamblichus to Proclus and Damascius,”’ in Classical 
Mediterranean Spirituality, pp. 250-265; R. T. Wallis, ‘‘The Spiritual Importance of Not 
Knowing,’’ in ibid., pp. 475-478. 
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t@v fepav Adywv xal tdv Oeiwv ovpBdAwy (see P.G., 122, 1148 b 
7-8 = Proclus, Exc. chald., V; p. 195, 18-19 Pitra; see notes to fr. 109)."1! 
In sum, then, for Proclus, the highest ‘‘unifying power’’ of the soul 
would be precisely that theurgic ‘‘sacred word”’ or ‘‘divine token/sym- 
bol?’ understood as the ‘‘flower of mind’’ or &v@o¢ vod ( = ‘‘one’’ in the 
soul; e.g. In Parm., 1071, 25-31). 

In this analysis, then, the highest levels of ascent, for Proclus, would 
utilize both a contemplative as well as theurgic technique; i.e., a process 
of intelligible perception (as outlined, e.g., in In Ak, I, pp. 113-115 
[246,3-249,14 Cr.], W.) combined with the unifying or ‘‘theurgic’’ 
power of the &v@og vod as a aivOquc. A similar process is described in Th. 
pl., 1V.11; p. 35, 11-38, 27, S.-W., where the via negativa approach to the 
One, as well as aspects of the intelligible world in general, are combined 
with the graded use of various suv@jpat«. In addition, Proclus also ad- 
mits the efficacy of hymns offered to various classes of transcendent be- 
ings (e.g., Th. pl., II.11; p. 65, 5-15, S.-W.; TV.16; p. 50, 11-28, S.-W.; 
cf., also, the ‘“‘hymn’’ to the voepoi 9eof, fr. 18 and notes) and in one in- 
stance (Exc. chald., I; p. 192, 23-25 Pitra) equates the ‘‘intellectual’’ 
(voepot) and ‘‘invisible’’ (&pavets) hymns ‘‘of the ascending soul’’ (tic 
é&voryouévns buys) with ‘‘the ineffable tokens of the Father’’ (té ovvOqjuata 
tod matpdc te &ppyta). In Exe. chald., I; p. 193, 12 Pitra, the hymn of- 
fered to the Father is, in effect, the soul’s ‘‘assimilation’’ (€Gojofwatw) to 
him.'? And here, Proclus specifically rejects both the ordinary forms of 
hymnal praise (Aéyou obvOetot or xevi] dnuctov xatatyidt) as well as exter- 
nal rites (Epywv xataoxev7 or Epywv pavtacia perc téxvns xexadhwmiapéveov) 
as effective at the higher levels of ascent. This is also true with regard to 
Proclus’ theory of prayer, since Proclus understands ‘‘perfect’’ (teAela) 
or “‘true’’ (&An@tvi}) prayer not in terms of ordinary vocal speech, but as 
an interior five-fold process of ascent which culminates in union (évwstc) 
with the gods. As such, the function of ‘‘perfect’’ prayer is precisely that 
of evoking or awakening within the soul those very ‘‘tokens’’ (or 
ovvOjyata) of the gods which, in turn, effect this union (see In Tim., I, 


411 In terms of Proclus’ text, Sheppard (‘‘Proclus’ Attitude to Theurgy,”’ p. 220, n. 
28) reads voepot Aoyol here (following Jahn) rather than fepot Aoyol (Des Places). Des 
Places’ reading, however, remains the better choice as it is obviously based on confirma- 
tion from Psellus as well as the Oracles (cf. fr. 110: tep@ Aéye; fr. 175: fepot Aéyou). It is 
likely that the voepév of codd. B and V of Exc. chald. (cod. P has iepév) is a copyist’s error 
based on ‘‘attraction’’ from the subsequent line: &xd té&v voep&v cidav. 

442 Tyouillard, L’Un et l’Ame, p. 178, likens Proclus’ understanding of prayer to the 
‘orison’’ or ‘ontological prayer’’ of the Christian mystics which, similarly, is not to be 
understood in terms of ordinary prayer but as the soul’s turning towards and uniting with 
See further discussion, see E. Underhill, Mysticism, 12th ed. (New York, 1972), p. 
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910, 27-212, 1. Cf., also, Iamblichus, De myst., V.26, who similarly 
underscores the ‘‘elevating’’ (évaywydv) force of prayer. It may be that 
Iamblichus’ theory of prayer (on which Proclus is dependent) may 
ultimately go back to Chaldean doctrine; see fr. 121 and notes). 

In any event, based again on the principle ‘‘like by like’ (see Exc. 
chald., IV; p. 194, 10 Pitra), Proclus insists that the One (and the in- 
telligible world as a whole) must be apprehended by the ‘“‘like’’ part of 
the soul—the One itself apprehended here (cbid., p. 195, 4 ff. Pitra) not 
by the “flower of mind’’ but by an even more refined essence, the 
“flower of the whole soul’? (&vO0¢ musig ths puxfic; see notes to fr. 1). 
Thus, for Proclus, the higher levels of ascent would involve not only a 
process of intelligible or noetic contemplation (in the Plotinian sense), 
but a type of ‘‘higher’’ theurgy as well, this latter involving the use of 
“‘perfect’’ prayer, synthémata, noetic hymning, sacred silences, theurgic 
“faith,” the &v80¢ vod—all of which had the power to elevate the soul and 
effect union with various aspects of the intelligible world, including the 
One itself. 

Such a model seems appropriate for the Oracles as well, principally 
because it would permit us to give full weight to the contemplative 
language of frr. 1 and 9a (cf., also, frr. 17-19 and notes) without negating 
those aspects of the anagogé which would remain properly theurgic. As 
such, we can suppose that the évOog vod of the fragments would similarly 
function as a obvOnu0 or theurgic device or ‘‘power’’ and not solely as an 
organ of contemplative perception. Although the terms &vOo0g vod and 
odvOnua are not explicitly equated in the fragments, it may well be that 
the ‘‘pure Paternal token’? (matpixod cuvOjpatog éryvod) of fr. 109, as well 
as the tpraS0¢ obvOnua of fr. 2 should be understood in this sense. This 
would also be true of the Chaldean term 4)xf (‘‘strength’?)—an 
equivalent expression in the Oracles for the ‘‘spark of soul’ or 
“flower/flame of mind”? (cf. frr. 2, 32, 49, 82, 117-119). In fr. 2, it is 
specifically the ‘‘triple-barbed strength”’ in the soul which is equated 
with the tpté80¢ otv0que as that theurgic force or power which functions 
as a ‘‘focusing’’ device to prod the soul upward. In fr. 117, certain adepts 
(probably the theurgists) are said to be “‘saved’’ through their own 
“strength;”’ in fr. 119, the soul’s ‘‘strength’’ is said to ‘‘bind (us) to 
god’? (Beocvvdérou &Axfjc) for the purpose of “‘exciting us towards the 
flight up there;’’ in fr. 109, the soul emerges from ‘forgetfulness’? when 
it ‘‘remembers’’ the ‘‘pure, Paternal token’’ or, in Psellus’ interpreta- 
tion (see supra), that ‘‘sacred word’? or ‘‘symbol’’ in the soul understood 
as the &oc vod. This evidence suggests, then, that in the Oracles, the 
soul’s ‘‘flower/flame,”’ ‘‘spark,’’ or ‘‘strength,” did indeed function as 
a ‘token’? or obvOnuo which specifically had the power to theurgically 
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““focus’’ and elevate the soul and, ultimately, to ‘‘bind’’ or unite it with 
its noetic counterpart, viz. the fiery, triadic essence of the Highest God 
or tt vontév. If so, then the teaching of the Oracles regarding the highest 
levels of ascent would prefigure, in many ways, the ideas especially 
elaborated by Proclus. 

Now, a comparable process of ascent can also be found in various 
Gnostic and Hermetic texts, where patterns of noetic hymning and 
prayer, sacred silences, voces mysticae, etc., are combined with various 


\ forms of contemplative illumination as a means of prodding the soul up- 


i ward. Of particular interest are several of the so-called ‘‘Sethian’’ trac- 
\ tates found in the Nag Hammadi Library (e.g., Allogenes, Marsanes, 3 
' Steles Seth, Zostrianos), some (or even all) of which may have been known 

to the school of Plotinus.'!? As noted earlier, a similar Platonic 
philosophical vocabulary (familiar to the Oracles as well) is used in all of 
these texts to describe aspects of the intelligible world with an emphasis, 
in particular, on a ‘‘triple-powered’’? One or Monad situated at the 
heights of the noetic order. The ascent to this Deity, like the ascent to 
the Chaldean natfp, similarly involves not only some form of 
philosophical or contemplative purification (the negative theology of 
Allogenes, NHC XI, 61,32 ff. is particularly striking), but the use of voces 
mysticae, hymnic prayers, sacred silences, “‘sealing,’’ etc.11* 

The thirteen ‘‘seals’’ (appayides) of Marsanes, NHC X, 2,12 ff. are 
especially interesting. Here, the first three ‘‘seals’’ are specifically con- 
nected with the material world (and, perhaps, with the use of the ‘‘waxen 
images’’ and ‘‘emerald stones’’ mentioned later in the text; see 35*, 1-6), 
the other seals apparently progressively concerned with various aspects 
of “‘incorporeal’’ existence (e.g., ‘‘conversion,’’ ‘“‘the self-begotten 
ones,”’ ‘‘incorporeal being,’’ ‘‘wisdom,”’ etc), the thirteenth or highest 
seal related in some way to the Supreme God or ‘‘Silent One.’”” Although 
the precise nature of these ‘‘seals’’ is not disclosed in the text, Pearson 
(notes ad loc.) suggests that they would correspond either to the voces 
mysticae or divine names associated with various angelic powers or to a 
ritual of ‘“baptism’’."!5 In either case, it is the ‘‘sealing’’ itself which ap- 


18 See Robinson, ‘‘Steles Seth,’? p. 132; Pearson, ‘‘Tractate Marsanes,” p. 375; 
Schenke, ‘‘Phenomenon,”’ pp. 612-614. ‘ 

ree For an insightful analysis of the patterns of ascent (and descent) in Allogenes, 
Zostrianes, and 3 Steles Seth, see J. Turner, ‘‘The Gnostic Threefold Path to Enlighten- 
ment,’’ NT, 22, 1980, pp. 324-351. Cf, also, R. T. Wallis, “The Spiritual Importance 
of Not Knowing,’’ pp. 467-470. 

he aeons! this baptism should be understood as an actual rite performed with water 
or as a type of inner, spiritual “‘sealing’’ is problematic. Pearson, Nag Hammadi Codices 
IX and X (Leiden, 1981), pp. 248-249, suggests the former, as does Schenke 
(“Phenomenon,”’ pp. 602-607); Schenke, however, would not absolutely rule out some 
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parently effects the soul’s ascent and, consequently, permits the adept to 
attain ‘‘knowledge’’ or ‘‘perception”’ of the various levels of the intelligi- 
ble order. 

Now, in the Oracles, the cuvOquata and otpBod« function in a similar 
way. Not only do these ‘‘tokens’’ and ‘‘symbols’’ have a material 
association (identified with the stones, herbs, scents, etc. handled in some 
of the preliminary rites), but they have an immaterial manifestation as 
well (esp. in the form of voces mysticae. Indeed, Synesius uses the terms 
abvnua and oppayic interchangeably in an anagogic context; see notes to 
fr. 2.) Thus, to borrow Proclus’ language, ‘‘participation”’ (uéOefic) in 
the ouvOjpota/obuBora—at whatever level—is the principal means by 
which the soul reverts back to the gods and, ultimately, to the Highest 
God himself. (With regard to Proclus, Smith speaks in terms of ascen- 
ding from ‘“‘corporally immanent henads or ovvOjyato to those immanent 
on higher spiritual levels.’’)!!® This seems to be the case with the Marsanes 
text as well. If so, then this text would provide a further link between 
aspects of Sethian Gnosticism and the tradition(s) on which the Oracles 
drew (with Syria, perhaps, as a common geographical locus).'” 

This brings us to the matter of the text. Although I have based my 
ordering of the fragments on that of Des Places (Oracles Chaldaiques, Paris, 
1971), unlike Des Places, I have also included the introductory formulae 
which, for the most part, are found in Kroll’s edition (De Oraculis 
Chaldaicis, Breslau, 1894; rpt. Hildesheim, 1962).1!° The exception here 
are those fragments from Psellus (P.G., 122, 1124 a - 1149 b) which do 
not include introductory material but only a given verse or verses with 
an appended commentary. Where applicable, Psellus’ paraphrase of a 
given verse is included in our text. In addition, the present text also in- 
cludes the Latin fragments from Moerbeke’s translation of Proclus’ Com- 


form of ‘‘spiritualized”’ baptism (see p. 606). In contrast, L. Koenen, ‘‘From Baptism 
to the Gnosis of Manichaeism,’’ Rediscovery, II, pp. 734-756, argues that among the 
Manichaeans (as well as other Gnostics, including ‘‘Sethians’’), water baptism was 
regularly replaced by ‘‘gnosis;”’ thus, the recurring expression ‘living water’’ found in 
various Gnostic texts, should be understood only in this sublimated, spiritual sense. 

116 See Smith, p. 120. 

417 Although Pearson (Nag Hammadi Codices IX and X, p. 250) suggests a possible 
Syrian background for the author of Marsanes (as does Saffrey for the Juliant), this 
‘Syrian connection’ must remain tentative. 

118 Prior to Kroll, G. Plethon (c. 1360-1452 C.E.) had evidently put together a collec- 
tion of the Oracles but under the name of Zoroaster; see J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les 
Mages Hellénisés, U1 (Paris, 1938; rpt. 1973), pp. 251-263. J. P. Migne placed this collec- 
tion with Psellus’ commentaries on the Oracles (P.G., 122, 1115 a - 1122 b). Apart from 
Lewy’s study, the only other English translations of the Oracles are those of G. R. S. 
Mead, Echoes from the Gnosis, VIII (London and Benares, 1908) and Sapere Aude, The 
Chaldean Oracles of Zoroaster, (Bothell, WA, 1984), but these are extremely unreliable 
‘loose’ translations and attempts at interpretation. 
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mentary on the Parmenides, VII (ed. C. Steel, 1985; cf. 
Klibansky-Labowsky, 1953) recently isolated by H.-D. Saffrey (frr. 9 
and 9a), as well as three additions to the section on ‘‘ Various Chaldean 
Expressions’? now suggested by Des Places (frr. 210a-c). Fragments 
noted with an asterisk indicate that Tardieu (Lewy?, pp. 679-680) finds 
these fragments suspect (in addition to the ‘‘Doubtful Fragments” 
numbered 211-226). Since the present text is not meant to be a new 
critical edition, I have not excised these suspect fragments (as Tardieu 
suggests), but have included all of Tardieu’s reservations in my commen- 
tary.1!® Following Dodds and Des Places, I have also excluded those 
fragments from the Tubingen Theosophia (ed. K. Buresch, 1889) which 
Lewy had erroneously thought were Chaldean in origin.!2° 

The oracular fragments in the Greek text have been arranged in stichoi 
(following Des Places) with three dots at the beginning or end of a line 
of verse indicating a truncated hexameter. 


"9 It should be noted that Tardieu’s edition includes some 220 pages of ‘‘Com- 
plements,”’ including errata, addenda, indices locorum, verborum, rerum, an extremely useful 
concordance of the fragments, as well as the articles cited above by Dodds (n. 8) and 
Hadot (n. 6). See the review of G. Stroumsa, Numen, 27, 1981, pp. 167-172. 

120 See Dodds, ‘‘New Light,” p. 265 = Lewy”, p. 695, who rightly challenges several 
of Lewy’s assumptions. The main objection to including the oracles from the Theosophia 
is that no ancient authority cites them (in part or whole) as belonging to the collection 
of the Chaldean Oracles. See, also, the introductory remarks to the Doubtful Fragments 


(infra, p. 217). 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


fi 
(p. 11 Kr. = Damascius, I, 154, 14-26) 
Maptupodvra 3¢ obv xat of adtot (sc. & "TdpBrtyos év totic XaAdatxols xat of per? 
adtév) tod Beods, év ofc meat Aéyouc: mpds tov Deoupydv: 
“tot yap tt vontév, & xy oe voetv véou d&vOet- 
Hy yap éneyxAlvys adv vodv xdxelvo voroys 
5 d&g tt vodv, od xetvo vorioets: Zott yap dAxic 
duprpaots Sivas voepals otodntovca topatowv. 
od 87 xpt apodpétyt voetv td vontdv éxetvo 
GAA vdov tavaod tavaf] pAroyt mévta wetpotay 
mhiy v6 vortév éxetvo- xped 87) todto vojout 
10 odx &tevérs, GAN’ &yvov &ndotpogov Suua péoovra 
OF puxtig tetvat xevedv véov cic 16 vontév, 
Sopa wdOyc td vontév, eet vdov tw bmdpyet.’”” 


2 
(p. 51 Kr. = Damascius, I, 155, 11-15) 
‘Eaadkpevov mavtevxov AxLIY pwtds xeAdSovtos, 
GAxG teryAdxivt voov uxny 6’ érAlcavta, 
rev tpiddog sivOnua Badety ppevi und’ exporrdv 
unuplorg onopddyy dxetotc, dAAd otiBapnddv,’’ 
5 got xal tk toradta mept atric 6 xenopwddy Bed. 


3 
(p. 12 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1144 a 8-9) 


“*.,.6 Rathp Temaccev Exutév, 
od’ év é% Suvdiper voepg xelaac Wrov mip.” 


4 
(p. 13 Kr. =Proclus, Jn Alc., 37 (84, 12-14 Cr.] W.; cf. Th. pl., 365, 3-4) 


Tavraxod yap 7] Sivas td pécov xexAjpertar xal év wév cols vontots ouvémtet tov 
Tatépa xat tov vodv, 


“A wey yap Sévautc abv éxelven, voc 8’ dm’ exetvov.”’ 


1 


Moreover, (lamblichus and his successors in their Commentaries on the Chal- 
dean Oracles) invoke the gods as witnesses in those verses where they address the 


theurgist: 


“For there exists a certain Intelligible which you must 
perceive by the flower of mind. For if you should incline your 
mind toward it and perceive it as perceiving a specific thing, 
you would not perceive it. For it is the power of strength, visi- 
ble all around, flashing with intellectual divisions. Therefore, 
you must not perceive that Intelligible violently but with the 
flame of mind completely extended which measures all things, 
except that Intelligible. You must not perceive it intently, but 
keeping the pure eye of your soul turned away, you should ex- 
tend an empty mind toward the Intelligible in order to com- 
prehend it, since it exists outside of (your) mind.” 


2 
“‘Arrayed from head to toe with a clamorous light, armed in 
mind and soul with a triple-barbed strength, you must cast in- 
to your imagination the entire token of the triad, and not go 
toward the empyrean channels in a scattered way, but with 
concentration.”’ 


And the oracle-giving god says such things about (intelligible knowledge). 


3 


‘| the Father snatched himself away, and did not enclose his 
own fire in his intellectual Power.”’ 


4 


For everywhere Power has been assigned the middle place; and among the in- 
telligibles, it connects the Father and Intellect: 


“For Power is with him, but Intellect is from him.”’ 
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5 
(p. 13 Kr, = Proclus, In Tim., II, 57, 30-58, 3) 
**1.08 yap és SAnv 
nidp éméxewwa td rpatov ety Sbvaputv xatoxAeter 
Zoyois &AAa vow" vod y&p vdosg éotww 6 xdajL0v 
texvitns muptov,”’ 
gnot to Aoytov. 
6 
(p. 22 Kr. = Simplicius, Zn Aristotelis de caelo, U1, 1, p. 375, 18-22 Heiberg) 
Staxpiverv ev xal dvéxow (sc.”AtAac) tov obpavoy dnd this yiis, bs Uh Emovyyxetobon 
ta kv tog x&tw° 
“ae yap Smeleoneds tie duty voepdc Staxpiver”’ 


xatc& td ddytov, 


“‘nip mpGtov xat nip Etepov omevdovta pryfvat.’”’ 


7 
(p. 14 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1140 c 10-11) 


“névra yao tetéheoce mathe xal v@ mapéSwxe 
Sevtépw, Ov mpatov xAniGete ma&v yévoc dvpdv.”’ 


8 
(p. 14 Kr, = Proclus, In Crat., 51, 26-30) 
xal 7 pvotixetaétyn napddoag xai af napd tdv Gedy pfuot A€yer cde 
**.,.Ovds map tHde xhOqtaw.”’ 
xat enol: 


““dupdtepov yap exer, vo wév xatéyelv te vontd, 
atcOnaw 8° éxcyew xdaportc.”’ 


9 


(e Proclo, Jn Parm., VII, ed. C. Steel, V. 2, p. 512, 89-94 = Klibansky-Labowsky, 
p. 58, 25-30; cf. H.D. Saffrey, REA, XXVII, 1981, p. 222) 
Merito igitur neque nomen ipsi possibile adducere, tamquam adaptari potens; 
hoc itaque, quod ultra omnia et soli ‘‘le unum’”’ potens efferibile fieri desideran- 


tibus eloqui quod ineloquibile, non Plato solummodo, sed et dii appellaverunt 
sic. Ipsi enim sunt responsa dantes sic: 


“omnia enim ex uno entia e converso ad unum vadentia secta 
sunt, sicut intellectualiter, in corpora multa.’’ 
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5 


“For the First Transcendent Fire does not enclose its own 
Power in matter by means of works, but by Intellect. For In- 
tellect derived from Intellect is the Craftsman of the fiery 
cosmos,’’ 


says the oracle. 


6 


But (Atlas) holds up the sky and separates it from the earth, so that the things 
above are not confused with the things below: 


“For as a girdling, intellectual membrane, he separates,”’ 


according to the oracle, 


“the first fire and the other fire which are eager to mingle.’’ 


7 


“‘For the Father perfected all things and handed them over to 
the Second Intellect, which you—the entire human race—call 
the First Intellect.” 


8 


And the most mystical tradition—the Oracles from the gods—says that 


‘«’..beside this one sits a Dyad.”’ 
And it says: 


“For it has a double function: it both possesses the in- 
telligibles in its mind and brings sense-perception to the 
worlds.”’ 


9 


Rightly, then, it is impossible to attribute a name to (the One), as if a name were 
able to fit it. Thus, that which is beyond all things and can be indicated only 
by the term ‘‘the One’’ by those who desire to express the inexpressible, not on- 
ly Plato alone but even the gods have spoken in this way. For the gods them- 
selves give oracular responses as follows: 


‘For all things which issue from the One and, conversely, go 
back to the One, are divided, so to speak, intelligibly, into 
many bodies.’’ 
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9a 


(e Proclo, In Parm., VII, ed. C. Steel, V. 2, p. 512, 94-97 = Klibansky-Labowsky, p. 
58, 30-33; cf. Saffrey, ibid.) 


et nobis consulentes seponere quidem anime multitudinem, intelligentiam 
autem nostram sursumducere et circumducere in unum (dicentes): 


“neque in tuo intellectu detinere multivarium aliud, sed 
anime noema in unum ampliare.”’ 


10 
(p. 15 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1145 a 4) 


“« .eloly mvt évdg mupds exyeyadto.”’ 


11 
(p. 15 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Alc., p. 23 (51, 8-11 Cr.] W; cf. Proclus, Zn Eucl., 98, 17 F.) 


cpittay toivuv év tots vontots xat xpuetorg Oeots Sxoatdécewy obady xat THs wev mewTIS 
<@ &yabG yapaxtnpilopévnc: 


“cévabdv adtd voodou Sov matpixt povds éott,’” 
76 Adyidv Prat. 


12 
(p. 15. Kr. = Damascius, IT, 29, 15-18; cf. Proctus, In Eucl., 99, 1-2 F.) 


ag 88 ev totte évovaa (sc. H GAStNS) tH xtvetobat te xt dpudv xal tetdabor mpd¢ 
yéwnow alaov éottv: 


“<.cavat (yap) povas éotw 7 S60 yews’’ 
(xat& 16 Adytov). Ard xat td wévew cel cH ddxvea otpopdAryyt m&or xapileror, xate 
thy adbthy xenopwdlav. 


13 
(p. 15 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1145 d 7) 


“od yap anal matpixitic dpxiic &vehés tt tpoxdCer.’”’ 


14 
(p. 15 Kr, =Psellus, P.G., 122, 1141 d 6) 


“ratte ob pdBov evOocaxer, metBa 8’ enuyetet.’”’ 
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9a 


And (the gods) advise us to put aside the multiplicity in the soul and elevate our 
perceptive faculty and drive it toward the One: 


‘And do not keep in your mind the multiform other,”’ they 
say, ‘‘but extend the perceptive faculty in the soul toward the 


One.”’ 


10 


‘* all things have been generated from One Fire.”’ 


11 
Now among the intelligible and hidden gods three essential natures exist, and 
the first is characterized by the Good: 
‘‘Perceiving the Good itself, where the Paternal Monad 
exists,’’ 


says the oracle. 


12 
Since (the wholeness) which continues in this movement, desire, and tension 
towards generation is Eternity: 
“|. .for the Monad is extensible which generates duality,’’ 


(according to the oracle). Therefore, all things are obliged to remain forever in 
ceaseless motion, according to this oracular tradition. 


13 
“For nothing imperfect runs forth from the Paternal Princi- 
ple.’”’ 

14 


“The Father does not provoke fear, but imbues persuasion.” 
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15 
(p. 15 Kr. =Proclus, In rem p., I, 27, 27-28, 2) 


“‘neig Beds &yabdc,’? xat tav Aoyiwv 7H dEduatt waptupotveey, év ofc aitidpeva thy 


tv dvipdnev daéBerdv prov: 


“088’ St mic &yadc Oeds ciSdtec- &, taAaepyol, 
vibate...”’ 


16 
(p. 16 Kr. = Proclus, In Crat., 63, 25-26) 


Sniabdi tév Smepovpdvov témov xal doa 


‘7H Oeobpéuove ory7 
tev matépwv...’” 


17 
(p. 19, n. 1 Kr. =Proclus, Jn Tim., I, 18, 25) 


‘«,..0@ 88 voobve tpoph td vortév’’ 


xa t6 Adytév éott. 


18 


(p. 18 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Crat., 57, 25-26; cf. Damascius, II, 16, 6 [nép xécpov] 
65, 16 [bxépxoopov]) 


4 


“ot tov diéoxosuov matotxdv Bubdv tote vootvtec,”’ 
Aéyer mpdg adtods (sc. tods voepods Beats) 6 yvog. 


19 
(p. 19, n. 1 Kr. = Damascius, II, 16, 15-16) 
elpyntar yap (nap” adtdv tdav bedv) 


““eévde voet mag voids Oedv...’” 


20 


(p. 11 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Tim., HI, 102, 10-12; cf. Damascius, EH, 16, 20-21; 57 
26-28) 


“od yép &vev vdog éott vontot, xal td vontov 
0d vod yupic¢ Sndpyet...”’ 
xat& td Xdytov. 
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15 


“Every god is good.’’ The Oracles testify to this axiom in those verses where they 
blame the impiety of men and say: 


‘‘And you do not know that every god is good. O, drudges, 
sober up...”” 


16 


Clearly the transcendent place and all those things 


‘* in the god-nourishing silence of the Fathers.’’ 


17 
“|. for the one who has perception, the intelligible is nourish- 
ment,”’ 
according to the oracle. 
18 


“You (gods) who know the supermundane, Paternal Abyss 
by perceiving it,”’ 
says the hymn about them (sc. the intellectual gods). 


19 


For it is said (among the gods themselves) that 


‘“tevery mind perceives this god...”’ 


20 


‘For Intellect does not exist without the intelligible, and the 
intelligible does not exist apart from Intellect...” 


according to the oracle. 
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20 bis 
(Damascius, IT, 16, 18) 
Aéyetar yap elvor (sc. 6 ravi) 


“* vontév, tEwv tO voodv év éxut@.’” 


21 
(p. 19 Kr. = Damascius, I, 147, 27-148, 1; cf. 153, 20; 235, 4; 275, 28) 
‘.méve éotl ydp, &AAG vontas,”” 


gnot td Aéytov. 


22 


(p. 18 + n. 1 Kr. =Proclus, Jn Tim., MI, 243, 16-21 + In Parm., 1091, 6 + 8 


Co.*) 


Odtew xal ev tots Aoylors at evépyeron tév Gediv xai adtod tod matpdg bn” adtéiv 
SyAodvror Sie tod eimety, aac Stav Aéyy- 


ce i ff s - 7, x 4 

ele tela yao vous elme natpdc téuveoBar &mavta, 
<xpwtistov natpdg> diSlov v@ m&vta xvBepvéov- 
od tO Oédew xatévevoe xat Abn méve’ étéctunto.”’ 


23 
(Didymus, De Trinitate, I, 27; P.G., 39, 756 a) 
(Eloiv 8& of otixor xenspot oftw<)- 


‘Boon ta mavta tprdg cvvéxy xar&k mé&vta ywetpotcn.”’ 


24 
(p. 43 Kr. = Damascius, I, 291, 11-13) 


xal tig i péon Svdc; 7 ovvoxixt pbate xal 4 tedetapyinn, aity ev SropiCovaa thy 
ouvoxny 


“ete doxtiy xat tépua xat cig udoa th&ber dvayxnc.”’ 


25 
(p. 46 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Tim., III, 316, 9-10) 
donep 84 gna xat td Adyrov- 


‘‘cadta mathe évdnae, Bootds Sé of eduxwto.’’ 
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20 bis 
For it is said that the Father is . 


‘«. intelligible, having within himself that which thinks.’’ 


21 
‘*, for he is all things, but intelligibly,”’ 


says the oracle. 


22 


Thus, in the Oracles as well, the actions of the gods and of the Father himself 
are revealed by them through speech, as when it says: 


‘For the Intellect of the Father said for all things to separate 
into three, governing all things by the Intellect <of the very 
first> eternal <Father>. He nodded his assent to this and 
immediately all things were separated.”’ 


23 


(The verses of the oracle are as follows): 


“In order that a triad might connect the All while measuring 
all things.”’ 


24 


And what is the dyadic middle? It is the connective and teletarchic nature which 
separates the cohesion 


“into beginning, end, and middle in the order determined by 
Necessity.’’ 


25 


Indeed, even as the oracle says: 


‘‘The Father thought these things and a mortal was brought 
to life by him.”’ 


58 FRAGMENTS 


26* 
(Lydus, De mens., II, 6; 23, 10-12 W.) 
mpds yap tov &rak énéxewva 6 TpdxAog often 
“‘uouvdda y&p oe totodxov iSdv éceBcaoato xdan0¢.’” 
27 
(p. 18 Kr. = Damascius, I, 87, 1-4; cf. II, 87, 14) 


7 ; Z 
ize nattp dott xat Bivazerc xal voic, etn dv td mpd tobtwv, 6 ele mathe 6 xpd THs 
tprddoc: 

, 


‘‘xavel yap év xdopw Aduret tpidc, To povas &oxet,’ 
onal to Adytov. 


28 
(p. 18 Kr. = Lydus, De mens., II, 8; p. 28, 1-5 W.) 


névror “rep ta vonta év tH tprdde mepréxetar xat mc 6 Detog dpiOude ev rH téber tadry 
mpoedAnAvbev, wg xal adtdg 6 XadbSatog év tot¢ Aoviorg- 


“‘ahade yap éx tprddog xdAnotg Zomaptot &mavera.’? 


29 
(p. 18 Kr. =Lydus, De mens., IL, 8; p. 28, 6-7°W.) 
xat mé&Atv: 


‘‘chjade yap éx tordbo¢ nav mvedun mati éxépaccev.’ 


30 
(p. 19 Kr. = Damascius, II, 67, 1-3) 
Aténep 088 nny) ula ta&v moAAGy atitn ye, AAG 
anyt tév myyev’’ 
xal mnyay anacdv, xatk tO Adytov, 


“untpa ovvéyovaa Ta mkvto.’? 


31 
(p. 15 Kr. = Damascius, IT, 63, 20-23) 
A tpttyn thkg dnd tig mpcdens xat tio Sevtépag éwod mpdeiatw- 


“8E duooty 8) tévbe féer torddoc Séua mpcdtys 
avons ob mpwtnc, GAN’ od te vont& jretpettat.’”’ 
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26* 
For Proclus speaks in this way concerning the Once Transcendent: 


‘For the world, seeing you as a triadic Monad, has honored 
you.”’ 


27 


Whether there is Father, Power, and Intellect, there would be that which is 
before these, the Single Father, who is prior to the triad: 


‘For in every world shines a triad, ruled by a Monad,”’ 


says the oracle. 


28 


For all the intelligibles are enclosed in the triad, and every divine number comes 
forth in this order, as even the Chaldean himself says in the Oracles: 


‘‘For in the womb of this triad all things are sown.”’ 


29 
(continues fr. 28) 


And again: 


‘For in this triad the Father has mixed every breath.”’ 


30 


Therefore, this is not one source of many things, but 


“Source of Sources,’’ 


and of all sources, according to the oracle, 


“the womb which contains the All.’’ 


31 


The third order proceeds at the same time from the first and second order: 


‘From both of these flows the bond of the first triad, which 
is not truly first, but where the intelligibles are measured.”” 
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32 
(p. 19 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., I, 420, 11-16) 
‘H tptrn tolvey tpide 4 vonti to adtolGov, mepi tc xal te Adyid gow, Str 
‘Epydttg (Sct) éxdédtig gott mupd¢ Cwnpdpov <aiitn>, 
(6t1) xai tov Cwoydvov mAnpota’ “Exdtns .. x6Amov 
(xat)........émippet toig cuvoxetaw 
dhe Cerdadporo mupds péya Svvapévoro.’’ 


33 
(p. 19 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., I, 12, 16-19) 
7 pev odv év tH Squrovpy@ téyvy wéver te dv abeeH xal adtdg Bott, x08 Fv xat 
‘*, .epyotexvitns,”’ 
bn6 tév Aoyiwv érovondCetar xai 


““xéa0v texvitns muptov...’” 


34 
(p. 20 Kr, = Proclus, In Tim., I, 451, 17-22) 

oben dé xal td Adyta tév péyLotov todtov Bedv ‘‘anyiw mny@v’? xpocayopedser xatt 
Hovov d&royewvijca, t& mévta pnotv- 

‘Evbev dmobp@oxet yéveots moAumoixtdov bAne: 

evOev oupduevos menotijp d&uvdpot mupds dvOo¢ 

xdaphov évOp@oxwyv xordopact mavta yap evOev 

Spyetat cig td xdtw tetverw dxtivac dynths.”’ 


35 
(p. 20 Kr. = Damascius, I], 133, 1-6; cf. Proclus, Zn Crat., 58, 19-22) 

78n be xa abtots tots Beate mpéitog ‘6 dinak éméxewva’’ thy EBdoudSa mpohddretat- 
tots 88 KAorc, and tobtov xat&e yéOetw- 

“‘cobde yap exOp@axovatw dueldxtol te xepavvoi 

xai mpnotnpoddxot xdAror maupeyyéos abyiic 

matpoyevois “Exdeng xat treCwxds mupdc dvbog 

ASE xpatardv mved.a méAwWY muplov enéxetva.’? 
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32 
Now the third intelligible triad is self-generated, about which even the Oracles 
say that 


“it is a worker, (that) it is the dispenser of life-giving fire, 
(that) it fills up the life-giving womb of Hecate (and)...pours 
on the Connectors a force of fruitful and very powerful fire.” 


33 
Thus, the skill which exists in the Demiurge both remains within him and is 
himself, according to which he is called 
‘* skilled worker’’ 


by the Oracles, and 


‘Craftsman of the fiery cosmos...”’ 


34 


Thus, the Oracles also call this very great god ‘‘Source of Sources,”’ and say that 
he alone generated the All: 


“From there (i.e., ‘‘Source of Sources’’), the birth of 
variegated matter leaps forth. From there, a lightning-bolt, 
sweeping along, obscures the flower of fire as it leaps into the 
hollows of the worlds. For from there, all things begin to ex- 
tend wonderful rays down below.” 


35 


Indeed, the First Once Transcendent communicates the hebdomad to the gods 
themselves; but to others, it is communicated by him through participation: 


“For Implacable Thunders leap from him and the lightning- 
receiving womb of the shining ray of Hecate, who is 
generated from the Father. From him leap the girdling flower 
of fire and the powerful breath (situated) beyond the fiery 
poles.’’ 


15 
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36 
(p. 21 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Crat., p. 58, 11-15) 
Be xah y toig oyior thy xptotiotny myyhy tHv duerdixcoy Aéyetar mepréxery, 
exoxetaban’’ 5é toig KAAots Kaci: 
“voids matpdg d&pp&totc éxoxodevoc iBuvriipaw, 
&yvapntov otpdntovaw dyethixtov mupd¢ GAxols.’’ 


37 
(pp. 23-24 Kr. = Proclus, In Parm., 800, 18-801, 5 Co.2) 


xal abtev pvyabiivar tév ev tots XahSarxotc Aoylors xeyéverv: 


“vod natpdc éppotlnce voroug dxucde BovAz 
nopdppous idéac, myc Ob urdic &no moa 
eEBopov: matpdbev yap env Bovdr te téAog te. 
BAN’ EuepicOncav voep@ mupl worpnBetaat 

ele Kas voeptc: xdauw yap dvak moAvudppe 
TeavOnxev voepdv troy d@Attov, ob xat’ dxocpov 
tyvag émeryduevog popeiic wéta xdapnoc epdvdy 
mavtotarc Séaig xexapaypévoc’ dv pia myn, 

8 Fie Porfodvtar wepeprouévan dAAat &hator 
Onyvopevon xdozov mepl adpacwv, af mepl xdAmouc 
auepSaréous aprvecaw gorxviat popéovrat 
atpdrtovont mepi t” dupi mapacyeddv s&AAvdtc KAA, 
Ewvorat voepal myc matpixic &o, movAd 
Spentéuevar mupd¢ dvOoc dxoiphtov xpdvov d&xpi. 
&pxeydvoug [Skac mpcdtn matpdc EBAvae té&ade 


id 


abtoteAys myn.” 


38 
(p. 24 Kr. =Proclus, In Parm., 895, 7-12 Go.2) 


dig yobv év Exetven (sc. 1 natping vod) mpdtwg boeatadaus iSéac uty épepunvedovta, 
ta Aéyra xéxhnxev adtac ‘‘Ewoiag matpixdic’’... 


“Byvorat matpdc ate, 20’ &¢ éudv efduuévov nip.” 


39 
(p. 25 Kr. =Proclus, Jn Tim., II, 54, 5-16) 
tobtov Bé tov péyiotov xal teAecdtatov Seopdv bv mepiBdAAet tH xo mavtaysbev 


6 nathp...‘‘Seaudv mupiBpr04 Epewtoc’? ta Adyia mposetpyxev: 


“Soya voraas yap matpixds voog adtoyévebAoc 
né&ow évéaneipev Seoudv mupiBp.07 Epwtoc.’”? 
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36 


Therefore, even in the Oracles it is said that the Very First Source encloses the 
Implacables but ‘‘rides upon’? all others: 


‘“‘The Intellect of the Father rides upon the unshakeable 
guides which shine inflexibly by the furrows of the Implacable 


Fire.”’ 


37 


And (we must) recall the very (words) which are found in the Chaldean Oracles: 


“The Intellect of the Father, while thinking with its vigorous 
will, shot forth the multiformed Ideas. All these leapt forth 
from one Source, for from the Father comes both will and 
perfection. But the Ideas were divided by the Intelligible Fire 
and allotted to other intelligibles. For the Ruler placed before 
the multiformed cosmos an intelligible and imperishable 
model from which, along a disorderly track, the world with its 
form hastened to appear, engraved with multiform Ideas. 
There is one Source for these, from which other terrible 
(Ideas), divided, shoot forth, breaking themselves on the 
bodies of the worlds. Those which are borne around the 
frightful wombs like a swarm of bees—flashing here and there 
in various directions—are the intelligible Thoughts from the 
Paternal Source, which pluck in abundance the flower of fire 
from the acme of sleepless Time. The first self-perfected 
Source of the Father spouted forth these primordial Ideas.”’ 


38 


At any rate, the Oracles, explaining to us the Ideas which exist primarily in (the 
Paternal Intellect), have called them ‘‘Paternal Thoughts:”’ 


“These are the Thoughts of the Father, after which my fire 
is rolled up.”’ 


39 


But this greatest and most perfect bond which the Father everywhere throws 
around the world...the Oracles have called ‘‘bond of Love, heavy with fire:”’ 


“For after he thought his works, the self-generated Paternal 
Intellect sowed the bond of Love, heavy with fire, into all 
things.”’ 


64 FRAGMENTS 


xat tiv aitlay mpoctOnxev- 


com 


dppa ta névta pévy xpdvov cic drépavtow epdvea, 
unde néoy ta natpds voee@ ipaopéva péyyet.”” 
iz yap todtov tov tpwra ndvta Heyootat &AAHAotc 


ce 


5 abv £ D , 2 ” 
@ abv gpwtt wéver xdoov ototyeta Béovta. 


40 
(p. 37 Kr. = Damascius, II, 200, 21-24) 
SppnPévrec...capae 5¢ xal dnd t&v Aoytwv- elpytar yao 


Ugo ken ot ee é i ‘ 
bpxcc, at matpdg Epya vorjoacat ta vontd 
aisdntois tpyors xat cdpacw dugexcAudav.’? 


41 
(p. 65 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., II, 300, 10-14) 


Ext Be 1d ““epdrtecdan’’ xpemdveess elpytar, Sidcr mpocexsic 7 huyi xal Epéatyxe tots 
aicbyroic xat eEfjptntar tév vontév, tic enaptic thy evapyi xal s&ecov xal xar’ 
emBohiy dprapévny eor@oav yaw Syrovong xai 


‘*,..taleOntd voobons/ec emapnté,”’ 
gnot tic Oediv. 


42 
(p. 25 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Parm., 769, 7-12 Co.2) 
Ataxéxprcar dua. xal ovyxéxpitat (sc. t& el8n ta vontd) (nate td Adytov) 
“Beau@ Epwtos d&yntod, b¢ éx voou ExBope npadtoc, 
éaodpevos nupl mp cuvdésutov, Sppa xepdaay 
myyatoug xpatiipag od mupds &vOoc emoydv.’” 


43 
(p. 26 Kr. =Proclus, Th. pl., I, 2; 11, 13-14 S.-W.) 


‘,..Bpwtt (uév) Bobet...” 
xartd td Adyrov dvarhioas thy duyry. 
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And the Oracles add the reason for this: 


“In order that the All might continue to love for an infinite 
time and the things woven by the intellectual light of the 
Father might not collapse.’’ 

Because of this Love, all things are suited to one another: 
“With this Love, the elements of the world remain on 
course.” 


40 
Inspired...clearly by the Oracles; for it is said that 
‘the Principles, which perceived the intelligible works of the 


Father, concealed them with sense-perceptible works and 
bodies.”’ 


41 


Further, ‘‘to touch’’ is suitably stated, because of the proximate way the Soul 
presides over sense-perceptibles and is dependent on intelligibles, with the con- 
tact revealing a knowledge which is clear, immediate, and established according 
to a definite intuition, and 


‘«. perceiving sense-perceptibles as capable of being touch- 
ed,” 


says one of the gods. 


42 


(The intelligible Ideas) are separated and compounded at the same time (accord- 
ing to the oracle) 


‘“by the bond of wondrous Love, which leapt first from In- 
tellect, clothing his bonded fire with the fire (of Intellect) in 
order to mingle the Source Craters while offering the flower 
of his fire.’’ 


43 
Having filled the soul 


““.,,with a deep Love...”’ 


according to the oracle. 


66 FRAGMENTS FRAGMENTS 67 
44 44 
(p. 26 Kr. = Lydus, De mens., I, 11; 3, 12-16 W. + Schol. Paris. gr. 1853, f. 312 r°) (The Chaldeans) hand down an oracle concerning the entire soul as a divine 


cv ena tests ‘ : 2 : iad. For (the Chald: himself £ 
76 Aéytov GAfv thy ux tprdba Oelav rapadiSwar (sc. of XaASattor) pyat yap 6 atrodc triad. For (the ean) himself says 
(sc. 6 XadBaitoc): ‘(The Father) mixed the spark of soul with two harmonious 


qualities, Intellect and divine Will, to which he added a third, 


“*. .bvyatov anw7jpa dusty xpdous Gpovotate, 
bux: Ae ee te eS pure Love, as the guide and holy bond of all things.’’ 


ness aie TEP RAR tea Ptr ent 
v@ xal vedartt Belew, ep’ of¢ tpftov d&yvov Epwra, 
auvdetixoy mé&vtev EmBijtopa ceuvdv, eOyxev.’”’ 


45 45 


(p. 26 Kr. =Proclus, In rem p., I, 176, 22-23; cf. II, 347, 8; In Ale., 53 [117, 17 Cr.] The gods have termed (wanton love) 
Ww.) ; 


‘_..a stifling of true Love.”’ 
of Beol 


“* mvypov Epeotos &AnBodc”’ 


Mpooeipyjxaaw (sc. tov OBpiotiy epwra). 


46 46 


(It is necessary)...to propose the virtues which, from creation, purify and lead 
back (to God), 


| ‘«|_.Faith, Truth, and Love,”’ 
that praiseworthy triad. 


(p. 26 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Tim., 1, 212, 19-22) 
(Bet)...dperdg te dnd tig yevésews xalaptixds xal dvayeyods mpoBeBAAoOat xal 


“mloti xdAnBerav xal Epwrta,”’ 


tabony exetvyy thy tprdda. 


47 47 
(p. 26, n. 2 Kr. = Olympiodorus, In Phaedonem, 105 [39, 11-15 N.] W.; cf. 111 [42, 7 Divine Hope, which descends from Intellect and is certain, concerning which 
N.] W.) the oracle says: 
"Eniba... chy Oelav xat dnd vod xattodcav xat BeBatav, meol fio td Adytov Eqn: “‘May fire-bearing Hope nourish you...’ 


‘e\rig 8& tpepétw ce muphoxac...’” 


48 48 
(p. 26 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Alc., 23 (52, 13-14; 53, 1-2 Cr.] W.) ‘For all things are governed and exist in these three (vir- 
‘‘xévta yap év terol totode xuBepvatat te xal ort’? seats : : 4 
(gyot td Adyiov). xat Be todto xal tot¢ Deoupyots of Geol mapaxehedovtat Sid tic ae ee at ceterote sie colnet the tacnmests so une, 


terddSoc tadtns Exutods tH Ge ovverterv. 


68 FRAGMENTS 


49 
{p. 27 + n. 1 Kr, =Proclus, Jn Tim., III, 14, 3-10) 


Avéd xai bn6 t&v Aoyiev ‘‘matpoyevés pcoc”’ elpntat (sc. T taEIs tod aldvoc), Sider 87} 
26 Evormordv pads naw extdéurer 


‘*..TOAD yao wdvog Ex matpde &hxFc 

Spedhdpevoc vdov divbog Fxet td voetv matpixdv voov 
<xal vdov> evdiddvar monte mnyots te xal dpyaic 
xat Swetv alef te wévew ddxven otpopdAryyt.”’ 


50 
(p. 27 Kr. = Damascius, IT, 164, 18-19) 


Aéyetar Sad tHv VeGv 


“‘udsoov t&v matépwv ‘Exdeng xévtpov mepopyabar.’”’ 


51 
(p. 28 Kr. = Proclus, In rem p., II, 201, 10-16) 


todté Lot Boxet xal te Adyta A€yetv 7d adc, Avina: av SiSdoxovta nepl tic buxececs, 
fv A myth tév boxy ta méevea duyot. Arq" 


“Bebttepfic uev yap Aaydvoc reel xnpapa xovdpwv 
TOAA &dyv PACE dux7g AtBas dpyryevébAov 
&pdnv eudvyovac phos ndp aldépa xdcpous.’’ 


52 
(p. 28 Kr, = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1136 a 11-12) 


“attic év Aaydaw ‘Exdeng dperiis méke ann, 
edov An wipvoven 1d mapbévov ob mpoieioa.”’ 


53 
(p. 28 Kr, = Proclus, Jn Tim., II, 61, 22-25; cf. I, 408, 16-17) 


often Bh xal te Adyia tag peptotas too Snurovpyod voraeics “‘Stavolac’” mposetpyxe- 


‘pete 87 matpixds Stavolag 
hoxt eyed valo bépun bvyotca t& mvt.” 
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49 


Therefore, (the order of Eternity) is said to be ‘‘Father-begotten light’’ by the 
Oracles since, indeed, unifying light shines upon all things: 


“For (Aion) alone, copiously plucking the flower of mind 
from the strength of the Father, has the power to perceive the 
Paternal Intellect <and> to impart <Intellect> to all 
Sources and Principles, and to whirl them about and keep 
them forever in ceaseless motion.”’ 


50 
It is said by the gods that 


“‘the center of Hecate is borne in the midst of the Fathers.’’ 


51 


It seems to me that the Oracles also speak about this light, when giving instruc- 
tions concerning the principle of life by which the source of souls animates the 
All. It says: 


‘‘Around the hollow of her right flank a great stream of the 
primordially-generated Soul gushes forth in abundance, total- 
ly ensouling light, fire, ether, worlds.”’ 


52 


“Tn the left flank of Hecate exists the source of virtue, which 
remains entirely within and does not give up its virginity.’’ 


53 


Thus, even the Oracles call the divisible perceptions of the Demiurge 
“*Thoughts:”’ 


‘*..after the Paternal Thoughts I, the Soul, am situated, 
animating the All with my heat.’’ 


70 FRAGMENTS 


54 


(p. 29 Kr. = Proclus, In Parm., 821, 5-7 Co.2; cf. In rem f., Wy 150,21; Jn Ton, 
I, 11, 21 + IIT, 271, 11) 


Geoddyor 82 xat mnyhy abtic (sc. tH¢ pucews) év tH Cwoydven Saéstnoav Oe@- 


“‘yartotg 8’ dul Vedic pdatc &mhetog Hdpnta.’”” 


55 
(p. 29 Kr. = Proclus, In rem p., I, 137, 21-23) 
‘‘yodron wey yap é¢ 66) neppixdtr peti BAgxovtat,’” 


gnotv tic Gediv. 


56 
(p. 30 Kr. = Proclus, Zn Crat., p. 81, 2-8) 


mept 52 tag Cwoydvov mnyiic ‘Péac, 2€ Fic maou Cut Oela te xai voeod xal puyixh xat 
eyxdoptog droyewerat, ottas pasty th Adyta0- 


““Peln tor voepav paxdpov myth te por te” 
Tévtwv yap mpdty Suvéwer xdAroow dppdorors 
dcExuévy yevery ext meiv mpoxéer tpoxcovcay.’’ 


57 
(p. 31 Kr. = Simplicius, In Phys., 616, 33-35; cf. 615, 13; 623, 34) 
mas obv th Aéyté& onsty: 


“Entd yoo ebdyxcoe mathe otepedpata xdcpev.”’ 


58 
(Proclus, In rem p., II, 220, 11-18) 
BAAS t&v mapa Xadrsatorg Beovpyav dxobouc, cdg dpa 6 Gedo ExeceuBdAnsev tov HArov 
ev tots Enta xat dvexpeacev dm” adtod tag EE &AAag Caovac, xat tév Oey adtav Str 
tO AAtaxdv ndp 
Sxpadtng tom soriertev...”” 


Exopor tv tots éx tay Vediv mepacpévors. 


FRAGMENTS 7, 
54 
But even the theologians suppose that the source (of Nature) is in the generative 


goddess: 


“On the back of the goddess boundless Nature is suspend- 
ed: 


55 
‘For her hair appears dazzlingly in shimmering light,”’ 


says one of the gods. 


56 


Concerning Rhea, the generative source, from whom all divine life— intellec- 
tual, spiritual, and mundane—is generated, the Oracles speak as follows: 


“Truly Rhea is the source and stream of blessed intellectual 
(realities). For she, first in power, receives the birth of all 
these in her inexpressible womb and pours forth (this birth) 
on the All as it runs its course.’’ 


57 
How then do the Oracles say it: 


“For the Father has inflated the seven firmaments of the 
worlds.”’ 


58 


But having heard from the Chaldean theurgists that God intercalated the sun 
among the seven (zones) and made the six other zones dependent upon it, and 
having heard from the gods themselves that the solar fire 

“«_..was established at the site of the heart...”’ 
I follow what has been revealed by the gods. 


10 


15 


72 FRAGMENTS 


59 
(p. 33 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., IH, 83, 13-16) 
xat ot ye uvotixcdtator t&v Aéyeo xal ‘tiv 6Adtyta’’ adtod thy ev tole Smepxootors 
rapadedoxacty’ exet yao 
“*(6) HAraxdg xday0g (xal td) Shov oédc...”” 
as al te XahSatwv pyuat Aéyoun xal eyed me(Bopon. 


60 
(p. 33 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Tim., II, 9, 16-18) 
xal tév Beoldyav d&xodev 
“‘niip mupog eoxétevpa...”” 
tov FALov xadobvtey 


“*xat totav mupdc...’” 


xal n&ar tots torodtoig dvduact. 


61 
(pp. 33-34 + 47 Kr. =Proclus, Jn Tim., III, 61, 8-25 + 234, 28-30=vv. 14-15) 
xal tav oylev...navrayod werk tov ftov viv cehiivny tartévrwv xal petd thy 
cedfvny tov dépa... 
“‘aiDepide te Spduoc xal unvng &mAetoc dput,”’ 
enatv, 
““héotol te Goat...” 
xat mé&di- 
“‘aiBAip, Ate, nvedua cedyvnc, Tépoc &yot.”’ 
xat év &dows- 
‘Hroxdyv te xbxhov xal unvatwv xavaxropdv 
xdAtov v” heptov...”? 
xal e&Fic" 
‘*,.atBpng uépoc HeAfov te 
xat phys dxetdiv 78’ Aépos... 
atbons {uépoc} HeAtov te ceAnvaing te xal o<a>a 
Heer ovwjyovtat...”” 
xat dAAaxod" 
‘nal mratds &hp 
pnvatds te Spdu0g xat delodoc jedtoro.’’ 
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59 


And indeed the most mystical doctrines hand down that this ‘‘wholeness’’ exists 
in the supermundane (worlds); for there exists the 


‘solar world (and the) whole light...’’ 
as the Chaldean Oracles say and which I believe. 


60 
And I hear the theologians call the sun 


‘fire, channel of fire... 
and dispenser of fire...’’ 


and all such names. 


61 


And the Oracles...everywhere place the moon after the sun and the air after the 
moon: 


a). ‘“‘The ethereal course and the boundless impulse of the 
moon,’’ 

they say, 

b). ‘and airy streams...” 

And again: 

c). ‘Ether, sun, breath of moon, airy leaders.”’ 

And in other (verses): 

d). “Of solar circles and lunar soundings and airy hollows...’ 

And next: 

e). ‘* portion of ether and sun and channels of moon and 
airs? 

f). ‘{Portion] of ether, sun, and moon and all those things which 


swim with the air...” 
And elsewhere: 


g). ‘*__and expansive air, the course of the moon and the eternal 
orbit of the sun.” 


74 FRAGMENTS 


62 
(p. 34 Kr. = Damascius, In Phaedonem, 359 (239, 3-4 N.) W.) 
amddsc & odv of 
“‘eéiv atotxetwv aibépec...”” 


do pnot ta Adyra, exer. 


63 
(p. 34 Kr. = Damascius, II, 128, 3-5) 
xat of Qeot év tote Aoyiors 
“xuet@ axnuate svpowévny...’” 


napadeddxact plav ypapury, xal moAd} tod ypaypratoo oyjpatog map’ adtols 7 
Xp7os. 


64 
(p. 34 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., III, 124, 26-29) 


ade ee conte = , zs = 5 

xat yép tk Aéyia t&v dotéowy td mpomdpevpa tv anhavev ody dnak, GAAK xa 
: 

ToAdxre AEyovta: 


“unvotév te Spdunua xat datéptov mpondpeupa.’’ 


65 
(p. 35 Kr. = Proclus, In Yim., II, 107, 6-11) 


véxpt yap to xévtpov mpdeiow 6 tig Cwoyovlag dyerdc, ao xal th Adyid pa, 
Siadreyopeva nept tod pécou trav mévte xévtpv &veobev Sifjxovrog Stopmak ext rd 
xatavetixpd bc tod xévtpov tig Y7ic* 


“not méuntov wésov &Ao muphoxov, %vOa xdtetot 
péxpr <xat> ddatev dxetav Cwnpdplov mp.” 


66 
(p. 55 Kr. = Proclus, In rem p., 1, 178, 17-20) 
““uryvuuéven 87 dxetév mupds dpBitov tpya tedodan’’ 


(sc. 7 dxpotétn Con) xatk td Adyrov, va 88 aivdecuov Oetov a&nepyatouévn tod 
petexopévou xal wetéxovtos xal aiyxpacw évorordv. 
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62 
Plainly, therefore, the 


“ethers of the elements...” 


as the Oracles say, are there. 


63 
And the gods in the Oracles have taught us that a single line is 


‘“‘drawn in a curved shape...” 


and they make a great use of linear shape. 


64 
For even the Oracles, not once but often, speak of the procession of the fixed 


stars: 


‘The lunar course and starry procession.”’ 


65 


For the generative channel proceeds up until the center, as even the Oracles say 
when speaking about the middle of the five centers, which extends from on high 
straight through to the opposite side via the center of the earth: 


‘And there is a fifth in the middle, another channel of fire, 
where the life-bearing fire descends as far as the material 
channels.”’ 


66 


‘As the channels are mingled together (the highest life) 
perfects the works of imperishable fire,”’ 


according to the oracle, and produces a single, divine bond and a unifying blend 
of participated and participant. 


76 FRAGMENTS 


67 
(p. 35 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., II, 50, 20-23) 


xai pay xal A tév "Acavplov beoloyla té abta mapadidwor Sedbev Expavbévta xail yap 
ev éxeivy 6 Snwroupyds tov SAov xdcwov Aéyetar motetv 


“ed 


éx mupdc, & USatog xal yii¢ xal navtpdpov atbenc.”” 


68 
(p. 35 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Tim., II, 50, 24-27) 
xai 6 momthg we abtoupyay (sc. Méyetar) textaivecbar tov xdapov- 
‘nal yap <&> to mupdg Syxog Env Erepoc, ta 52 mé&vte 
abtoupydv iva capa to xoouixdy éxtodumevOG, 
xdaog tv’ ExdnAog xat uh patvnb’ Swevddne.”’ 


69 
(p. 35 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., I, 286, 8-13) 
(6 obpavdc) Fatt 88 dmdG xat cddpa Exwv...xal toitew méAwv éxsivo 1d Adytov elpyran 


OULPavUs: 


“vod pév yap ulunuc méder, td 5& tevxfév exer tr 
oepatos.”” 


70 
(p. 36 Kr. = Damascius, II, 157, 15-20) 
th 88 Adyia dxhGe pdaw Aéyer thy Bid mavrdv ywpodaav &mnwpiabar cio weycAns 
"Exdcng... 
“Goyer yap pbors dxapéen xdcuov te xal Epyov, 
obpavdg Sepa Oén Spduov aidiov xatactiewv, 
xal taxds HéAtog wepl xévtpov Emus bOa¢ ZAOy.’”’ 


71 
(p. 36 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Crat., 98, 14-15) 
(Ané)dwv)... 
““dpnovig, partes yaupobuevoc...’? 
ds gnat tic t&v Osoupydv. 


FRAGMENTS 77 


67 


Moreover, the theology of the Assyrians teaches the same doctrines, which were 
revealed to them by the gods. For in that theology, the Demiurge is said to have 
made the entire world 


“from fire, water, earth, and all-nourishing air.’’ 


68 


And the Maker, while working with his own hands, (is said) to fashion the 
world: 


“For whatever other mass of fire there was, the All he worked 
with his own hands, so that the world-body might be fully 
completed and the world might be visible and not seem 
membrane-like.”’ 


69 


(The sky), quite clearly, is said to have a body...and with this (position), again 
this oracle is in agreement: 


‘For (the sky) is an imitation of Intellect, but the product has 
something of the corporeal in it.” 


70 


But the Oracles plainly state that Nature, advancing through all things, is 
suspended from the great Hecate... 


‘For untiring Nature rules both worlds and works, in order 
that the sky might turn round, pulling down its eternal 
course, and that the swift sun might come around the center, 
just as it is accustomed to do.’’ 


71 
(Apollo)... 
‘‘priding himself on the harmony of light...” 


as one of the theurgists says. 


78 FRAGMENTS 


72 
(p. 36 Kr. = Proclus, Th. pl., 324, 3-8 Portus) 


Z Bigs 
xat or Soxet Sid todtev nh 6 [Adceov te abtc Adyew Sotepov tots Sd tay Oedv 
5 %, 
mepacpévors, xat iv éxetvor “‘mdvtevxyov’’ moocetpyxact, tattyy navorhig navteAct 
Z, x _ 2 
xexoouypevyy evonyety: 


““xal yap 81 m&vtevxos évérAtog Fxa Beet.’ 


73 
(pp. 37-38 Kr. = Damascius, II, 217, 5-10) 


El 8e ey odpave Aéyerat obtog 6 Zeds, Zor xal dpyixods Svrac cig odedviov Sinpyaba 
xal xBdviov, xai tov uésov tode tpets marépuc, co waptupet xal ta Advra 


“ey tobrotc lepd¢ moditog Spduoc, év 8’ gpa pécacp 
Héproc, tetto¢g d&AAog So év mupi viv xBdva OckAmet. 
&pxatc yap tpicl tatode AdBoors SovActer Smavea.’’ 


74 
(p. 39 Kr, = Damascius, II, 206, 10-11) 
&pxixot eiow ce mpator dipbavtes tol dmoppety raw oixelwv mnyav. 51d xa 
“*.xpyviitos dex)” 

6 Stdxocpos Suvetran. 

75 

(p. 38 Kr. = Damascius, II, 88, 7-8) 

dre yoiv nepl tod d&pyixod mAxBoug Siadéyerat (sc. 6 xenou~wdav) 


“* bmoxéxArton abtaic (Zon) dpyinds abddy.”’ 


76 
(p. 40 Kr. = Damascius, II, 88, 2-5; cf. 59, 23-25) 
dpotws 82 xal tae tuyyac moAdds mapadSdacw of bot 
“‘roAdat pév 37) aide éxeuBatvovor pactvors 
xdapotg evOpdoxovaat: év als dxpdtntes Laat 
tpetc’ <muptn y’ 70° aldepin xal SAwdyg>.”’ 


77 
(p. 40 Kr. =Psellus, P.G., 122, 1149 a 10-11) 


“ad ye vootpevar <éx> matedbev vodover xal adtat, 
Bovrats dpbéyxtorg xwobpevor ddote vofjont.”’ 
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72 


And, again, for these reasons, it seems to me that Plato said the very things 
which were later revealed by the gods. And that which the gods have termed 
“armed from head to toe,’’ Plato has praised as ‘‘adorned in full armor:”’ 


‘For, I, the Divine, have arrived, armed from head to toe.”’ 


73 


If this Zeus is said to be in heaven, it is possible to separate the ruling beings 
into heavenly and earthly, and in the midst of these are the three fathers, as even 
the Oracles testify: 


“Among these is the first sacred course. Next, in the middle, 
is the course of air. Another, the third, is the one which heats 
the earth by fire. All things serve these three turbulent 
rulers.” 


74 


They are Principles because they are the first to begin emanating their own 
sources. Therefore, the order is praised as 


‘«..Principle Source.’’ 


75 


At any rate, when (the oracle-giver) discusses the Principle multiplicity, he says 


‘the Principle channel is inclined under them.” 


76 
Likewise, the gods have taught us that there are numerous Iynges: 
‘‘Many of these leap forth and stand upon shining worlds. 


Among these are three summits: <that of fire, ether, and 
matter>.”’ 


77 


“The (Iynges) which are thought by the Father also think 
themselves, since they are moved by his unspeakable counsels 
so as to think.’’ 


80 FRAGMENTS 


78 
(pp. 40 + 44, n. 1 Kr. = Damascius, II, 201, 2-4) 


of yap ent woyerdov marépes etc te tO Eupavec névia mpocyouaw xal méAtv ele tO dpavig 
Tepicyouaiv, a> a&v 


“*., BramépByto. éotéstes...”” 
xate <tO> Adyrov padvat, tH matpl xal tH UAy. 


79 
(p. 40 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1132 ¢ 12) 


“nag toxer xdapog voepods dvoxTiag d&xapnetc.”’ 


80 
(p. 41 Kr. = Damascius, II, 87, 21-24; cf. 60, 2; Proclus, Jn Parm., 941, 31 Co.2) 


Wa yap xat...of Oeol...quiv napadiddact...todg ovvoyéag modAovs, Snot éxetva té& 
yon 


“GARG xat SAatorg Sau Sovdeter cuvoyxeiow.’’ 


81 
(p. 42 Kr. =Proclus, In Parm., 941, 23-28 Co.”) 


xai tt det Adyerv; Snov xat ta Adyia Sasénonv én’ adtav tév Vedv tev mpd tig vont 
éxetving xad voepiis tékews xpFitar tobToI¢ tots dvépact- 


“‘cotg 8& mupd¢ voepod voepots mpnotipaw d&xavta 
eixade Bovredovra matpds metOyvids Bovdg.’”’ 


82 
(p. 42 Kr. = Damascius, II, 125, 19-23) 


pahtata 58 svyxexArjpwta: (sc. 7 ppoupytixt)) tots cuvoxetar, dre meprerlnpda mdvrx 
dv doutoig xa cvvéxouaw: ofte 52 xat of Deot A€youst- 


“‘ppoupelv ad monotijpaww gots dxpdtyntas ewxev 
eyxepdcas &hxij¢ Wrov wévoc év cuvoxetaty.”’ 


83 
(p. 42 Kr. = Damascius, II, 43, 20-21) 
3rd xat dad tev Oedv of cuvoyets 
“*. .dhorotot...’’ 


rapadéSovta tHv voepiv Staxdcpwv. 
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78 


For the fathers who preside over magical operations cause all things to appear 
and then to disappear, since 


‘« ..they are couriers...” 


to the Father and to matter, to speak according to the oracle. 


79 
“‘Every world possesses unbending, Intellectual Supports.”’ 


80 


For that even...the gods...have taught us...there are many Connectors...these 
matters the Oracles make clear: 


“But also, all those things which serve Material Connectors.”’ 


81 
And need we say more, when even the Oracles, in reference to the very gods who 
exist prior to that intelligible-and-intellectual order, expressly use these names: 


‘All things yield to the intellectual Lightning-bolts of the in- 
tellectual Fire, serving the persuasive will of the Father.’’ 


82 


Most of all, (the function of guarding) has been assigned to the Connectors, in- 
asmuch as they encompass and connect all things within themselves. The gods 
also speak in this way: 


‘‘He has given the summits the protection of his (intellectual) 
Lightning-bolts, having mixed his own force of strength 
among the Connectors.’’ 


83 
Therefore, it is imparted by the gods that the Connectors are the 


‘Scuniherse 


of the intellectual orders. 


82 FRAGMENTS 


84 
(p. 42 Kr. =Proclus, Th. pl., IV, 21; 64, 11-12 S.-W.; cf. Tardieu, Lewy?, 1978, 
p. 521) 


““navtag yap ovvéxwv’’ 


(sc. 6 mp&tog svvoxed¢) tH eavtod pk tiie brdpbews dxpdtytt, xath td Adyiov, 


“abctds mag Hew sadpyxer.’” 


85 
(p. 42 Kr. =Proclus, Th. pl., IV, 39; 111, 18-23 S.-W.) 
6 wev mp@toc (teA|et&pync)...7vroxel tov 
‘*\ tapadv tod mupéc...”’ 
6 B& pécos...tedetol...cdv aifépa...6 5¢ toftog...chv BAny tedetot. 


86 
(p. 43 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., II, 58, 7-8) 
xat 
‘* .buxoxpa&tap’? 
6 tote albeptorg émBeBrxed¢ Eott 


“‘cehet&oyne.”” 


87 
(p. 43 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Crat., 20, 26-30) 
tpavéctepov 52 of Oeovpyol didé0xovew, xal af mapa tHv Gedy adt&v p7ot 
‘GAN’ Bvoua cenvov xat axourirw otpopédtyyt 
xdapots evOogoxov xpaimviy die matedg évinty.”’ 


88 
(p. 44 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1137 a 1-2) 


“TH pbotc] melOer motedew elvar tod Saiovas &yvotc, 
xal th xaxfic Bing Practihata xonote xal eofAd.”? 
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84 
‘For (the First Connector), encompassing all things’’ 


in the singular summit of his own existence, according to the oracle, 


“exists, himself, entirely outside.’’ 


85 
The first (Teletarch)...guides the 


“...wing of fire,..”” 


the middle (Teletarch)...perfects...the ether...the third (Teletarch)...perfects... 
matter. 


86 
And the 
** | ruler of souls’’ 


who stands on the Ethereal Worlds is a 


“Teletarch.’’ 


87 


The theurgists teach (these things) very clearly, and the Oracles from the gods 
themselves: 


“‘But a holy name, in sleepless motion, leaps into the worlds 
at the hasty command of the Father.” 


88 


‘“(Nature] persuades us to believe that the demons are pure, 
and that the offspring of evil matter are good and useful.”’ 


84 FRAGMENTS 


89 
(p. 44 Kr. = Psellus, Hypotyp. 23; p. 75, 19-20 K.) 
70 SE xabdAxer tae huxds, 6 xat 
‘*)Anponddov xat &vardéc’’ 


xaAettor thy pdaw emotpepduevov. 


90 
(p. 45 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1140 b 12 - ¢ 2) 


“tx 8? &pa xdArOv 
yatns Apd@oxovaw xOdvior xbveg obmot’ dAnOEs 
atx Bpote detxvivtes.’’ 
rept Sapdveov evdhuv 6 Adyos: xal xdvas wév totous xaAEt, cde tynwpods tay buxdv. 


91 
(p. 45 Kr. = Damascius, Jn Phaedonem, 341 (230, 30-32 N.) W.) 
dnd 8 tv deploy Epxovtar suvuglatacbat of KAoyot Satovec: 516 xal cd Adyidv rat: 


“Heotwy éhéterpa xuvésv xPovien te xal Sypav.’’ 


92 
(p. 45 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., TI, 110, 4-5) 
Bd xat td Adyrov 
‘), b8p0Batioas,’” 


xaet tobe Meode tobtouc. 


93 
(p. 46, n. 1 Kr. = Psellus, De oper. daem., p. 30, 8 Boissonade; P.G. 122, 865 a) 
obtew 87 xal mepl ta tov Sadveov 


“*\moAvyetova poAa.”’ 


94 
(p. 47 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., I, 318, 13-18; cf. 408, 19-20) 
tad Adyta MapadiSwouw (tov Snrovpyov)...td&s Tuerépac yewavra puxds xal cic yéveotv 
néprovta, mept od xal tadth pnow, & xal 6 Tirotoc: xatébeto yap 
“*voov usv boxy, <duxty 8’> avi couat dey 
Hutas eyxatdOnxe marie dvipav te Oedv te.” 
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89 


That (race of evil demons) draws down souls, (a race) which is also called 


‘« ..bestial and shameless,’’ 


since it is turned towards Nature. 


90 


‘* from the hollows of the earth leap chthonian dogs, who 
never show a true sign to a mortal.” 


The oracle is about demons involved in matter. These (demons) are called dogs 
because they are the avengers of souls. 


91 


Starting from the spirits of the air, irrational demons begin to come into 
existence. Therefore, the oracle says: 


‘‘Driver (fem.) of dogs of the air, carth, and water.’’ 


92 


Therefore, even the oracle calls these gods 


“| aquatic.”’ 


93 
Thus, also, concerning the 


“«. multiflowing tribes’’ 


of demons. 


94 


The Oracles teach that (the Demiurge)...brings forth our souls and sends them 
into generation, a subject about which both the Oracles and Timaeus speak. For 
(the Demiurge) has placed 


«|. Intellect in Soul, but in the sluggish body he has placed 
our <soul>, he, the Father of gods and men.”’ 


86 FRAGMENTS 


95 
(p. 47, n. 1 Kr. =Proclus, Jn rem p., I, 143, 22-27) 
TOvtov <tov> yapaxtiipa (sc. td xt) TH obotge tv duxdv 
‘.eyxdpdtov evbels...”” 


ré&ong Brov Svrae huyxFc...tadta...deovpyav xal Oedv &yvwota ypapdvrwy. 


96 
(p. 47 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1141 ¢ 7-9) 


“Seu huxy, mOe Suvdwer natpdc odaa pactvdv, 
Kdvarés te péver xat Cwiic Seomdtic éotiv 
xat toyer <xdauov> modAGv mAnpmyata xdAmeov.’” 


97 
(p. 48 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1137 a 11-13) 


‘* <duntauévyn > pox wepdmev Oedv d&yEe ec adc, 
<x’ > obdtv Avntov Exovcn brn <Oedfev> pepebvortat: 
d&ppoviaw adyer yap, bp’ 7 méhe ofa Bpdtetov.’”’ 


98* 
(Boethius, Philosophiae consolatio, IV, 6, 38; p. 82, Bieler) 


Nam ut quidam me quoque excellentior: 


““dvBpd¢ 87 fepod Séuac aifepes oixoddunaav.’’ 


99 
(p. 48 Kr. = Proclus, In rem p., I, 99, 1-4) 
<a> xal of Deol pacw thy yéveow extotpepopévac 
C)Onredew, GAA? d8apcotep 
teobyévt Ontevotboas...”’ 


dvéyeobor méAw évted0ev xatadtmovaas viv yéveow. 


100 
(p. 48 Kr. = Proclus, Jn rem p., II, 156, 17-18; cf. 347, 1) 
thy 88 BAnvy 
£* ocbyunpdy’? 


ag d&yovov xal tév Aoyiov Aeyévtav &xotopev. 
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95 


This character (sc. the letter Chi), which belongs to the essence of souls, 


‘«\..is placed in the heart’’ 


as the property of every soul...these...are (the doctrines) of the theurgists and 
gods when they are describing unknown things. 


96 
‘*Because the Soul, existing as a radiant fire by the power of 
the Father, remains immortal. It is the Mistress of Life and 
possesses full measures of the many wombs <of the 
world >.’ 


97 
‘‘< Taking wing>, the soul of mortals will press God into 
itself. And possessing nothing mortal, the soul is completely 
intoxicated <by God>. Therefore, boast of the harmony 
under which the mortal body exists.”’ 


98 


For as someone more eminent than I said: 


“The ethers have strengthened the body of a sacred man.”’ 


99 
(Those souls) <which> even the gods say are turned about 


** to serve (generation), but having served with an untamed 
neck...”’ 


leave generation behind to go back up there. 


100 
We hear the Oracles say that matter is 
“squalid,” 


since it is sterile. 


88 FRAGMENTS 


101 
(p. 49 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1136 c 12) 


“Mh plasms xadéons aitomtov c&yakwa.’” 


102 
(p. 49 + n. 2 Kr. =Proclus, Th. pl., 317, 26-30 Portus) 
Hyde tHig pucews mnyh xal eluappévnv npwrlaty nap’ abtév dmoxadettar tav BeGv- 


“uh pbaw euBrebys: eluapudévov obvoua tHade.”’ 


103 
(p. 50, n. 1 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1145 c 9-11) 


“‘undé covaveions Oeiwapuévov...’’ 
Elpappevny of copatepor t&v “EAjvev thy pbaw xatovoudCoust, 


104 
(p. 64 Kr. =Psellus, P.G., 122, 1137 c 8-9) 


“WA mveda wodbvag unde Babdvag 


todminedov...’” 


105 
(p. 64 Kr. =Proclus, Exc. chald., III; p. 193, 17-24 Pitra) 


pita THis xaxxiars 16 oGpa...td 88 xataBareiv cic vv to dq’ Tudy exxddar...clg Hv xat 
CAdov xat pbdvov xataBAntéov...OAixa yap dvta thy SAny Eyer tOAvay: cd Bs 


“*.ppevt wr oBéoa...’” 
mpog thy &mdxAetaw, ob mpds tov dpavicudy elpntar. 


106 
(p. 50 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1136 a 1) 
“* .tohunpas picews, &vOpeme, téyvacua.’” 


107 
(pp. 64-65 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1128 b 8-c 7) 
“uh te mekdpra uétea yOng bd ohy gpéva. B&AAOD- 
od yap &dnfetne gutdv év yBovl <éotww>. 
unde wérpet pétpov heArlov xavdvac cvvabpotaac: 
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101 


‘* ..do not invoke the self-revealed image of Nature.”’ 


102 


For the source of Nature and the very first Destiny is named by the gods them- 
selves: 


“Do not gaze at Nature; her name is Destiny.”’ 


103 
“Do not aid in increasing Destiny...’ 
The wisest of the Greeks designate Destiny as Nature. 


104 


«« ..do not defile the pneuma nor deepen the surface.” 


105 


The root of evil is the body...the descent to earth is the severing of 
ourselves...where both jealousy and envy must be rejected...for being material, 
they have matter as a nurse. And 


«« not to quench in your mind...” 


is said with regard to the shutting out, not the annihilation (of desire). 


106 


«*.©, man, cunning creation of an impudent nature.”’ 


107 
“Do not cast into your mind the huge measures of earth, for 
the plant of truth does not exist on earth. Do not measure the 
extent of the sun by joining rods together, for he is borne 


90 FRAGMENTS 


Kidiw Bovdy pépetar matods, oby Evexev cod. 

ying pottov facov: del tpéxer Epyw dvacyxnc. 
dortépiov npondpevpa o€ev xdptv obx edoxesén. 
atbpioc dpvidwv tapads mhaths obmot’ &AnOijc, 

od Buatdv anhdyyve te tonal? 148’ GOdpuata mévee, 
eunopixis dxdeng otnplyyata. pedye od tadta, 
pédAdwv edoeBing fepdv mapcdercov dvotyew, 

év0’ dpeth sopla te xat edvouta cvvryovtat.”” 


108 
(p. 50 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Crat., 20, 31-21, 2) 
xal &Ao Adytov todt0- 


‘‘gbuBora yap matpixds vdog gonetpev xat& xdcpov, 
So te vont& voet* xal xdAy dppacta xoetror.”’ 


109 
(p. 50 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1148, a 12-14) 
“GX obx eladéxetar xetvng td Dédrew matpixds voic, 


weyers &v BEEN ANOns xal Ayu AaArog 
uvhuny evbepévn matprx0d cuvOyuatos &yvod.”’ 


110 
(p. 51 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1129 c 12 - d 4) 
“Siteo <xal> gvoyis dxetév, Sbev ev tw céEer 
oapatt Ontedonc’ <tréby xal wic> ent cab 
adOrc dvactijcets, tepd Adyw Epyov Evedoac.”’ 


Todt’ tot: Chret thy dpxiy tis buxiic, wObev maphyOn xal 2dodAcvce cmpatt xal nds 
& tig tadTHY dvactyokpevos xal éyelpac Sid THY tTeAcotixdy toywv enavaydyy Bev 


2 
dgixeto. 


111 
(p. 51 Kr, =Proclus, in Tim., II, 312, 22-28) 
etitpoxov 5 td voepov...td mepl 10 vortov ace xévtpov pepduevov- 
“‘xévtow emonépywv catitov pwrdc xeAddovtos,”’ 


grat tio Dediv. 
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along by the eternal will of the Father and not for your sake. 
Let be the rushing motion of the moon; she forever runs her 
course by the action of Necessity. The starry procession has 
not been brought forth for you sake. The wide-winged flight 
of birds is never true, nor the cuttings and entrails of 
sacrificial victims. All these are playthings, the props of com- 
mercial fraud. Flee these things, if you would open the sacred 
paradise of piety, where virtue, wisdom, and good order are 
brought together.”’ 


108 


And another oracle is this: 


“‘For the Paternal Intellect has sown symbols throughout the 
cosmos, (the Intellect) which thinks the intelligibles. And 
(these intelligibles) are called inexpressible beauties.’’ 


109 
“But the Paternal Intellect does not receive the will of (the 
soul) until (the soul) emerges from forgetfulness and speaks a 
word, remembering the pure, paternal token.”’ 


110 
“Seek out the channel of the soul, from where it 
<descended > in a certain order to serve the body; <and> 
seek <how > you will raise it up again to its order by combin- 
ing (ritual) action with a sacred word.’’ 


That is, seek the source of the soul, from where (the soul) has been led astray 
and has served the body; and how someone, raising it up and awakening it by 
means of the telestic rites, might lead it back up from where it has come. 


111 


The intellectual (faculty) is well-wheeled...that which is borne around the in- 
telligible as around a center: 


“Urging yourself onward to the center of the clamorous 
light,’’ 


says one of the gods. 


5 


92 FRAGMENTS 


112 
(p. 51 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1137 b 11-12) 


“olyvbabw huxfic B&boc &uBpotov: dpyata mévta 
&pdnv éxnétacov dive.’ 


113 
(p. 52 Kr. = Lydus, De mens., I, 11; 3, 3-6 W.) 
cadty al ““yoAwecar’’ chy boxtv Oeorifer te Adytee- 


“‘ypr 8 xoAwaoat huxiv Beotdv dvta vontév, 
dopa ur eyxtpon xBovt Svcudpw, dAAG caxenOZ.’’ 


114 
(p. 52 Kr. = Proclus, Th. pl., 297, 32-35 Portus) 
tov Tlpopnféa...npovoodvre tH Aoyixiis Trav Gotig, ta pt 
‘*., Pantiabetan xBovdc otatpotc’’ 


xal taits tg places dveyxats, &¢ gnot tic Oedv, &mdAntat. 


115 
(p. 52 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1144 d 1-2) 


“‘yp oe onetdew mpd¢ tO pcos xal mpdc natpds adds, 
Bhev exéupOy cor duxt moAbv éaoapévny voov.’” 


116 
(p. 52 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Crat., 88, 4-6) 
“od yap épixtd td Geta Bpotots tots ota voodav 
GX? Bacor youvijtes &vew oneddovar mpd¢ bos,’ 
&s pat t6 Adyiov. 


117 
(p. 52 Kr. =Prochus, In Ale., 82 [177, 6-10 Cr.] W.) 
xal tév pbcewv af pév eppwuevéotepot 81’ davtdv Oedvtar to c&dnféc xat elow 
EOPETIXOTEPAL 
““guCéuevar Bt’ Fg dAxig...”” 


&¢ nat t6 Adytov, ai 8 dalevéotepon Embeovrar xal SrSaoxadtac xal rig nap’ &Awv 
d&vapvijcews tv tO téActov éxdvtwwv ev ol¢ eialy dredetc. 
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112 


‘‘Let the immortal depth of your soul be opened, May all of 
your eyes stretch upward on high.”’ 


113 
And in this way, the Oracles decree that the soul ‘‘be held in check:”’ 


“*& thinking mortal must hold the soul in check, so that it 
might not fall in with ill-fated earth but be saved.’’ 


114 


(It is said) that Prometheus...forethought our rational life, so that we would not 
be 


“«_.submerged in the passions of the earth,” 


and be destroyed by the necessities of Nature, as one of the gods says. 


115 


“You must hasten toward the light and toward the rays of 
the Father, from where the soul, clothed in mighty intellect, 
has been sent to you.”’ 


116 


‘For the Divine is accessible not to mortals who think cor- 
poreally, but to all those who, naked, hasten upward toward 
the heights,”’ 


as the oracle says. 


117 
And the more vigorous natures behold the truth by themselves and are more in- 
ventive, 
‘“‘saved through their own strength...”’ 


as the oracle says, while the weaker ones need both instruction and reminders 
from others who possess perfection in those areas where they lack it. 


94 FRAGMENTS 


118 
(p. 59 Kr, = Synesius, De insomn., 135 a-b) 
dxovaktw té&v fepdv Aoviwv, & Adve nepl Stapdpwv 6dav...xa0’ Sv eeot 1a Evdobev 


onéppa abéFjoot- 


“cots 58 SiSaxtdv Muxe pdave yvdpioua AaPécbar- 
sata a tine So cep Me z 2 
cobs 8 xat Smvedovtac éfjg Evexdipmicey &AxTIg.”” 


119 
(Hierocles, In aur. carm., 111 [478 a 21-b 4 M.2] 16-20 K.) 


Act obv apdc...xd0apaw tod adyoeidots fhudv aduatos tig tav bAidy wodvaudy 
&robécews xal t&v fepddv xabappav maparndecs xal tio émeveipobans Tudis meds Thy 
evredOev dvaiacnaw 


‘* Beoouvdéton cAxijic.”” 


120 
(Hierocles, Zn aur. carm., 112 [478 b 20-21 M.2] 8-9 K.) 
(Sé01)...xaBapdcytog emyéderav motetobar tig mept td adbyoeidés Tav copa, 8 xal 
“bois Aemtov Synua’’ 
of xpyopot xahodaw. 


121 
(p. 53 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Tim., I, 211, 19-24) 
éni BE cadtorg ‘7 buméhacic’’—obtw¢ yap abthy xaet td Adytov- 
““2@ mupt yap Bootds gumeAdouc Oedbev pcos eer.’” 


oes thy xowaviav ftv napexouévy xal teaveotépav thy petovctay tod tév Bedv 
gurds. 


122 
(p. 53 Kr. = Proclus, Exe. chald., 1; 192, 13-17 Pitra) 
4 88 tov &yyhdwv peple made dvéieyer huxhy; 
“chy duxiv péyyouca mupt...”’ 
(gaat) code” tort meprhdurovcn adtiy navraydbev, xal mAfon motodoa tod é&ypévtov 


mupds 6 evd(Bwaw abri céEw dxdtcov xal Sbvapuv, dt’ Hy obx éxporleitat ele why SAueiy 
&raklav dd\A& ovvertetat TH pwtl tav Oelwv. 
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118 


Let him listen to the sacred Oracles which speak of diverging paths...according 
to which it is possible to increase the seed from within: 


“To some, (God) has granted (the ability) to apprehend the 
symbol of light through instruction. Others, however, he has 
fructified with their own strength while they are sleeping.’’ 


119 


Therefore...for the purification of our luminous body there is a need to get rid 
of material defilements, a need to undergo sacred purifications, and a need for 


the 


‘*_.strength that binds us to God’’ 
exciting us toward the flight up there. 


120 


(We must)...take care of the purification of our luminous body, which the Oracles 
also call 


‘* delicate vehicle of the soul.’’ 


121 
In addition to these things, there is the ‘‘approaching’’—for the oracle calls it 
thus: 
‘‘For the mortal who has approached the fire will possess the 
light from God.” 


(The ‘‘approaching’’) allows us a greater communion and a more distinct par- 
ticipation in the light of the gods. 


122 


How does the order of angels cause the soul to ascend? 


“‘By making the soul bright with fire...’’ 


(the oracle says). That is, illuminating the soul on all sides and filling it with 
pure fire, which gives it an unswerving order and power through which it does 
not rush into material disorder but makes contact with the light of the divine 
beings. 


5 


96 FRAGMENTS 


123 
(p. 53 Kr. = Proclus, Exe. chald., I; 192, 17-19 Pitra) 
xot dry movet mpdc tay Shyv tO 


«ec fe ~ 
s Tvebuatt Bepud 
xougtGovoa...”” 


xat rorotica petéwpov dtd tic avaywyod Cwiic: to yap ‘‘nveda to Oepydv’’ Cwii¢ got 
pet&daarc. 


124 
(p. 53 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1144 c 4) 


“‘buxfis Eworipes avérvoor edAutot eiaw.’? 


125 
(p. 17 Kr. =Anecd. oxon., III, 182, 19-22 Cramer [in epist. 17, Michel Italicus]) 


6 88 Ble nap’ abtoig (sc. totg XaASatorc) eméxetva wetablSwarv Eautod tots xdapote xa 
xataometper 


“* .etAuta péyyn,”’ 


Wa xai toig éxelvav yphowpar prac. 


126 
(p. 53 Kr. = Proclus, Th. pl., III, 1; 5, 15-16 S.-W.) 
(mapd c [Détwvt 4 Oeodoyta)... 
“‘rupadv dvedac’...”” 


gq’ ob BH wéAtota apds thy &yvwotov svvdimtovta tod évdg ixepoytiv. 


127 
(p. 53 Kr, = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1133 c 9) 


“névtobev drdcote huxi mupdc fvia tetvov.”’ 


128 
(pp. 54 + 61 Kr. =Psellus, P.G., 1140 b 1-2) 


“*, .xtelvag mbptov vodv 
epyov éx’ evaeBing pevotov xal apa cadsetc.’”’ 
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123 
(continues fr. 122) 


And (the order of angels) causes a separation with matter by 


‘«. lightening (the soul) with a warm breath,”’ 


and causing a rising up through the anagogic life. For the ‘‘warm breath’’ is 
the sharing of life. 


124 


‘‘Those who, by inhaling, drive out the soul, are free.”’ 


125 


According to (the Chaldeans), the Twice Transcendent shares himself with the 
worlds and sows 


‘|. lights which are set free,’ 


to use their words. 


126 
(The theology of Plato)... 


‘has lit the fire...” 


by which especially (souls) make contact with the unknowable transcendence of 
the One. 


127 
“On all sides, the reins of fire extend from the unformed 
soul,’’ 

128 


‘« if you extend your mind, illumined by fire, to the work 
of piety, you will also save the flowing body.”’ 


98 FRAGMENTS 


129 
(p. 61 + n. 2 Kr. =Julian, Or. V, 178 d) 


Paptupet dé tobtotg xa! th tv Dedv Adyra, prt BE, dei Bre tHe &yratetas ody h duxh 
pdvov, GAA xai te adpata Bonfelag roAAFs xal cwrnplag &btodtat 


“getete xal td mixpds tng mepiPAypa Bedtetov,’’ 
oi Deol tots Umepdyvorg mapaxehevdpevor tav eouvpyav xatenayyéovtat. 


130 
(p. 54 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., III, 266, 18-23) 
Sd xat vofaacat (sc. at boxat) ta Epya tol matpdc 
“‘uotpng elaptiic t6 mtepdv pevyouaw dvatdés,’’ 
ds pat to Adytov, 
‘ey 88 Ge@ xeTvrar mupaods EAxovoat dxpatoug 


&x natpébev xatidvtac, ap’ dv huxi) xatlévtwv 
euruptwv Spéxetat xapmav puxotpdgov &vOog.”” 


131 
(p. 54 Kr. = Damascius, In Phaedonem, 371 (244, 20-21 N.) W.) 
Sid xal cd Adyidv pyar tas hoxds dvayouévag 


“cov Tlotovea cetServ.’’ 


132 
(p. 55 Kr. = Proclus, Zn Crat., 67, 19-20) 


xal yap te Adyra mepi exetveny cde dpbeyxtwv evedelEato, xal mpoaéOyxev td 


“ory” bye, wtota.”” 


133 
(p. 55 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Crat., 101, 3-8) 


81d xal 6 Oeoupyac 6 tic teheric todcov mpoxadnyobpevoc dnd thy xabdpcewy dpretat 
xal tav neptppdvascy: 

“‘abcos 8? av mpddtotc fepeds mupdc Epya xuBepvar 

xdpatt parvécden nayep® Bapunyéos &Auns,’’ 
&¢ gnot t6 Adytov nepi adtod. 
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129 


And the Oracles of the gods testify to these things. I mean that through the holy 
rites not only the soul, but even the body is thought worthy of much help and 
salvation: 


‘*Save also the mortal covering of bitter matter,’’ 


the gods announce to the most holy of the theurgists when they are encouraging 
them. 


130 
Therefore, (the souls), by perceiving the works of the Father, 
“flee the shameful wing of allotted fate,”’ 
as the oracle says, 


“and rest in God, drawing in the flowering flames which 
come down from the Father. From these flames, as they are 
descending, the soul plucks the soul-nourished flower of fiery 
fruits.’’ 


131 


Therefore, the oracle says that the souls, ascending, 


“*.,.sing a hymn to Paean.”’ 


132 


For the Oracles concerning them point out that they are ineffable, and add: 


‘* keep silent, initiate.’”’ 


133 
Therefore, even the theurgist who conducts this initiation begins with purifica- 
tions and sprinklings: 
‘‘Above all, let the priest himself who governs the works of 
fire, be sprinkled with the icy billow of the deep-roaring sea,”’ 


as the oracle says about him. 
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134 
(Schol. Parts. gr., 1853, fol. 68 r°, ed. H.D. Saffrey, RPA, 1969, p. 64) 
dOytov" 


‘und? ent prcopay xdonov omeddew Ad Bpov BAns, 
Eva pdvos arkatés te xal dpyahéwy puats dtudv 
adxpnpat te vdcor xai ones Epya te pevat: 

cadta ype petyew tov épdv wéAAovta matpds vod.”’ 


135 


(Intro, + v. 1: p. 55 Kr.=Proclus, Jn Ale., 17-18 [40, 1-5 Cr.] W.; v. 2: Parts. g7., 
1853, fol. 68 r°, ed. H.D. Saffrey, ibid., pp. 67-68. Intro. + v. 3: p. 55 
Kr. = Proclus, In Ale., 18 [40, 6-7 Cr.] W.; cf. Paris. gr., 1853, ibid.) 


316 xat of Oeot mapaxededovrat ui) mpdtepov cic éxeivoug (sc. Saiuovac) BAémev, mplv 
tai and tav tehetGv gpayPdpev Suvdpectv- 

“od yap xph xelvoug oe Brémew moly aya tehechfc- 

Svtes yap xAdvior xaAemol xbvec elaly dvardets.’” 


xal 814 todto ta Adyia mpootibjaw Str 


“cde duyds Oédyovtes del tehetév &m&youew.’” 


136 
(p. 56 Kr. = Proclus, In Parm., 990, 27-37 Co.) 


xat yap él Bewpiag xat et teheotixfc [xal] todté éott tO noLody copay xat &mtarotov 
Tulv civ dvodov, 7 ev Taber mpdodo¢" ad¢ yoy pyar xal td Adytov- 


“‘oddevdc etvexev KAAov drootpépetar Oedc divdpa 
xat Codon Svvdper xeveds ext néumer &tapmots,”’ 


ao Stav draxtwg xal mAnupeddds eat ta Gerdtara trav Oewpnydtov 7 tov 
pywv...corjsaueba thy d&vodov. 


137 
(p. 60 Kr. =Proclus, In rem p., II, 154, 17-19) 


“1, Oder dyyedog év Suvéuer Cav,” 
gnotv. tO Adytov, Sotig dotly ade dAnPdde feoatixds. 


138 
(p. 60 Kr. = Olympiodorus, In Phaedonem, 149 (64, 2-5 N.] W.) 


GAA pty od8€ tac tv Oeovpyav duxds Bobrctat pévetv del ev tH vonté, KAAG xat 
xatiévat elg yévecv, mept Ov pyaw 1d Adytov: 


‘ .deyyedin® evi xadpa.”’ 
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134 
Oracle: 
“Do not hasten to the light-hating world, boisterous of mat- 
ter, where there is murder, discord, foul odors, squalid il- 
Inesses, corruptions, and fluctuating works. He who intends 
to love the Intellect of the Father must flee these things.’ 


135 


Therefore, even the gods exhort us not to gaze at (these demons) beforehand, 
until we have been strengthened by the powers from the initiation rites: 


“For you must not gaze at them until you have your body in- 
itiated. Being terrestrial, these ill-tempered dogs are 
shameless.”’ 


And for this reason, the Oracles add that 


“they enchant souls, forever turning them away from the 
rites.” 


136 


For in terms of both contemplative vision and telestic art, it is this which makes 
the ascent safe and sure for us—progress in an orderly fashion. At any rate, as 
the oracle says: 


“For no other reason does God turn away from man and, 
with his living power, send him on empty pathways,”’ 


as whenever, in a disorderly and incorrect fashion, we make the ascent to the 
most holy of the visions or works. 


137 
Whoever lives a truly sacerdotal life, says the oracle, 


‘«..shines as an angel, living in power.’’ 


138 


But he (sc. Plato) holds that the souls of the theurgists do not remain forever 
in the intelligible order, but that they, too, descend into generation, concerning 
whom the oracle says: 


‘* in the angelic order.” 


102 FRAGMENTS 


139 
(p. 56 Kr. =Proclus, In Tim., 1, 211, 11-13) 
8d xa td Adytov 


‘why mupBoArz 
Zyounv...”” 


mpurttarny Exew véew ev ti lep% Opnoxcig mapexeheticaro. 


140 
(p. 56 Kr. =Proclus, Jn Tim., 1, 212, 12-18) 


Act...xot &bidActmras Execbon tig mept 16 Oetov Apnoxeiag 


“SnOdvover Bporés xparmvol pdxcapes tehéBovarv.”” 


141 
(p. 56 Kr. =Proctus, Jn Parm., 1094, 25-27 Co.”) 
...70 mepl t&v Oedv Anbev A€yov, a¢ dpa 


“yxhvate gott Geod vOpds Bpotds é¢ tad vedwv.’’ 


142 
(p. 56 Kr. =Proclus, In rem p., I, 242, 8-12) 
cada xotl tov Geddv elmovreav mpd¢ tode Oeoupyous: dcwpdtuy yap Svtwv, pasty, Tudyv 


 .odpata tots abtértois pdopacw bpd 
¢ a 
elvexev évdederat... 


143 
(p. 56, n. 2 Kr. = Proclus, Jn rem p., I, 39, 17-22) 


Snot 82 xai ce Adyia mpde tov Deovpydv Aéyovta cupc, Str docyora wév gor woe Geta. 
névra, acspota 88 adcois Sudv Evexev evdéderar ph Suvapéveov petacyelv dowpdrag 
tdv dowpdtev 1d thy 


“gepatuehy cig Hy evexevtpiabyte pict...’ 


144 
(p. 57 Kr. = Simplicius, Jn Phys., 613, 7-8) 
év toute (gHtt) yap 
‘| .t& dtbmwta tunodabat”’ 


gnot xat& to Adytov. 
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139 
Therefore, even the oracle has advised that 


‘«._.the fire-heated thought...”’ 


holds the very first order in sacred worship. 


140 


It is necessary...to take part continuously in the worship of the Divine: 


“To a mortal tarrying (in prayer), the blessed ones are quick 
(to act).”’ 


141 
...stating that which is spoken by the gods, namely: 


“Tt is the loosing of the god when the sluggish mortal inclines 
toward that place.”’ 


142 


And the gods say these things to the theurgists, for they say that although we 
are incorporeal, 


“bodies have been attached to our self-revealed apparitions 
for your sakes...” 


143 


It is clear that the Oracles say plainly to the theurgist that all the divine beings 
are incorporeal, but that for your sake, bodies have been attached to them, since 
you do not have the power of sharing incorporeality with the incorporeal beings 
because of 


“the corporeal nature onto which you have been grafted...’ 


144 
For in this (light) 
“the unformed are formed,”’ 


it says according to the oracle. 
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145 
(p. 57 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Crat., 31, 12-14) 


5d xal mapaxerevovtat of Beot 


“*.vosty wopety pwtds mpotabetoav-’’ 
dive yap dudppwtos obca 5d thy npdodov éyéveto Ueoppwpéevn. 


146 
(p. 57 Kr. = Proclus, In rem p., I, 111, 1-12) 


xal tadta xal 4 Oeonapdbotos protaywryla napadésoxev: 


““.tadt’ (y&p prot) exipwvijcac H mardl xatddy 
mde txedov oxiptndov én’ Hépog ofdu% trtatvov- 

q xai nip dtinwtov, bbev peviv meobéovcav: 

H pHs mAobaov dui yunv dorlatov eAryBév- 

GAG xai trrov ety pwtds mAgov dotedintovta 

H xat ratda Boots vertorg Exoyotuevov tnnov, 
tunvpov 4 xpva@ nemvxacpévoy 7 mé&AL youvdv, 

H xat tobedovta xal gstndr’ ext vedtorc.’’ 


147 
(p. 57 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1133 b 5-8) 


‘‘modrdxre Hw AéEns pot, dOprcerg mévta Agovta. 

obte yap obpdviog xvptdc téte patvetar Syxoc, 

&orépes od Adumovat, tO Lins pas xexdAumrat, 

Sav ody Eotyxev: PAdmetat SE <te> mé&vta xepavvors.’’ 


148 
(p. 58 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1136 b 11 - ¢ 1) 


6ee 


fine, <d8> Brédne woppiis &tep evlepov mop 
haprdpevov oxiptndéav Shov xat& Bévbew xdcpov, 
xGO. mvpd¢ pewviy.’” 


149 


(p. 58 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 1148 b 14-15; cf. Nicephorus Gregoras, P.G., 149, 540 b 
4-5) 
““hvixa, Satuova 8’ éoxduevov mpdcyeiov aBoraetc, 
Ode A{Bov uviCovpw éxavddv...”’ 
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145 


Therefore, even the gods admonish us 


“* .to perceive the shape of light which has been stretched 
forth.” 


For although it was without shape on high, it has become formed through pro- 
cession. 


146 
And even the mystical doctrine handed down by the gods imparts these things: 


“* .after this invocation, (it says) you will either see a fire, 
similar to a child, extended by bounds over the billow of air, 
or you will see a formless fire, from which a voice is sent forth, 
or you will see a sumptuous light, rushing like a spiral around 
the field. But you may even see a horse, more dazzling than 
light, or even a child mounted on the nimble back of a horse, 
(a child) of fire or covered with gold or, again, a naked (child) 
or even (a child) shooting a bow and standing on the back (of 
a horse).”’ 


147 


“If you speak to me often, you will perceive everything in 
lion-form. For neither does the curved mass of heaven appear 
then nor do the stars shine. The light of the moon is hidden, 
and the earth is not firmly secured, but everything is seen by 
flashes of lightning.’’ 


148 


‘But when you see the formless, very holy fire shining by 
leaps and bounds throughout the depths of the whole world, 
(then) listen to the voice of the fire.”’ 


149 


‘‘When you perceive an earthly demon approaching, offer the 
mnizouris stone while making an invocation...”’ 
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150 
(p. 58 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1132 ¢ 1-3) 
“dvépata Bé&pBapa utmot” Aken” 
todt’ tot: eiat yap dvduata map’ Excatots EOveot Oeonapddota Sivautv ev tats 
tehetats &ppytov Exovta. 
151 
(p. 58 Kr. = Proclus, In Eucl., 129, 6-8 F.) 
Sid xal te Adyia t&¢ yeovraxds cup Pods tév oynudtev 
** .ouvoyndac...”” 


&roxadet. 
152 
(p. 19 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Crat., 59, 1-3; cf. Damascius, II, 43, 23; 59, 18; 148, 11) 
got yép (sc. 6 &mak énéxewa), dd¢ prot To Adytov 


“cs 


. &utatb)\Asutos...”’ 
xat évoerdijg xa d&dratpetoc. 


153 
(p. 59 Kr. = Lydus, De mens., II, 10; 31, 16-19 W.) 


ti (sc. tH mevtddt) tae &moxebrotapévas puxds SmepBatver viv eluaouévyv pyal tO 
dytov" 


“od yap bq” eluapriy &yéAnv mimtova: Peovpyol.’’ 


154 
(p. 59 Kr. =Proclus, Jn Alc., 113 [245, 6-7 Cr.] W.) 
gevxtéov 10 tAAPog tHv dvOpwtuw tev 


“*) .&yeAndov lovtov,”’ 
ds pnat td Adytov. 


155* 
(p. 60 Kr. = Jn rem p., II, 77, 7-10) 
ota 37 xal 7 tav noBdv got bors, Svovovbétytos obca xal Ady 
“Sboxapntas xat draPoBaphs xat &uotpos,’”’ 
weg eixety Adyou, 
“@artdc,”’ 


Svtos. 
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150 


‘Do not change the nomina barbara;”’ 


that is, the names handed down by the gods to each race have ineffable power 
in the initiation rites. 


151 


Therefore, even the Oracles call the angular conjunctions (of Euclid) the 


‘«’,.Connectors...”’ 


of the figures. 


152 
For (the Once Transcendent), as the oracle says, is 


“*\..without parts...”’ 


simple, and indivisible. 


153 


The souls that are re-established in this (pentad) come under the sway of 
Destiny, says the oracle: 


“For the theurgists do not fall into the herd which is subject 
to Destiny.”’ 


154 


We must flee the mass of men 


‘«..who are going about in herds,”’ 


as the oracle says. 


155* 
Such also is the nature of the passions, which is disaffected and 
“hard to bend’’ 
by reason, 
‘‘and weighted from behind, and without a share,”’ 


so to speak, of reason, which is 


“ight.” 
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156 
(p. 60 Kr. = Proclus, Jn rem p., II, 309, 10-11) 


“‘olBe yap obx dméyovat xvvGv &ddyeov modd uétpov,”’ 
of Cavteg movnpdv Cwiv, pnat td Adytov. 


157 
(p. 60 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1140 a 3-6) 
“gov <8é yap> dyyetov Bjpec xGovdc olxfaovatv.’’ 


4 


‘ “Ayyeiov”’ pév dott 16 advBetov udu xpapa cig Gwijg: ‘“Oyipec’’ Se ‘‘xGovdc,”? of nepi 
‘Yfic xaAwSoduevor Salpoves. 


158 


(p. 61 Kr. = Synesius, De insomn., 140 c-d; cf. Psellus, P.G., 122, 1125 a 1l=v. 1 + 
1124 a 1=v. 2) 


dnoday (sc. uh doxai) 88 ovvéretat (sc. 16 mvedua) péxpic od Sivas ExeaBat’ Sdvatat 
dé péxpic &v ele mhetorov td dvtixetevov fxg. dxove yap xal rep! todtov tHv oyiwv 
heyévteov> 


“od82 td tig Ung oxtParov xpnuv xataretbers, 
BAXE xat elBdhe pepic ele témov &upipdovtan.’? 


159 
(p. 61, n. 3 Kr, = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1141 b 10-11) 


§*. Bin 6c cpa Autdvtev 
évOparwv huxal xaté&pator...’” 


160 
(p. 62 Kr. = Proclus, Jn rem p., II, 336, 27-337, 3) 


du 8 napa paw rails dvOperrtvare hua f ele te Goya perdBacte: ob ré Adyia: dvov 
SiSdoxer AEyovta 


“Oeapov dnat paxdpwy...(elvat todtov) &Avtov...”” 
thy dvOpwntvny boxiy 


“adtis én’ dvOpanawv nepdav Biov, obx éni Onpav.”’ 


161 
(p. 62 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1141 a 1) 


““...mowot pepdmev dyxtetpat.”’ 
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156 
‘For they do not differ in great measure from dogs without 
reason,” 
says the oracle of those who lead a wicked life. 


157 
‘‘<For> earthly beasts will occupy your vessel.’’ 


The ‘‘vessel’’ is the composite mixture of our life; the ‘‘earthly beasts’ are those 
demons who roam about the earth. 


158 


(The pneuma) accompanies the ascending (soul) as far as it can follow; and it 
is able (to follow) until it has come to the farthest opposite place. For also listen 
to what the Oracles say about this: 


‘And you will not leave behind the dregs of matter on a 
precipice, but there is also a portion for the image in the place 
surrounded with light.’’ 


159 


‘« because the souls of men who have left the body by force 
are accursed...’ 


160 


Because it is against nature for human souls to pass into irrational (animals). 
The Oracles are not the only ones to teach this when they say that it is an 


“‘indissoluble law from the blessed ones...” 
that the human soul 


“passes over again to a human life and not to the life of 
beasts.” 


161 


‘* ,avengers, stranglers of men...’ 


110 FRAGMENTS 
162 
(p. 63 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1145 b 11) 
reece ook 


& & todode xatewptetar xOdv ec téxva wéxptc.’”” 


163 
(p. 62 Kr. = Damascius, I, 317, 1-7; cf. Synesius, De insomn., 138 c-d=vv. 1-3) 
of Geol nepi tod8e tod xdanov od te abcd Yonspwdoida.; 


“‘undé xdtw vebays cig tov uehavavyéa xdouov, 
® Budde ality d&oppos Sagotpwrat xal cerdye, 


2 5 


a&upixverys purdwv eldwioxapis &vontoc 
xenuveadns oxodtds mnpdv B&bos alév EAicawv, 
aist vougetwv dpavécg Séuac d&pyov &xvevpov.’’ 


164 
(p. 63 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1132 b 1-2) 


“unde xdtw vebons: xpnuvos xatdh yiic¢ Umdxertat, 
éxtandpov abpwv xat& Babutdoc...’’ 


165* 
(p. 65, n. 1 Kr. =Psellus, P.G., 122, 1137 d 5-8) 


“‘Chrngov mapa&detcov...”” 


Tlapd&derads got: XaASaixds nag 6 mepl tov matéow yopds tév Gerav Svvdprecov xal té 
guntipra xGAdn tov Sutoupyixdy mnyOv. 


166* 
(p. 5 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1125 d 1-4; cf. Plotinus, Enn. 1.9 init.) 


‘wry “EbEns, ta pA ti Exovca 
2Ein...”” 
Totito 16 Adytov xa TDhwrtvog ev te) mepi dAdyou tkaywyie tiOnaw. 


167 
(p. 65 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Euel., 154, 27-155, 5 F.) 


oe 
Py ‘ - 
6 xal 6 pobnwatixdy xévtpov drotunodrat, mkauc ths dp” ExvtOd mpd Thy mEpLpépeLav 
. SU ACN esp 2 ss 3 
ypapwds nepatoby xal tiv tcdtyta adtats elxdva tij¢ olxetac Evddcews naptxov. ottw 
BE xat ta Adyta “‘7d xévtpov’’ dpopiCeton- 


‘‘xévtpov, &@’ od moat wéxpic Gvtvyos tao Zao.’ 
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162 
‘Ha! Ha! The earth howls at them up to the time of their 
children.’’ 

163 


Don’t the gods prophesy the same things about this world? 
‘Do not stoop below into the dark-gleaming world beneath 
which an abyss is spread, forever formless and invisible, dark 
all around, foul, delighting in images, without reason, 
precipitous, twisted, forever revolving around its maimed 
depth, forever wedded to an invisible shape, idle, without 
breath.”’ 


164 


“Do not stoop below. A precipice lies beneath the earth, 
drawing (the soul) down from the staircase of seven steps.”’ 


165* 


“‘Seek paradise...” 


The Chaldean paradise is the entire chorus of divine powers around the Father 
and the empyrean beauties of the demiurgic Principles. 


166* 
** do not release (the soul), lest it come forth possessing 
something (evil)...”” 
Plotinus also places this oracle in (his tractate) concerning irrational release. 


167 


This is what the mathematical center typifies, since it is the termination point 
for all the lines (which proceed) from it to the circumference, and presents 
equality to them as the image of its own unity. It is in this way that the Oracles 


define ‘‘the center:”’ 


“Center, from which all things are equal up to the rim.” 


112 FRAGMENTS 


168 
(p. 36 Kr. =Proclus, Jn Crat., 96, 16-18) 
6 BE (sc.’And\Auwwv) tag Araxde dpycc cic ulav Evwaw emotpépet 
“*).xaTtéxov thy teintepov d&px7v,”’ 
ag 16 Adytdv ener. 


169 
(p. 16 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Crat., 59, 19-21; cf. 52, 1-3) 
af 88 Oeonapédoror pFuct thy Gedtyta tadcyy tH ‘smal’? xapaxrnpifovaw héyougat 


“) Gmak éméxerva,”’ 


70 yap ‘‘dmak’’ tH evi cvyyevés. 


170 
(p. 65 Kr. =Proclus, In Tim., I, 121, 21-24) 


doe y 


at 8é, el 8py cuprécor nveBpatog adta drfavros amd tv Umoyetwy ténwv, bg’ olov tx 
Réyra xat 


‘‘adrdvbpoug méheds y’ &modéoban...’” 
gnotv. 
171* 


(e Proclo, Exc. chald., I; p. 193, 15-16 Pitra) 
nathp d8nyet, mupds d80b¢ dvarribac 


“unde mor’ éx AROn¢ detowpew yedpa tomewdv.”” 


172* 
(p. 63 Kr. =e Proclo, Jn Tim., III, 325, 32-326, 2) 
xai td A&Bpov tig Ane... 
“Fg xataatpovtat todAol oxoArotat peéOporc,”’ 
a ta Adyt& Myst. 


173* 
(p. 10, n. 1 Kr. =Lydus, De mens., II, 11; 32, 1-4 W.) 
"Agpodttny 88 &y tic elmot... 
“thy mpwtoyevi BAnv...”’ 


iw xa dotepiov xal obpaviay xahet ta Adyto. 
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168 


But (Apollo) turns the solar Principles around into a single combination, 


‘*. holding fast the three-winged Principle,”’ 


as the oracle says. 


169 


But the Oracles handed down from the gods characterize this Divinity in terms 
of ‘‘Once,’’ saying 


‘*’,.Once Transcendent,”’ 
for that which is ‘‘Once’’ is akin to the One. 


170 


But what if the mountains should fall when the wind bursts them from the 
subterranean places, by which (action) the Oracles say that 


“cities, men and all, are destroyed...” 


171* 
The Father guides us, opening paths of fire, 


““so that we do not flow into a wretched stream from forget- 
fulness.” 


172* 


And the turbulence of matter... 


“«...by which many are pulled down into twisted streams,” 


as the Oracles say. 


173* 


Someone says that Aphrodite is... 


‘primordial matter...”’ 
which the Oracles call both starry and heavenly. 
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174* 
(Hermias, In Phaedrum, 110, 3-6 C.) 
dAdo obv St Exuty dv napéyor thy xtvyatv- adtoxivyatos &pa éativ. 
““h 8° éréporg mapéxet tO Civ, TOAD weAAov Eauty,”’ 
onal td Adyta. 
175 
(p. 13, n. 1 Kr. =e Proclo, Exc. chald., IV; 194, 31-32 Pitra) 
nept tod mpwtistou matpdc év d&Adots elpntat: 


“zai Siva mpartyy fepod Aéyou...”’ 


176 


(Damascius, Vita Isidort, § 137, p. 115 Zintzen = Suda, IV, 650, 30 Adler, s.v. 
SmepB&Oy0v) 


oddé 
““ .bnepB&Ourov md8a purtév,”’ 


xaTe tO Aéytov. 
177* 


(p. 43 Kr. = Damascius, I, 290, 15-17) 


Aelnetor Kpa tov ovvoxindv Sidxoowov ku te teherapyin noretv tov péaov. Katt tic 
4 tod wécov tpi&s; H 


‘ot pév tedet&pyant 
TOIg avvoxedat ouvetAnvrat...”” 


xat& 70 Adytov. 


178* 
{e Proclo, In Tim., III, 14, 14-15) 
Oe tadta wev <év> 
‘*..dP&torg anxots (tis) Stavolac’? 


évehitto. 


179 
(p. 18 Kr. = Damascius, II, 58, 20-21) 
oodpev tiv vontiy tO pev 
<<" .mé&ang tynovos &pyeww,”’ 


xatd tO Aéytov. 
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174* 


It is clear, therefore, that she provides movement to herself; consequently, she 
is self-moved. 


“To others she provides life; to herself, far more,’’ 


say the Oracles. 


175 
Concerning the Very First Father it is said, among other things: 


“And First Power of the sacred word...’’ 


176 
And not 


“* . throwing the feet beneath the step,”’ 


according to the oracle. 


177* 


It remains, then, to make a median of the connective order together with the 
teletarchic order. And what is the triad of this median? 


‘* ..the Teletarchs assist the Connectors,”’ 


according to the oracle. 


178* 


But these matters I interpret <in> 


‘*...the inaccessible recesses of (the) mind.’’ 


179 
We say that the Intelligible is the 


‘*.,.Source of every division,”’ 


according to the oracle. 
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180* 
(p. 63 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., TI, 325, 29-32) 
K&oauv tiv yevectovpyov piaw, év 7... 


“aFig Bhng 6 AGBpov...”’ 


181* 
(p. 63 Kr. =Proclus, In Tim., IIL, 325, 29-326, 1) 
Tacav ty yevestoupyov puotv, év fF... 
“1.6 prcopars xdapoc...”” 


ag of Geol A€yovst. 


182 
(p. 27 Kr. = Damascius, II, 45, 10-12) 


At& todt0, oor, xal Epdvacav év abch (sc. tH wéon té&Eet tev voepaiv) Ff te dpeth xat 
4, copia, xat 


“| mohtqpav &tpexeta,”’ 


xat& tO Adytov. 


183* 
(Lydus, De mens., IV, 107; 147, 4-6 W.) 
xata yap to Adytov 


“1.00 8 drpexts ev Bobet ott.” 


184 
(p. 33, n. 1 Kr. =Psellus, P.G., 122, 1152, c 3-4) 
xai &Adog (sc. xdxA0g) pév map’ adtots (sc. toi¢ XaASatore) 6 HAraxds xdapog tH 


“Bovdebwov Baber albepte...”” 


185 
(p. 33 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., III, 36, 20-22; ef. 55, 30-31) 
& d&dnbéotepos HAtos cupuetpet 7H xpdven te méeveo 
“*...xpévou xpévog...’” 


Ov atexyvads xat& thy rept adtod tév Gediv dug. 


FRAGMENTS Ley 


180* 


The entire generative nature...in which there exists... 


‘« ..the turbulence of matter...’’ 


181* 
The entire generative nature...in which there exists... 


‘|. .the light-hating world...”’ 
as the gods say. 


182 


For this reason, I believe, virtue and wisdom are manifested in it (sc. the median 
order of intellectuals) and 


‘«’,.thoughtful reality.’”’ 


according to the oracle. 


183* 
For according to the oracle, 


‘«’..the real is in the depth.”’ 


184 


And another (circle), according to them (sc. the Chaldeans), is the solar world 
which 


“‘serves the Ethereal depth...’’ 


185 


The truer sun measures the All together with Time, truly being 


«« |. Time of Time...” 


according to the oracle of the gods on this subject. 
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186 
(p. 48 Kr. = Proclus, Zn rem p., II, 95, 9-11) 


6 88 tie AFOne motapds no&cav thy Abow téHv evAwv xal td 


‘*.,.p6Btov xbt0¢ Tudv.’” 


186 dis 


(Olympiodorus, In Phaedonem, 77 [23, 3-4 N.] W.; cf. 157 (68, 23-24 N.] W.; In 
Ale., 125 [198, 23-24 Cr.] W.) 


Site (sc. H uxt) 
“« mé&upoppov &ya\pa...”” 


dot, mavtwy tHv Ovtuwv Exovde Adyous. 
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186 
The river of Forgetfulness (signifies) all the flowing of material things and 


“*.,,.our rushing vessel.”’ 


186 bis 
Since (the soul) is 


‘«’,.a multiformed image...”’ 


which possesses the Principles of all that exists. 


VARIOUS CHALDEAN EXPRESSIONS 


187* 
(Proclus, Th. pl., 264, 19-21 Portus) 
dyfpaog 


tav 8¢ Beoddye 16 “‘kytpev’’ cH téEet tabty mpooymer heydvtewv, we of te B&pBapot 
pact, xat 6 tév ‘EAAtvev Deordyos ’Opgede. 


188* 
(p. 46 Kr. = Proclus, In Parm., 647, 6-7 Co.2; cf. In Tim., II, 43, 13) 
&Cuvoc 


ola ta totg "Acoupiots Suvnuéva, Cova xal ‘dlwvor’’ xat mnyyat xal dueixtot xat 
ouvoxets. 


189 
(p. 30, n. 1 Kr. =Proclus, In Tim., II, 130, 23-28) 
d&upitpdawnos 


Syupuparis xact “dupumpbovamoc’’ odaa...Smodexouévn S& totic Eautiig xdAmog tag dO 
t&v vontay meoddouc.. .npotepévy 5é xat adth tabs dyetads tic cwpatoeidois Cofic xal 
auvéxovsx tO xévtpov tig mpoddou tHv Svtwv damdvtev ev Eaurf. 


190* 
(p. 53 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Alc., 87 [188, 11-15 Cr.] W.) 
avayoryd¢ 


PRETO * : r mites ys e eave 
bu BE xal mapa tHv xperttoveoy eyyivetat ttc Hulv yvaots tay mpayydtoov, at tav Oedv 
i artery pi 
adtodicn xat Senyticets ixavédc SyAodow, expatvouda wév thy taEw tav rw tate 
: i eee 
boxes, mooxaOryotuevar 5é tio medc tO vonTOv mopelac xat tods mupaods dvarTOVEML 
. 
sobs ‘‘davaywyots.’” 


191 
(p. 40 Kr. = Proclus, In Crat., 67, 19-20; cf. 74, 26) 
&pbeyxtog 


xal yap te Adyta epi éxelveny ae ‘‘dqbéyxtev’’ evedetEato. 


VARIOUS CHALDEAN EXPRESSIONS 


187* 
Unageing 


Since the theologians say that ‘‘unageing”’ is proper to this order, as the barbarot 
say, and the Greek theologian, Orpheus. 


188* 
Independent of Zones 


Such (names) as are celebrated by the Assyrians—Zones, ‘‘Independent of 
Zones,’’ Sources, Implacables, and Connectors. 


189 
Faces on all Sides 


And she is visible on all sides and has ‘‘faces on all sides’’...receiving in her 
womb the processions from the intelligibles...and she sends forth the channels 
of corporeal life and contains within herself the center of the procession of all 
beings. 


190* 
Leading Upward 


That a certain knowledge of the way of things is engendered within us by 
superior beings, is adequately revealed by the autoptic manifestations and 
guidance of the gods, which disclose the order of the universe to souls, guide our 
journey to the Intelligible, and kindle the fires that “‘lead upward.” 


191 
Ineffable 


For the Oracles concerning them point out that they are ‘‘ineffable.”’ 
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192 
(Simplicius, In phys., 615, 6-7) 
@vvdog 


com 


6 odpavds...xat Sad t&v Aoylwv ade ‘“‘evvAoc’? mapadédotat. 


193 
(Proclus, Jn Tim., II, 144, 27-30) 
exoxetofar 


Enel tolg ye dard tov Aoyiwv dpynévorg xal exeivar af boxal (sc. bmepxooutor) sduaow 
‘Sroyetata.’’ pnPisovta trepxoaptors ttatv, alfeptors xal Eunvetors. 


194 
(p. 17 Kr. = Julian, Or. V, 172d-173a; cf. Proclus, In Tim., I, 34, 21) 
émtaxtic 


el 88 xat tA¢ dppitov protaywylas dbatuny, jv 6 XadBbaiog mepl tov ‘‘emtéxtiva’’ Gedv 
EBdxyevoey, dveryeov St’ abtod tag dvydc, dyvwota ép@, xal pdha ye d&yvwota to 
avppet@, Yeoupyoic 82 tots waxaplors yvedprsa. 


195* 
(p. 46 Kr. = Proclus, In Tim., III, 43, 12-13) 
Cevatoc 


GAG tov ypdvov adtdv Suvijxacw (sc. of Oeovpyol) cc Bedv, xal dAAov pév tv 
“Cwvatov’’...ddAov 58 &Swvov. 


196 
(p. 53 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Tim., III, 300, 16-20) 
antic 


16 8é péytotov...7] tedeatixt oupdAAetaL, Sic tod Oefov mupds &pavilovon the ex tic 
yevésews amdaug “‘xndtBas,’’ ag tk Adyia Siddoxer, xal m&cav viv dAAStprov fv 
eqethxdcato tig duyiis td mvedua xat dAdytetov ptow. 


197 
(p. 65 Kr, = Damascius, I, 126, 22-23) 
xhete 


io xat Exatépa (sc. Statpecic) ‘‘xAet’”? dvupvetrat ix’ altav trav Bedv. 
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192 
Implicated in Matter 


And it is handed down by the Oracles that the sky is ‘‘implicated in matter.’’ 


193 
To be Vehicled 


Since for those who are inspired by the Oracles, even these (supermundane) souls 
are said ‘‘to be vehicled’’ to certain supermundane bodies which are both 
Ethereal and Empyrean. 


194 
Seven-Rayed 


But if I should touch upon the ineffable, mystical doctrine which the Chaldean 
spoke in a divine frenzy concerning the ‘‘seven-rayed’’ god—that god through 
whom he causes souls to ascend—I would be saying unknowable things. Yes, 
certainly unknowable to the herd, but well-known to the blessed theurgists. 


195* 
Linked to the Zones 


But (the theurgists) have praised Time itself as a god, and one (Time god) (they 
praise) as ‘‘Linked to the Zones’’...the other as Independent of the Zones. 


196 
Defilement 


The telestic (life) contributes the most by removing, through divine fire, all the 
‘‘defilements’’ attendant upon generation, as the Oracles teach, and all the alien 
and irrational nature which the soul’s pneumatic (vehicle) has drawn to it. 


197 
Key 


Hence, each (division) is praised as ‘‘key’’ by the gods themselves. 


124 VARIOUS CHALDEAN EXPRESSIONS 
198* 
(p. 18, n. 2 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Tim., I, 430, 6-7) 
xpdptog 


ota 6 ‘‘xptpioc’”’ Sidxocpos évoetdGe meptéxet nav tO vortév. 


199* 
(Proclus, In Tim., III, 20, 22-26) 
xvxdoéAtxtog 


of Seoupyol...suvotcr npeoBitepov xal veadtepov xal ‘“‘xvxhoéAterav’? <toOtov> tov 
Qedv (sc. tov xpdvov) xat aledviov. 


200* 
(p. 39 Kr. = Proclus, Zn Tim., III, 132, 32-33; cf. 63, 23; In rem p., II, 220, 12) 
peceuBorety 


rept 88 tGv Thavwpévenv, Sct EE adrobs bnéorncev EBSonov FAlov ‘‘peoeuBorraac”’ 
Tp. 


201 
(p. 47 Kr, = Proclus, Jn Tim., I, 5, 3-5) 
dxnyo 


dual pepixal...2yxdapiar yivovtat xatd tk ““dytpata’” ta éxvtev. 


202 
(p. 52, n. 2 Kr. =Proclus, Exe, chald., 1, 192, 12-14 Pitra) 
TAVBEXTLXI aDAT 


yo 


xat f “‘novSextixh adbAd?? coo matpdc h matpixh téEts dottv, 1H mous Snodexonevy xat 
avvéxovax tag dvabetoas buydc. 


203* 
(pp. 22-23 Kr. = Damascius, II, 88, 21-22; cf. 87, 9; Psellus, Hypotyp., 28; 76, 2 K.) 
aeipa 


Zotw tav atepewpdtov ‘‘ceipk’’ to eundprov, xal alBéprov xat bAaitov. 
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198* 
Hidden 
Thus, the ‘‘hidden’’ order singly encloses the entire intelligible order. 


199* 
Unrolled in a Circle 


The theurgists...praise this god (sc. Chronos) as older, younger, “unrolled in 
a circle,’’ and eternal. 


200* 
To Intercalate 


Regarding the planets, (Julian the Theurgist says) that (God) established them 
as six, ‘‘intercalating’’ the fire of the sun as the seventh. 


201 
Vehicle 


Particular souls...become mundane through their ‘‘vehicles.”’ 


202 
Court Open to All 


And the ‘‘court open to all’’ is the paternal order of the Father, which welcomes 
and contains all the souls which have returned on high. 


203* 
Chain 


There is a ‘‘chain’’ of firmaments—the Empyrean, Ethereal, and Material. 
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204 
(p. 48 Kr. = Proclus, In rem p., II, 335, 29-336, 2) 


oxtdvacbat 


tig (sc. duxiic) ev xarar&ber dd thy ev tH ocyart tH “‘oxidvapéven’’ xar&rakw abtiis 
éavtiy ovvéxew dabevotons. 


205* 
(pp. 31-32 Kr.; see fr. 57 for context) 


OTEPEWMMATOA 


206 


(p. 41, n. 2 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1133 a 4 + 12-14; cf. Marinus, Vita Procli, 
28 =p. 22, 24 Boissonade; Nicephorus Gregoras, P.G., 149, 540 b 11) 


otpdpadoc 


““évépyet nepl tov “Exatixdy atpdpadov.”” 


.- Atddoxet obv tiv tehetty evepyetv, Hrot thy xtvygw tod torodtou atpopéhov, «¢ 
Sdvapww andppntov Zxovsuv. 


207 
(p. 19 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Crat., 59, 1-3; cf. Damascius, II, 148, 12-13) 
ovvoxets 


gotw yap, dg pyot td Adytov...cacwv ‘‘auvoyeds”’ tav anyav. 


208* 


(Marinus, Vila Procl, 28 = p. 22, 23-24 Boissonade; cf. Damascius, Jn Phaedonem, 101 
(121, 1-2. N.) W.) 


obatacs 


tag yap tév Xahbaieov ‘overdceat’”’ xat evruxiats xal toig Gelorg xal dpbéyxtorc 
otpopédotc éxéxpyto. 


209* 
(p. 39 Kr.; see fr. 59, introduction, for context) 


Smepxdaptog 
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204 
To be Scattered 


Since (the soul), in its coordination, is too weak to sustain itself because of its 
coordination with a body that ‘‘is scattered.” 


205* 
Firmaments 


(See fr. 57 for context.) 


206 
Magic Wheel 


“Operate with the magic wheel of Hecate.’’ 


... Therefore (the oracle) teaches how to operate the rite, truly the movement of 
such a magic wheel, since it has ineffable power. 


207 
Connector 


For he is, as the oracle says...the ‘‘Connector’’ of all the Sources. 


208* 
Conjunction 


For (Proclus) made use of the ‘‘conjunctions,”” prayers, and the divine, inef- 
fable, magic wheels of the Chaldeans. 


209* 
Supermundane 


(See fr. 59, introduction, for context.) 
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210* 
(p. 66 Kr. = Proclus, In Crat., 35, 2-5) 
orig. ..2cbuwvdi¢ 


A 8 “xehxic”” did 16 Aryupdv xat edn xov Stanv yadxod Hyobvtos topdv obte éxA1On- 
Spthet xat XodSaitor obtag add xahovar rapa Oediv dxotoaveec: 7 SE “xbuwvdic’’ nape 
thy auixpétyta tod dpveod. 


210a 
(Lydus, De mens., IV, 120; 158, 10-12 W.) 
pardyns d&réxecbar 


xara 3é tov Adyouctov pFiva ‘‘Laddyng dnéxecfat’’ tots ye Bovdouévors Sytatverw té& 
&pApa td Adytov Beonifer. 


210b 
(Lydus, De mens., IV, 134; 161, 18-19) 


yahaxtonotety 


7d 8 Abytov dvd mévta tov LenréyBprov fa ‘‘yakaxtonotelv’’ smep syelac 
mapey yg. 


210c 
(Proclus, Jn Crat., 101, 26-28) 
xelp 


ouvdiaxoouet 88 nav 16 alcbytdv tats Squtoupyixaitc adtod Suvépeaw, & 87, Oeovpyav 
maides ‘‘“xelpac’’ &moxadodawv. 
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210* 
Chalcis...Kumindis 


The ‘‘chalcis’’ is so called because of the clear and sharp, tuneful manner of the 
clanging brass. No doubt the Chaldeans called it this because they heard it from 
the gods. And the ‘‘kumindis’’ is among the smallest of birds. 


210a 
To Refrain from Mallow 


The oracle advises those who wish to keep their joints healthy ‘‘to refrain from 
mallow’’ during the month of August. 


210b 
To Drink Milk 


The oracle encourages us ‘‘to drink milk’’ for our health during the entire 
month of September. 


210c 
Hand 


He sets in order the entire sense-perceptible (world) through his demiurgic 
powers, which the sons of the theurgists call ‘‘hands.”” 


DOUBTFUL FRAGMENTS 


211* 
(p. 9 Kr. =Proclus, Jn rem p., I, 111, 28-112, 1) 
“od pépet pe tod Soxfoc 7 té&AaWwa xapdta,’’ 
gnoty to Gedy. 


212* 
(p. 58, n. 1 Kr. = Psellus, P.G., 122, 1145 b 1) 


**& Br Aéyer vodc, tH voetv Siov éyet.’”” 


213% 
(Didymus, De Trinitate, III, 21; P.G., 39, 904 b) 
Atd xal of Huw mapayyéddovc: nepl the gumAnxtov dvolac: 
““gedye thyog xfoviow naféwv &mo, thHAdce gedye, 
dhuxiig Supa pépratov Eywv xal dxdwéag abyce, 
aapotos d¢ dvéxorto ueya Botbovrn yaAwe 
ex xadapiic buys te xat albeping matpdc atyAns.’ 


2 


214* 
(Didymus, De Trinitate, IIL, 28; P.G., 39, 945 c-d) 
Epacav (sc. of Hw) yép- 
“‘névra yap dvOpesrots. Oeod médet &yAak Sapa 
elt’ d&yaBdv tt mépuxe xat SABrov, ef tt péptotov, 
et ti epactév, maar Veod xard Sispa. térvxtat.’’ 
xat mé&dwv- 


“‘xdptog duetpytoro Beod xat &melprtog dAxt 
Tavtaéy pév xpatéer, mavtecat 58 podvog dvdacet.’’ 


215* 
(Lydus, De mens., TV, 101; 141, 1-11 W.) 
Set 6 Xenopds pyar 


*Sorot datuovés efor xat” dvépa Sore 88 tobtwv 
ZOvea- ol xatd yatav det teDadvtav dAdvtat 
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211* 
‘The wretched heart of the recipient does not support me,”’ 


says one of the gods. 


212* 
“Those things which Intellect says, it doubtless says by think- 
ing.”’ 

213* 


Therefore, even the pagans warn about impulsive mindlessness: 


‘‘Flee swiftly from earthly passions, flee far away, you who 
possess the superior eye of the soul and the steadfast rays, so 
that the great, heavy reins of the body might be held in check 
by a pure soul and the ethereal radiance of the Father.’’ 


214* 
For (the pagans) have said: 
‘All splendid gifts come to mankind from God, whether He 
has produced something good and happy, or something ex- 
cellent, or something lovely. Beautiful gifts from God are 
prepared for all.” 


And again: 
“The power of an immeasurable God and (his) limitless 
strength hold sway over all things, and He rules alone over 
everything.”’ 
215* 
Because the oracle says: 


‘“There are two demons according to men, and of these, there 
are two races. Those who roam over the ever flourishing earth 


10 
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Tappivery wepdmeccat <tetaypévor > éx Ardc dpxiis. 
Zebds yep tor Swrip raviwv a&yalGyv te xoxdv te, 

8c xal tixtopévoicr xpdvov Cwijc dpoptCet, 

xapitac patrorar xarotot te ada Bodrterov. 

xelvous Bafuovas Batic EF sopln mpocéhoito, 

yvaunv te sxoln, motors xatpovaww év epyorc, 

Tévtwv &v mpogépotto vow xat np&beaw eobAats 

eoOAd map” EobAod Sapa pépwv xal patra mpopetywv.’’ 


216* 
(p. 10 Kr. = Lydus, De mens., III, 8; 41, 7-13 W.) 

St A cedtvn xpocexcrs emBéByxe tH yewvnt@™ navel xal mé&vra xvBepvirar ta tyde 
évapyai¢ bn’? adciic, ag th Adve pact: 

“Vviuqat myyotar xal évdpia mvebuata névto 

nal xOdvioe xdAmor <te> xal Hépror xal Sravyor 

pnvoitor né&ons emBrtopes 78’ emrBFton 

Bn odpavlac te xal dateptac xal &Bdocov.’’ 


217* 
(Proclus, in rem p., Il, 126, 14-26) 


Snot 68 xal td Adytov tadta S8doxov- 


‘‘ndaas pev yap exer yhuxepds 2600¢, dd¢ xev “OAvurov 

kOavétorat Deota cuvéuropor alév Exwow- 

0d méhaats 88 Oeulor’ emPrivar tHvde wercdbpwy.’’ 
elta tod AnpBdvovtas tods xpyopods did mActévenv ExBolévtas Epowévov, ti obv éotww 
6 wyxdvenv tig elo Oeods dvd8ou, xai ef 6 tov Butixdv Blov udhtota moeootnodpevoc, 
en&yer ndtv 6 Bedc: 

‘‘oby Boric omAcyxvotow extppova OAxato BovdAty 

Hon xal mpd¢ “Odvunov a&mooxedéaus t65e cde 

Agev detpduevos huyiic xotqats mrepbyeoaty, 


e 


BAX? Botte aol pdc gotr...]’” 


218° 


(p. 58 Kr. = Synesius, De insomn., 151 c-d) 
“FH uddha bh xetvat ye waxdptatar Boya masiv 
huydev mort yotav dn’ odpavdbey mooxéovtat: 
xetvat 8° GABrotat te xal od pat& viuat’ Zxovcat, 
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<are commanded > by the sovereignty of Zeus to assist men. 
For Zeus is the dispenser of all goods and evils. He is the one 
who determines the length of life for those who are brought 
into the world and who mixes the mortal body with both 
worthless and valuable things. Whoever in his wisdom would 
conciliate these demons and know what works please them, 
would excel all others in understanding and noble deeds, 
bearing noble gifts from a noble (benefactor) and fleeing com- 
mon things.’ 


216* 


Because the moon, in a proximate way, presides over all of generation and clear- 
ly governs all things there by herself, as the Oracles say: 


‘‘Nymphs of the springs and all water spirits; hollows of the 
earth, air, and beneath the solar rays; male and female lunar 
riders of all matter—heavenly, stellar, and fathomless.’’ 


217* 


And it is clear that the oracle teaches these things: 


‘*A sweet desire takes hold of all (souls) to dwell forever on 
Olympus as companions of the immortal gods. But not all are 
permitted to set foot in these halls.’ 
When the person who had received the oracle, which had been delivered to him 
most fully, asked who it was, then, who achieved the ascent to the gods, and 
if it was the individual who especially preferred the life of the haruspex, the god 
added further: 


“Tt is not whoever has thoughtfully placed his intention on the 
entrails (of sacrificial victims) who will immediately go to 
Olympus after the dissolution of the body, rising aloft on the 
light wings of the soul, but whoever [is wise...]’’ 


218* 


‘Ah! Indeed! They are exceedingly, nay, eminently, the 
most blessed of all souls who pour themselves forth from 
heaven onto earth. But most blessed are those who possess an 
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Boour dn’ alyAnevtos, divak, oébev, 75e xa adtod 
éx Ardg eeyévovto, uitov xpatepiic bx’ dvicyng.’’ 


xal tobv’ dpa fv, Smee Avitato Tipatoc, diode Exdoty bux abwopov d&otpov. 


219* 


(Eusebius, P.E., V, 8, 3-4 = Wolff, pp. 155-156; cf. Nicephorus Gregoras, P.G., 149, 
604 a-b; N. Terzaghi, S.1.F.C., XII, 1904, p. 191) 


mavtes yap 8 devdeyaeny paaiv deta, odx demic 8é, dAd’ olov, ef xo7 obtw pévant, 
neavayxny. etontat 8’ év totc Eumpoobev exetva ta tic “Excenc, 6’ dv prow 
eripatverv> 


6 


Heépiov peta péyyos anetpitov doteponAnbec 
&xpavtov nord SGya% Veod Aimov, 78? EmBatveo 
yaing Gwotpdqoto tef[¢ SnoOnpoobvyct 

mevGot t’ deptitwv éxéwy, ots 8%, ppéva téomew 
dDavdreoy Eade Ovntd¢ Bpotés...” 


220* 


(Eusebius, P.E., V, 8, 7 = Wolff, p. 158; cf. Theodoretus, Gr. aff. cur., X, 22; 
Nicephorus Gregoras, ibid., 604 b; N. Terzaghi, ibid., p. 192) 


xal mé&hw d&Aog dvayxaldpevos on: 


“ADO ev obx eBéAovtos, emef yw” enédnoas dveeyxg.”’ 


221* 


(Eusebius, P.E., V, 8, 6 = Wolff, p. 156; cf. Theodoretus, ibid.; I. Philoponus, De 
opificio mundi, IV, 20, [p. 202, 13-14 R.]; Nicephorus Gregoras, ibid.; N. Terzaghi, 
ibid.) 

xat Ett capéatepov’ 
‘ciate yw” det Detovtocs dx” aifépos dde yatitwv 
Berodéuorg “Exdeyy pe ety éxdAccoug dvdryxauc;”’ 


222* 


(Eusebius, P.E., V, 8, 5 = Wolff, p. 156; cf. Theodoretus, ibid.; Nicephorus 
Gregoras, ibid., 540 a; N. Terzaghi, ibzd., p. 191) 


xot mé&div- 


“HvGov elooatovca te¥s mokuppdBuovoc edy7jc, 
Fy Ovntaev bors ebpe Gedv Srobnuocivys.’’ 
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unutterable Destiny; all those, lord, who are born from your 
radiance and even from Zeus, himself, by the thread of a 
mighty Destiny.” 
And this is what Timaeus spoke darkly when he granted a kindred star to each 
soul. 


219* 


For all (the gods) say that they have come by Necessity, not simply so, but in 
a manner—so to speak—of persuasive Necessity. Earlier, we mentioned those 
(verses) of Hecate by which she is said to appear: 


‘‘After daybreak, boundless, full of stars, I left the great, 
undefiled house of God and descended to life-nourishing earth 
at your request, and by the persuasion of ineffable words with 
which a mortal man delights in gladdening the hearts of im- 
mortals.’’ 


220* 
And, again, another (god), being compelled, said: 


‘‘Listen to me, although I do not wish it, since you have 
bound me by Necessity.”’ 


221* 
And still, more clearly, (Hecate says): 


‘Why, from the eternally coursing ether, do you need to in- 
voke me, the goddess Hecate, by constraints which bind the 
gods?”’ 


222* 
And, again (Hecate says): 


‘‘T have come, hearkening to your very eloquent prayer, 
which the nature of mortals has discovered at the suggestion 


of the gods.”’ 
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223* 


(Eusebius, P.Z., V, 8, 6 = Wolff, pp. 157-158; cf. Nicephorus Gregoras, ibid.; N. 
Terzaghi, ibid., p. 193) 


xat EEF¢° 
“code ev &moppryjtoig éptev tuyéw dn’ aiden 
ANtBtws &éxovtag ent xOdva thvde xatiyes, 
sods 8& wésoug wecdtotow ereuPeBadrag drratc 
vécpt tupd¢ Oeloro mavoupiag dorep dvelpous 
eloxptverc uepdnecowv, deixta Saluovas Epduv.”’ 


224* 


(Eusebius, P.Z., V, 12, 1 = Wolff, pp. 130-131; cf. Nicephorus Gregoras, ibid., 539 
b-c; N. Terzaghi, ibid., pp. 189-190) 


Su 88 xal té dyéAuata adcol UnéOevto médg xpr} morety xal ex molag FAns, Snrcdcer te 
tig ‘“Exd&tys Exovta todtov tov tedmov- 


““GNAG téder Edavov, xexaBapévov de ae StdéEu- 
mnyyavov 2 &yptoro Séuas moter, 78’ emixdoper 
Caotow Aentotor, xatorxrdforg oxaraPertatc, 
outpvng xat otipaxos ABévord te utyyata tpiac 
adv xetvarg C@orat, xal albprdoug tnd uyvny 
abbousay, téher abtos émevxdpevos tivd edyyy.’’ 


225* 
(Eusebius, P.E£., V, 9, 1 = Wolff, p. 162; cf. Theodoretus, Gr. aff. cur., X, 22) 


Sx 5 omedSovaw dvaywpety of xrnPévtes Heol, Snddoet t& toradta, Aeydvtwv- 


“iete Loutdv d&vaxta: Bpotdg Oedv odxétt xcopet.’”’ 


226* 
(p. 9 Kr. = Proclus, Jn Tim., III, 131, 27-132, 2) 


xat mept tod BactAéws “Hlov xal téiv éxet Oediv tov éxet Atévucov duvoivtes (sc. of 
OeoAdyot) 


‘“Hedloto néipedpoc exiaxoméwv méAov &yvév,”’ 


tov Ar& tov éxet, tov “Octpw, tov Tava tov Ahtaxdy, tode &Aouc, dv af BiBAL mAnpetc 
elat céiv Oeordywv xal trav Seoupyav. 
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223* 
And next (Hecate says): 


“Drawing them down from the ether by unspeakable spells, 
you brought them easily to this earth against their will. But 
(the demons) in the middle—the ones who stand on the mid- 
most gales far from the divine fire—you treat (these) demons 
shamefully and send them to mortals as prophetic dreams.”’ 


224* 
That even (the gods) themselves have advised how their statues ought to be 
made and from what kind of material, will be clear from the statements of 
Hecate to this effect: 


‘‘But execute my statue, purifying it as I shall instruct you. 
Make a form from wild rue and decorate it with small 
animals, such as lizards which live about the house. Rub a 
mixture of myrrh, gum, and frankincense with these animals, 
and out in the clear air under the waxing moon, complete this 
(statue) yourself while offering the following prayer.”’ 


225* 


That the gods who are summoned hasten to withdraw, will be clear by 
statements such as these, where they (sc. the gods) say: 


‘Finally, loosen the lord. The mortal no longer makes room 
for the god.”’ 


226* 
And concerning the King, Helios, and the gods in that place, (the theologians) 
praise that Dionysos as 
“associate of Helios, gazing upon the holy, celestial pole.’’ 


They praise that Zeus, Osiris, the solar Pan, (and) the other (gods) which fill 
the books of the theologians and the theurgists. 


COMMENTARY 


Fr. 1 


2. tov Oeoupyév: Perhaps an allusion to Julian the Theurgist (see Lewy, Exc. 
IV, p. 463); cf. Saffrey, ‘‘Les Néoplatoniciens et les Oracles Chaldaiques,’’ pp. 
218-219, who suggests that Julian the Theugist was the ‘‘medium’’ through 
whom Julian the Chaldean extracted oracles from Plato’s ‘‘soul.”’ 

3. wt vontév: A reference to the Highest God of the Chaldean hierarchy. (Cf., 
e.g., frr. 20 bis; 21. See, also, the discussion in Lewy, pp. 165-169; 366-375; 
Festugiére, Rév., IV, pp. 132-135.) Although this First God is generally des- 
cribed in Stoicizing terms as a primal, fiery Intellect (e.g., frr. 3, 5, 6), his 
nature is also regarded as essentially unknowable (e.g., frr. 3, 18, 84, 191). For 
Proclus, however, this term is not equated with the Plotinian One (who, of 
course, without qualification, is beyond Intellect), but with the ‘‘Father’’ of his 
first intelligible triad. (See Lewy, Exc. VII, p. 483.) Cremer, p. 13, equates this 
term with udvor of Geol of lambl., De myst., VI.7. See discussion in Introduction. 

voetv: The repeated use of voetv in this fragment and elsewhere (e.g., frr. 11, 
18, 19, 40, 49) to designate the mental apprehension of the Highest God and/or 
the intelligible world suggests a genuine contemplative aspect to the Chaldean 
anagogé independent of any external ritual action. A process of contemplative 
perception is also an important aspect of both Gnostic and Hermetic patterns 
of ascent. On these matters, see detailed discussion in Introduction. 

véou &v@et: The ‘‘flower of mind”’ is that discreet, fiery organ or faculty (the 
highest power of the soul and akin to the fiery essence of the First God) which 
permits apprehension and/or union with the Highest God. The principle “‘like 
by like,’’ a commonplace of Hellenistic philosophy, is apparent here. And so 
Proclus, Exc. chald., IV; p. 194, 9-10 Pitra: t@ yap duolw mavtaxod 6 Snorov 
ovvanresba népoxe. But for Proclus, it is not the ‘‘flower of mind’? which 
achieves union with the Highest God, but the ‘‘flower of the whole soul’’ (&v@0¢ 
mé&ons tiH¢ pvxiis). Proclus’ proliferation of hypostases and triads necessitated 
such a development, as he identified the Chaldean ‘‘Father’’ not with the Ploti- 
nian One, but with the highest level of his first intelligible triad. (See supra.) 
Thus, for Proclus, the &8o¢ véov could only achieve union with this level, with 
the divOog n&ons tis pux%c effecting union with the One. See Exc. chald., IV; p. 
194, 27 ff. Pitra; cf. Rist, ‘‘“Mysticism,’’ p. 215 ff. See, also, the comments of 
Smith, Porphyry’s Place, p. 121, n. 20: ‘‘Although Proclus’ profusion of stages 
between human nous and the One is in many ways unsatisfactory, nevertheless 
the idea of the ‘‘flower of the whole soul’’ looks like a determined effort to call 
a halt to the infinite regress (or rather progress). This stage differs from the 
others in being not a further refinement involving an even loftier part of man, 
but in attempting to reintegrate man as a whole.’’ For Cremer, p. 13, the ex- 
pression évOog véov is equivalent to the xaBapdg Adyog of Iambl., De myst., VI.7. 
Cf., also, véov &vO0c, fr. 49; nupdc dvOos, frr. 34, 35, 37, 42; Synesius, H. 1(3), 
140: &vbea pwté¢. Plotinus, Enn. V.5.8.22-23, speaks analogously of ‘‘that ele- 
ment in nous which is not nous”’ (t@ davtod piv; cf. V.3.14.5; VI.7.35.19-24) 
but is akin to the One. 
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4, émeyxdlvgg odv vodv: In Proclus’ paraphrase (Exc. chald., IV; p. 194, 
20-12 Pitra): todc’ totw, énepetons tats voepaiic émtBodaic ele thy mpdg éxeivo avvagyjy. 

5. dg tL vodv: ie., as perceiving a specific mental object. In Proclus’ 
paraphrase (Exc. chald., IV; p. 194, 22-23 Pitra): tot’ oti, xaté tt wEtpov Sous 
xal yvooeus éxtBAntixds. Cf., also, Plotinus, Znn. V.5.6.22-23 (re the nature of 
the One): 08 yap évt 0888 td ‘ofow’ btw pndé td ‘ti’; V.5.6.7 (re apprehension 
of the One): 16 88 odx ott haPetv we té8e. 

&Axfj¢: Here, ‘‘strength’’ alludes to the fiery essence or ‘‘flower’’ of the First 
God. In this sense, cf. the use of &Axf in frr. 32, 49, and 82. Elsewhere, &Ax7 
alludes to the ‘‘flower/flame of mind”’ or ‘‘spark’’ within the soul which func- 
tions as a theurgic ‘‘power’’ which ‘‘binds’’ or unites the soul to God. In this 
sense, cf. the use of Ax in frr. 117-119. Festugiére, however (Rév., IV, p. 133, 
n, 2; and so Des Places), translates éAx7 as ‘‘glaive’’ (‘‘sword’’) to reinforce the 
combative imagery of éAxf in fr. 2. But this translation, in both instances, 
obscures the real sense of this important Chaldean term. This expression is also 
used frequently by Synesius in connection with the ‘‘strength’’ of God; e.g., H. 
1(3), 527, 534, 581, 601; 2(4), 198, 205, 267; 3(5), 55; 9(1), 16, 66. See 
Geudtner, pp. 50-53. 

6. d&pprpaods: Cf. dupipcovea, fr. 158; dugrpare, fr. 189 (here, descriptive of 
Hecate); Synesius, H. 1(3), 155: duqipaés pag. Light, of course, is descriptive 
of the intelligible world; darkness, of the material world. Cf. duquxvepijg, fr. 163. 

Sbvayts: Here, ‘power’? reinforces the notion of ‘‘strength’’ in connection 
with the First God. In this sense, cf., esp., dAxhy...dvvapyévoto, fr. 32. Elsewhere, 
“‘power’’ principally refers to the feminine element of the Chaldean triad (e.g., 
frr. 4, 56, 96) but can also allude to the Second Intellect as well (e.g., frr. 3 and 
5). This ambiguity reflects the fact that the Highest God is designated as a 
“triadic Monad’’ whose ‘‘power’’ is operative at each moment of the triad. A 
“‘triple-powered’’ Monad is also familiar to certain Gnostic sources. See fr. 26 
and notes. 

VOEpats otp&mtOUSK toatatv: This Chaldean vocabulary of ‘‘intellectual 
division’? (initiated properly at the level of the Second Intellect; cf. téveaBa, 
fr. 22; tyrowos, fr. 179; omnia...secta sunt sicut intellectualiter, fr. 9) is found 
frequently in the writings of the later Neoplatonists. See, e.g., Proclus, /n Tim., 
II, 256, 24-26: xal th Adyim 3é voepaic psy otpdmtew touatc Snurovpyov Aéyovta; 
Damascius, I, 315, 22: 6 dtc éméxetva (cf. fr. 169 and notes) voepailg otpantuv 
topaitc. See, also, Synesius, H. 1(3), 214; 2(4), 120: voepd 8& topé. (Cf. H. 1(3), 
208, 254-255; 5(2), 24.) These ‘‘divisions,’’ of course, are the Chaldean 
equivalent of the Platonic Ideas. (Cf. iSéac....eueplo8noav, fr. 37.) However, 
unlike the later Neoplatonists, the Chaldeans apparently did not distinguish 
clearly between noetic and noeric orders, but used +6 vontév and 16 voepév inter- 
changeably to designate the intelligible world as a whole. Cf., e.g., the use of 
voepéc in fr. 37. See Festugiére, Rév., III, p. 56, n. 3; Theiler, 1942, p. 8 = 1966, 
p. 261; Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 99. 

7. ob 8h xph spodpdtytt voetv xtA.: In other words, the intelligible reality 
of the Highest God cannot be perceived in any direct or aggressive manner (such 
as focusing on a specific mental object), but must be approached obliquely in 
a state of passive readiness. Cf. Damascius’ interpretation, I, 155, 2-3: én ody 
4 apo8pa (sc. yvesatc) xa dvtepetBouca mpd¢ tt ywwordy,...cAd’ 4 dqteton exutiiy 
ixetvw. Cf., also, Iambl., Comm. In Parm., Fr. 2a (Dillon) re perception of the 
Intelligible: ote EmBorZ Shag, obte xavd ex€perow dproyévny olite xotd neplkndw 
odte tive toLodtov tedmov éxeivo yywotév. Iamblichus, surprisingly, also states here 
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that the Intelligible (contra our fr. 1) cannot even be known by the ‘‘flower of 
mind’? (ote t@ &vOet tod vod aipetév). But, as Dillon notes, (p. 390), the con- 
tradiction here is ‘‘more apparent than real’’ in that Iamblichus—in this 
instance—is commenting on a passage from Plato’s Parmenides (see, also, Dillon, 
Fr, 2b and notes ad loc.)—and not exegeting the Oracles. (Cf., also, Proclus’ 
paraphrase to line 4 =v. 2, supra.) Cremer, however (p. 13), prefers to interpret 
this language as descriptive of the theurgist’s ‘‘passivity’’ in preparation for the 
theurgic ergon. See discussion in Introduction. 

8. éAA&: Dam.; 088, cj. Kroll and Festugiére (following Thilo). But o83é 
here, as Lewy notes (p. 166, n. 373), negates the sense of the entire fragment. 

taveod/tavag: Lewy (pp. 168-169, and so Des Places) translates this term as 
“‘subtle,’”? but Hadot (Lewy*, p. 709, n. 36) is surely correct in arguing that 
this expression properly conveys the sense of ‘‘extension,”’ as reflected in the use 
of tetvat, infra, 1. 11 (=v. 9). Cf, similarly, éxtetvag mipiov vodv, fr. 128; sed 
anime noema in unum ampliare, fr. 9a. Cf. also, fr. 12, where tavay describes 
the ‘‘extension’’ of the Monad into duality. For Synesius, tavey is descriptive 
of matter: H. 1(3), 40: tavaée Shag. My translation of the entire expression véov 
tovaod tavafi pdoyt is based on Festugiére, Rév., IV, p. 133: ‘‘tendant a 
l’éxtreme la flamme de I’intellect.’’ Cf., also, Chaignet, Damascius, I, p. 245, 
and n. i: “‘la flamme infinie d’une raison infinie.’’ For Chaignet, tavar, conveys 
the sense of ‘‘extension without limit.’ 

8-9. xdvto, petpolayn mAhv td vontdv éxetvo: The point here is that the 
Highest God cannot be ‘‘measured’’ in any sense since he is without limit and 
absolute simplicity. (In this regard, cf. the description of the ‘‘Once Transcen- 
dent”’ in fr. 152.) The act of ‘‘measuring’’ (like ‘‘division’’) begins at the level 
of the Second Intellect. Cf. wetpotoa, fr. 23; wetpetro, fr. 31. 

10-11. &yvov Spo woxtig: The “‘eye of the soul’’ is a common expression 
for the ‘‘spiritual eye’’ in man and can be equated with the ‘‘flower/flame of 
mind.”’ Cf. dupota névea, fr. 112; poyii¢ Supo pépictov, fr. 213. 

11. tetvar xevedv vdov: The ‘‘empty mind”? is that which is free of all forms 
of normal cognition (i.e., it no longer ‘‘measures”’ or focuses ‘‘intently’’ on its 
object), but is in a state of passive awareness, ready to apprehend or intuit the 
unified simplicity of the Highest God. Cf. supra, 1. 5. Cf. also, Numenius’ ex- 
pression tpnuov/épnuta, fr. 2 (Des Places), as the place where the Good is found. 

12. énet véov ZEw dndpyet: In other words, since the intelligible reality of the 
First God is beyond any form of human thought, it can only be grasped indirect- 
ly by that organ or faculty (i.e., ‘‘flower/flame of mind,’’ ‘‘eye of the soul’’) to 
which it is akin. This statement does not contradict fr. 20: 16 vontov 08 vod xwpig 
Sndpxet (as Dodds thought; see Proclus: El. Th., p. 287) since fr. 20 is describing 
an ontological situation vis-d-vis the Second Intellect, whereas v. 10 of fr. 1 is 
concerned with human cognition (and so Kroll, p. 12; Lewy, p. 165; Hadot, 
Porphyre, I, p. 325, n. 1). Cf., also, fr. 84: abtd¢ mic Hw snc&pyer. But here, the 
one who “‘exists outside’ is the Highest God, who is essentially beyond all 
categorization. For the later Neoplatonists, the noun Smapftc (Victorinus: existen- 
tia) became a regular designation for the Chaldean Father. See, e.g., Rist, 
“‘Mysticism,”’ pp. 217-225. 
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Fr. 2 


1. gwtds xeAddeovtos: This expression apparently alludes to the ‘‘rushing 
sound’’ of the revolving, celestial spheres. (Cf. ibid., fr. 111; Lewy, pp. 192-193 
and n. 59.) In Lewy’s interpretation (p. 194), the raiments formed from the 
substance of the spheres make up the ‘‘defensive armor’’ (or ‘‘vehicle’’) of the 
soul (cf. fr. 61 and notes) and serve as a form of protection when the soul makes 
its ascent (depicted in this fragment as a type of ‘‘magical assault’’). 

2. &Ax% tpeyA@yeve: An allusion to the triadic nature of the First God. Cf. 
Damascius, I, 254, and II, 62, 29 (where God is praised as tpryA@xis); Synesius, 
H. 9(1), 66: tpixdpupBov &Axav (as descriptive of the Monad). Cf., also, tprodxov, 
fr. 26 and notes. 

3. n&v tpt&Boc: cj. Ruelle and Kroll; mavtordSo¢, codd.; and so Lewy, p. 195, 
n. 74, who translates this neologism as ‘‘Manifold Universe.’’ Cf., also, Des 
Places, ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 321. 

otivOnpa: This technical term (cf. fr. 109; cbuBoda, fr. 108) is equated by 
Lewy (p. 195) with the voces mysticae or hidden, divine names of the gods. (As 
such, this term is also equated with the Iynges; cf. frr. 76 and 77.) Here, the 
tpiddoc sdvOnua or ‘token of the triad’ can be equated with the ‘‘triple-barbed 
strength’’ of v. 2 (as the vox mystica of the Highest God) and thus be understood 
as a theurgic power which functions as a ‘‘focusing’’ device to prod the soul up- 
ward. In addition, Lewy suggests that the cuv@juata, in general, functioned as 
the ‘‘magical’’ means of controlling demonic powers during the ascent. In this 
regard, cf. Synesius, H. 1(3), 539, 620, where the ‘‘seal’’ (oppayic) of the Father 
(equated in vv. 538 and 628 with the term obv@nua) is said to ward off demonic 
attacks. But with Synesius, additional Christian imagery is also likely, as the 
term sppeyic is used in both orthodox and Gnostic Christian sources to designate 
baptism, both in its usual lustral sense and, in the Gnostic sources, designating, 
as well, a ‘‘spiritual’’ baptism or ‘‘sealing’’ of the soul as it ascends. As such, 
Gnostic ‘‘sealing’’ is also a means of controlling demonic/archontic powers. Cf., 
e.g., 1 Jeu, chs. 44-52; Pist. Soph., esp. ch. 138; Marsanes, NHC X, 2,12-14; 
66*,1-5; Trim. Prot., NHC XIII, 49,27-32. 

4. éunuplots éxetots: These ‘‘empyrean channels’’ are the mystical rays of 
the sun on which the soul makes its ascent. Cf. frr. 65, 66, 110; Synesius, H. 
1(3), 306; 2(4), 203; 4(6), 36. See Geudtner, pp. 53-56. 

5. mept adtis: In Damascius’ interpretation, this fragment refers to the ac- 
quisition of ‘‘intelligible knowledge’’ in the manner set forth in fr. 1. In this 
regard, cf. Proclus, In Parm. VII (ed. GC. Steel, p. 512, 86-88 = K].-Lab., p. 58, 
22-24), where Proclus describes the via negativa approach to the One as a type 
of combat: ‘‘...que ab abnegationibus est via ad ipsum plane et ille (sc. Socrates) 
determinavit, dicens ‘ut in pugna’ oportere omnia ab ipso auferre et ab omnibus 
illud separare’’ (Rep. 534 c 1). 

6 ypnapwdav Bede: Probably Apollo; see Lewy, p. 6. 


Fr. 3 


1. 6 nattp: A frequent designation for the Highest God (passim). The later 
Neoplatonists, however, had problems with this term, sometimes understanding 
it in the Chaldean sense (e.g., Porphyry, De regressu an., p. 32*,24 Bidez), other 
times equating it with the highest member of the first intelligible triad (e.g., Pro- 
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clus; see notes to fr. 1). See, also, the discussion in Rist, ‘‘Mysticism and 
Transcendence,”’ p. 218 ff. 

fpraccev: This expression (Lewy translates it ‘‘rapt away;”’ see p. 78 and 
n. 45; cf. Hadot, Porphyre, II, p. 91 and n. 1: ‘‘Le pére s’est dérobé lui-méme’’) 
underscores the ontological separation of the Father, who exists apart from 
everything (cf. fr. 84), This radical transcendence approaches a via negativa, as 
the Father, ultimately, is beyond characterization (cf. frr. 18 and 191). In the 
context of Psellus, this expression indicates that the Father is dxatéAnmtov and 
dmepthyntov. Cf., also, Proclus, Exc. chald., IV; p. 194, 29-31 Pitra: El yap 6 
mpé&tag ratip dpraCew sxvtdv Aevetar tod vod xol tig Suvdpews, the 6 unde oSter¢ 
Gpmaaat dSenBeic Exutév, dAD’ dnepnonacpévoc ard mavrey dmha<, orl Bede mévteov Sp. 
vobevoc; 

Plotinus also uses this expression, but in connection with the contemplative 
ascent to Nous; e.g., Enn. V.3.4.11: ovvapmdéoavta éautov eig td dvw. An 
analogous term is ywptfev, which is common not only to the later Neoplatonists 
(as well as Plotinus), but to Gnostic sources as well (in both an ontological and 
anagogic sense). Cf., e.g., Marsanes, NHC X, 9,9 and 22, where the term 
é&vaxepely expresses, respectively, the ontological ‘‘withdrawal’’ of the Aeon 
Barbelo (apparently from two of the ‘‘powers’’ of the ‘Three-Powered One’’) 
as well as the ‘‘withdrawal’’ of the Gnostic into his self. Similarly, in 9,29-10,2, 
the ‘‘invisible Spirit’’ is said to “‘run up’’ (rw AgPHT) to his “‘place’’ (téxos), 
expressing this same idea of divine withdrawal or contraction. However, in the 
last analysis, it is only Plotinus who achieves a thorough-going transcendence 
with his doctrine of the One. See, in this regard, Dodds, ‘‘Parmenides,’’ pp. 
129-142; Dillon, Middle Platonists, pp. 386-389. 

A last analogy is found in Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians: oby épnaypov hytsat0 
tO eivot tox (Phil. 2:6). L. Abramowski would interpret this New Testament 
usage of denaypdv as a similar expression of transcendence; see Drei christologische 
Untersuchungen, pp. 1-17. 

2. Suvdper voeps: An allusion to the Second or Demiurgic Intellect, who is 
directly responsible for shaping the cosmos according to the Ideas. Cf. frr. 5 and 
7; Festugiére, Rév., IV, p. 132. 

Trov ap: i-e., the fiery essence of the Father which remains separate and 
distinct from the Second Intellect. Cf. tov, fr. 82; Synesius, H. 8(9), 54: i8fov 
updos &pyxdv (but here, with reference to Christ). 


Fr. 4 


3. 1 pév yap Sdvayts xtA.: On the basis of this oracle, the later Neoplatonists 
discerned a Chaldean triad of Father (= éxelvea; éxefvov), Power, and Intellect. 
Porphyry, apparently, was the first to make this distinction; cf., e.g., De regressu 
an., pp. 36*,15-19; 37*,7-10 Bidez; Hadot, Porphyre, II, p. 91 and n. 2. This 
triad was also understood by the later Neoplatonists in terms of tmnapttc, 
Biveyste/Cewt, vod¢. However, as Tardieu points out (‘‘Oracles chaldaiques,’”’ pp. 
214-215), triads of this type antedate Porphyry, since similar triads appear in 
the Gnostic sources known to Plotinus and his school. Cf., in this regard, the 
triads Gmapkic, WN2 = CoH, vods (Steles Seth, NHC VII, 125,28-32); 
TH ETe TAT Te = bnapkic or td bv; WN2 = Cwh; TMNTEIME = vorote (Allogenes, 
NHC XI, 49,28-38). See Robinson, ‘‘Three Steles of Seth,’ pp. 132-142. Pear- 
son (Nag Hammadi Codices IX and X, pp. 246 and 275) suggests that the triad 
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yWotc, Sndotacis, évépyeta in Marsanes, X, 9,16-18 belongs to this group as well. 
In terms of the Chaldean triad, Proclus (cf. Th. pl., 365, 3ff.) and Damascius 
(cf. I, 87, 1-4 = fr 27; 108, 17-19) placed it beneath the One at the level of the 
first intelligible triad. (See Hadot, Porphyre, I, pp. 260-272; Rist, ‘‘Mysticism 
and Transcendence,’’ p. 218 ff.) In any event, the triadic understanding of this 


oracle (combined with the monadic-triadic language of frr. 26 and 27) resulted J 


in an understanding of the Chaldean First God as a three-in-one deity, a notion Y 
congenial to both Synesius and Victorinus, who grafted the Chaldean triad (as 
mediated through Porphyry) onto the Christian Trinity. The result: a median, 
feminine hypostasis equated with the Christian Spirit. See further discussion in 
Introduction. ; 
In addition, this fragment also suggests the possibility of a primordial, bisex- Vv 
ual deity; i.e., a Father who exists alongside of or ‘‘with’’ (adv) his Power. (See 
Kroll, p. 28; Lewy, pp. 82; 340-343.) The Second Intellect would then be 
generated from this androgynous god (éx’ éxeivov). A bisexual First God is also 
mentioned in G.H. 1.9 (&ppevé0ndus); Asclepius, 20 (Deus...utraque sexus fecun- 
ditate plenissimus), and in several Gnostic sources (e.g., Gos. Eg., NHC III, 
42,10-11: mg00yT czimMe NeIwrT). Cf., also, Synesius, H. 5(2), 63-64: od 
macip, od 8° gaat udene/od wiv Kppyv, od 3& OFAuc. But the immediate source of 
Synesius’ imagery is probably Porphyry; cf., De philos. ex or. haur., Wolff, p. 146: 
8 éaal natip xal ntépoc (see Lewy, p. 24, n. 59). Theiler, 1942, pp. 6-7 = 1966, 
p. 259 cites a similar passage from Macrobius, In Somn., I, 6, 7 ff.: “unum 
autem, quod povéc id est unitas dicitur, et mas et femina est...’’ Theiler, zbzd., 
suggests that this passage from Macrobius probably derived from Porphyry’s 
lost commentary on the Timaeus, but would ultimately reflect a Chaldean origin. 
Thus the notion of a bisexual Supreme God as a Chaldean tenet is fairly secure 
(despite Dodds’ objection that such a notion is not ‘‘explicitly attested for the 
Oracles’; see ‘‘New Light,’’ p. 266, n. 9 = Lewy”, p.-695, n. 9}. 


Fr. 5 


2. nop éxéxetva, td mp&tov: As a ‘“Transcendent Fire,’’ the Chaldean First 
God, although appropriating Stoic imagery, nevertheless remains removed from 
the lower orders of being and participates only indirectly in the process of crea- 
tion. Cf., esp., tov nip, fr. 3; &mak énéxewa, fr. 169. 

&hy Sbvayry xotaxAetet: Here, ‘‘power’’ again alludes to the Second In- 
tellect. Cf. £4 Suvdpet voep% xActouc, fr. 3. 

3. vol véee: i.e., the Second Intellect. Epithets of this type are common. Cf., 
esp., my?) mnyGv, fr. 30 and notes. Cf., also, xpévov xpévac, fr. 185. 

3-4. 6 xdop0u texvitns muptov: The Second Intellect as Demiurge initially 
fashions the intelligible or Empyrean World of Ideas. Cf. épyotexvitys/texvirns, 
fr. 33; motntys, fr. 68 (here, it is the sensible world which is formed). 


Fr. 6 


3. bneCeoxes: In the context of Simplicius, this expression is descriptive of 
Atlas. However, in a Chaldean context, the reference would be to Hecate as the 
“‘girdling’’ World Soul. In this regard, cf. bmelwxdg mupds &vOos, fr. 35 and notes. 
Although Lewy (pp. 353-354 and n. 159; cf. p. 92 and n. 101) feels this ‘‘girdl- 
ing’’ notion is dependent on Plato, Tim., 36 e, Dodds (‘‘New Light,”’ p. 270, 
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n. 245 Lewy?, p. 699, n. 24) contests this dependence as ‘‘over-ingenious.”’ 
Lewy (p. 93) also notes that statues of Hecate often included a girdle (Cwotyp) 
wrapped about her hips, which the Neoplatonists interpreted in cosmic terms; 
e.g., Damascius, I, 242, 14 ff. Proclus (Jn rem p., II, 225, 1-5; cf. Lewy, p. 92, 
n. 102; Exc. VII, p. 484) situates 6 breCwxeds—as a noetic entity—at the lowest 
point of the intellectual order, and thus on the border of the intelligible and sen- 
sible worlds (in the manner of the World Soul). Tardieu (‘‘Oracles chaldai- 
ques,’’ p. 208, following Kroll, doc. cit, n. 1) equates Srefwxds with the 
Valentinian Horos, who performs a similar ‘‘girdling’’ function between the in- 
telligible and sensible orders. 

bpyv: Damascius, II, 13, 29 (who quotes our line in full); codd.: ob pry and 
twtv. Heiberg did not isolate this line as a Chaldean verse, but kept it as part 
of Simplicius’ text. Thus, for Heiberg, the line referred to Atlas as bmeCwxeds ttc, 
ob wi voepé¢. Bidez, however (RPh, 1903, pp. 79-81), was the first to separate 
this line from Simplicius’ text (following Damascius), thus constructing our two- 
verse oracle. Kroll evidently overlooked Simplicius altogether, citing only 
Damascius’ text (and so Lewy). But then Festugiére, in apparent ignorance of 
Bidez’s research, ‘‘discovered’’ these two lines once more (‘‘Un Vers méconnu 
des Oracles chaldaiques dans Simplicius,’ Symb. Os., XXVI, 1948, pp. 75-77), 
but neither Bidez nor Festugiére was able to connect the role of dmeGixed¢ with 
the Chaldean Hecate. 

5. nip mp@tov xat nip Ecepov xtA.: Festugitre (zbid., p. 77) understands this 
line as referring to the first and second ‘‘feux-intellects’’ who are separated by 
the median SmeCwxds. However, if tmeCwxd¢ is understood as a World Soul 
figure, then the two fires of this line refer, respectively, to the noetic ‘‘fire’’ (or 
sun) of the intelligible world and its material counterpart, the mundane sun. 
Cf., in this regard, &Ao muptoxov, fr. 65 and notes; mupdc dyxog...Etepos, fr. 68 
and notes. See, also, Kroll, p. 35; Bidez, ibid., p. 81. But either interpretation 
is possible, assuming a pervasive, median principle (Hecate/Stvayc/Snelwxade) 
operating at various levels of reality. 

omevoovta: Cf. frr. 115, 116, 134. 

puyjvat: Cf. utryvopévey, fr. 66 (in an anagogic context). 


Fr. 7 


1. dEetéAeaae: The ‘‘activity’’ of the Father consists of ‘‘perfectly’’ thinking 
the world as an intelligible model. Cf. od...éteAée, fr. 13. 

1-2. v@ napédexe Sevtépw, Sv xtA.: Cf. Numenius, fr. 17 (Des Places): "Q 
&vOpwnor, Sv tondlete Suetc vobv obx Bott mpdtoc, GA’ Erepog mpd todtov vodc 
mpeaBttepoc xai Qetdtepo¢. The problem of influence here is much discussed. 
Dodds (‘‘Numenius,”’ p. 11, contra Festugiére, ‘‘Religion grecque,’’ p. 482; cf. 
Waszink, “‘Porphyrios,’’ pp. 43-45) argues (rightly, I think; cf. Tardieu, 
“Oracles chaldaiques,’’ p. 234) for a Chaldean origin: ‘‘...the address to 
mankind is both natural and usual in oracles, whereas in a philosophical 
dialogue it is anything but usual and has in fact the air of being dragged in by 
Numenius.’’ But cf. Lewy (pp. 320-321 and notes 26-29), who argues for a third 
source, suggesting that both Numenius and the Oracles mutually borrowed a 
“‘paraenetic motif’ from Platonists of ‘‘similar tendency.’’ (Cf. Dillon, Middle 
Platonists, p. 364 who, similarly, would not rule out a third source.) Lewy also 
points out that the ‘‘profound differences’ between the Oracles and Numenius 
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(e.g., Numenius’ dualism with its evil world soul in contrast to the monistic, 
‘*Father-generated’’ universe of the Chaldean system; the developed doctrine of 
Chaldean emanations which is missing in Numenius) further argue against 
direct borrowing. This may be true for both systems as a whole, but should not 
then preclude a process of selective borrowing in terms of certain congenial 
ideas. Thus, it may well be that Numenius has borrowed this particular verse 
(assuming his eclectic philosophical interests) as supportive of his ‘‘two In- 
tellects’’ doctrine. 


Fr. 8 


2. 8u%¢: An allusion to the dyadic nature of the Second Intellect, who func- 
tions both as a contemplative and active (or demiurgic) Mind; i.e., he both con- 
templates the intelligible world as well as directs his activity towards the sensible 
world. Cf. 860, fr. 12; di¢ éméxewa, fr. 169 and notes. Cf., also, Numenius, fr. 
15 (Des Places): 6 uév obv mpdtog mepi t& vonté, 6 S¢ Bedtepog mepl t& vont& xat 
alsOnrté. (See Lewy, pp. 114-115 and n. 187; Festugiére, Rév., III, pp. 55-56; 
Des Places, pp. 125-126.) 

s@pde: Most likely the Father or First Intellect (and so Festugiére, Rév., III, 
p. 55; Des Places, p. 121). But cf. Lewy (p. 114, n. 187), who suggests the 
Second Intellect and translates v. 1 as ‘‘duality is attached to him,’’ viz. the 
Second Intellect (and so Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 201, n. 1). Cf., also, Dillon (‘‘The 
Concept of Two Intellects,’’ pp. 177-179), who argues that fr. 8, as a whole, 
should be regarded as a continuation of fr. 7 (which Lewy had already sug- 
gested; see p. 112, n. 181) and, thus, would understand 7@8¢ here as referring 
to the v@ devtépw of fr. 7. This ‘‘Dyad”’ of fr. 8, then (as a Second Intellect), 
would be third in rank after the Father and a First Intellect distinct from the 
Father. Thus, for Dillon, this doctrine of ‘‘two Intellects’’ (situated after the 
Father) would differ from that of Numenius, for whom the First Intellect re- 
mains supreme. But such a schematization of the Chaldean hierarchy (in terms 
of any well-defined doctrine) cannot be affirmed on the basis of the fragments. 
The most that can be said is that the Oracles, perhaps, were moving in this direc- 
tion, but essentially remained fluid in doctrine. 

It should also be noted that Dillon’s argument, in part, is based on the com- 
ments of Anon. Taur. IX, 1-5, where there is mention of the Father’s Suvajc, 
voids, and &Aov m&Atv <v>odv. But as Dillon states, this doctrine may well be 
a Porphyrian innovation (or even criticism) of Chaldean teaching, especially 
assuming Porphyry’s purported authorship of this ‘‘anonymous’’ document. In 
this regard, see Hadot, Porphyre, I, pp. 102-143; II, pp. 61-113. 

4. t& vonté: i.e., the Ideas. Cf. frr. 31, 40, 108. 

5. atoOnorv: Cf. alcbytots, fr. 40; aicOnré, fr. 41. 

xéapots: A probable allusion to the stars. Cf. xédopwv, fr. 34. See Kroll, p. 
28; Festugiére, Rév., III, p. 55, n. 5. 


Fr. 9 


Fragments 9 and 9a have been isolated as Chaldean by Saffrey (Joc. cit.), but Saf- 
frey does not attempt to reconstruct the Greek. Earlier, Theiler had 
reconstructed part of our fr. 9a (= fr. 9, Des Places), but his reconstruction is 
problematic (see infra.) Following Saffrey, then, no attempt has been made here 
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to reconstruct either the Greek or meter of these lines. However, the fragments 
have been separated from Proclus’ text by quotes to maintain the uniformity of 
our text. 

2. le unum: Moerbeke has introduced the French article here rather than use 
a Latin demonstrative pronoun; see discussion in Steel, V. I, pp. 44*-45*. 

5. omnia enim ex uno entia: Cf. fr. 10: elotv mé&vta évdg mupdg exyeyadta. 
If the Latin here is an accurate reflection of the Greek text (and not a re-wording 
of either Proclus or his Latin redactor), then the Oracles apparently referred to 
the Highest God as One in addition to his other designations. But cf. notes to 
frx 10% 

5-6. omnia...secta sunt sicut intellectualiter: Saffrey (p. 233, n. 51) com- 
pares the expression voepaig touatow in fr. 1. Cf., also, éueptoOnoav voep@ mupt 
potpnBetoa eig dda voepac, fr. 37, with regard to the ‘‘division’’ of the Ideas/In- 
telligibles. 

6. in corpora multa: Cf., again, fr. 37, where (in a slightly different sense) 
the Ideas/Intelligibles are said to ‘‘break’’ (= ‘‘divide’’) themselves on the 
‘*bodies’’ of the worlds (ényvopevar xdop0v nept aodpactv). 


Fr. 9a 


3. neque in tuo intellectu detinere: Theiler (p. 94, Klibansky-Labowsky) 
reconstructs the Greek as: ...und’ év o@ v@ xatateyew (= fr. 9, Des Places; cf. 
v@ piv xaréxew t& vonté, fr. 8). But Tardieu (Lewy?, p. 679) finds Theiler’s 
restoration problematic, suggesting (as Saffrey has done) that the entire Latin 
text should be cited here instead. 

multivarium aliud: Saffrey (p. 222) cites as a parallel nodumotxfhov Aye, fr. 
34 and, thus, would reconstruct the Greek here as: moAumolxthov dAdo. 

4, anime noema in unum ampliare: Cf. fr. 1, v. 6: véov tavaod tava hort; 
v. 9: tetvor xevedv vdov eig 16 vontov. Thus, this Latin fragment reinforces our 
contention that the Chaldean anagogé consisted, in part, of a genuine contem- 
plative (or via negativa) approach to the Highest God. But whether fragments 
such as these should be labelled ‘‘philosophical’’ (as opposed to ‘‘theurgical’’), 
as Saffrey suggests (p. 219), is problematic. See further discussion in Intro- 
duction. 


Fr. 10 


1. évdg mupég: Whether the Chaldeans ever designated the Highest God 
simply as ‘‘One’’ is problematic. According to Anon. Taur. IX,1 (see Kroll, p. 
12), the answer is no: a¢ xal td Ev Aéyew adtov elvan navtedds mapaitetobar. (See 
Hadot, Porphyre, II, p. 64 ff., who argues that Porphyry is the author of this 
‘‘anonymous’’ work.) But cf. Psellus, P.G. 122, 1149 c 5-6: piav dexhy tav 
névtwv SobdCouc, xal Ev adbtivy xat &yabdv dvopvotaw; Hppotyp. 1: &md tod 
&pprtov...évég. (Psellus’ interpretations are, perhaps, based on a Proclan ex- 
egesis of our fragment. See Lewy, p. 81, n. 54. Cf., also, fr. 9: omnia enim ex 
uno entia.) Hadot, tdid., p. 93, n. 3, suggests that the ambiguity here may 
simply reflect a tension between ‘‘the affirmation and negation of the notion of 
the One.’’ This tension is certainly borne out in those fragments where the 
Highest God is affirmed as Father, Monad, Intellect, etc., but then negated as 
essentially unknowable (e.g., frr. 3, 18, 84); but his affirmation simply as One 
remains inconclusive. 
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Fr. 11 


1. év totg vontots xat xpuptors Geots: Cf. Proclus, El. Th., prop. 162: nav 
7 xatahdurov td dvtee Sv TAFHO0s EvdSwv xpdqtov xal vontov gatt. (See O’ Neill, Pro- 
clus: Alc. I, p. 32, n. 102.) 

TPLTT@y...bxect&sewy obcdv: In addition to the ‘‘Good,’’ Proclus mentions 
‘Wisdom’? (td cogév) and ‘‘Beauty’’ (td xaAév). 

3. ~é&ya0év: If Westerink’s reconstruction of this line is correct, then the 
Oracles characterized the Highest God as Good as well, perhaps, as One; see 
supra, frr. 9 and 10. But cf. Kroll, loc. cit., who cites only the final hemistich as 
oracular; and so Lewy, p. 80, n. 52. Cf. Proclus, In Euel., loc. cit., for the same 
attestation. 

vootoa: cj. Westerink; vootene, codd. 

Tatpix% yoves: Although Monad, the Father is also implicitly a triad. Cf., 
e.g., wouveda/tprodyov, fr. 26; tprd&c/povec, fr. 27. 


Fr. 12 


1. (% GAétyg): In the context of Damascius, ‘‘wholeness’’ is equated with 
Aion or ‘‘Eternity.’’ Cf., in this regard, (16) 6Aov p&c, fr. 59. For Proclus, how- 
ever (loc. cit.), this term is understood in a Pythagorean context and thus 
equated with ‘‘the line’ (4 yeayp). 

3. tavah (y&p) povas gattv 7 do yevvgy: Damascius equates this notion of 
“extensibility’’ or ‘‘tension’’ (tetéaBon, 1. 1) into ‘‘duality’’ with Aion; for Pro- 
clus, the context is again Pythagorean, and thus descriptive of the ‘‘point’’ (as 
monad) extended into the “‘line’’ (as dyad). In a Chaldean context, however, 
86o would properly refer to the Second Intellect. Cf. 8vé6, fr. 8; cf., also, 
cavaod/taverj, fr. 1 and notes. 

4, pévery cet cH dédxven otpopdAryyt: Cf. alel te wévewy ddxven stpopdtyyt, fr. 
49 (with reference to Aion). Because Damascius quotes part of this oracular 
fragment here (in addition to his equation of ‘‘wholeness’’ with Aion), Lewy (p. 
99 and notes 137-138) suggests combining these two fragments in the following 
manner: Aidv ratpoyevic pkog <a¢> tavat povas éort, 1 800 yews: <xal or {> 
mot, etc. For Lewy, then, fr. 12 means that Aion is a ‘‘subtle monad’’ with 
a ‘‘dual aspect;’’ viz. he is ‘‘sustained’’ by the ‘‘strength’’ of the Father while 
transmitting motion or “‘light’’ to the Ideas (or ‘‘Sources’’ and ‘‘Principles;’’ 
see fr. 49). This interpretation is a trifle over-ingenious. It is simpler to see fr. 
12 as simply alluding to the ‘‘extension’’ of the Father or First Intellect (as 
povac; cf. natpixt wovds , fr. 11) into the demiurgic Second Intellect (or ‘‘Dyad;”’ 
see supra). 


Fr. 13 


1. matpextig &pxijs: Another designation for the Highest God, who is the 
Source or Principle of all that exists. Cf. Synesius, H. 1(3), 172; 2(4), 62: dpxav 
&px&. Cf., also, frr. 40 and 49, where the dpyat are the Ideas contained in the 
Paternal Principle. See, also, Lewy, pp. 115-116 and n. 192. 

ov...aceAéo: Cf. eketéheace, fr. 7. Psellus, Joc. cit., connects this Chaldean 
notion of Paternal perfection with Jas. 1:17: nav ddpnya téActov &venbév got 
xataBatvov éx tod matpdg tHv pdtv. 

spoxacet: Cf. tpoxdovcay, fr. 56. 
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Fr. 14 


1. nathp ob péBev xtA.: The meaning of this verse is obscure. Lewy (p. 147, 
n. 295) thinks Psellus, Joc. cit., incorrectly inserted xatyp here and suggests that 
the beginning of the line might have read instead: ob <jév yap > @éov, etc. In 
Lewy’s analysis, the verse is directed against the current magical belief that an 
invoked god inspired terror or fear. 

évOpeaxer: Compounds of @opetv are common in the Oracles; cf. frr. 34, 35, 
37, 42, 76, 87. See, also, Theiler, 1942, p. 15 = 1966, p. 269. 

mevOeo: Cf. metOnvid., fr. 81 (as descriptive of the Father’s ‘‘will’’). See 
Cremer, p. 17. 


Fr. 15 


3. n&ig &yuOd¢ Beds: Proclus here is commenting on Plato, Rep. II, 379 b-c 
to the effect that God is essentially good. According to Proclus, Plato’s remarks 
must be expanded to include the notion that ‘‘every god is good,’’ a view he 
then substantiates by quoting this verse from the Oracles. This Chaldean verse, 
however, is probably distinguishing between ‘‘good’’ or “‘true’’ gods who are 
helpful to mankind, and those spirits or demons who are evil and deceitful 
(particularly in the context of various theurgic rites). Cf. frr. 88-93 and notes; 
Iambl., De myst., I1I.31; Lewy, pp. 273-275 and n. 55. 

4. viware: This notion of ‘‘sobering up’’ is also found in the Hermetica 
(e.g., C.H. 1.27; VII.1; 2) and Gnostic sources (e.g., Gos. Truth, NHC I, 
22,16-20). The general idea here is that those who are ‘‘intoxicated’’ by the 
world and its passions need to ‘‘sober up’’ and reflect on the true nature of reali- 
ty. But cf. fr. 97, where the soul is said to be ‘‘drunk’’ on god, a metaphor often 
expanded to the idea of ‘‘sober drunkenness.’’ In this regard, cf. Lewy, Sobria 
ebrietas, passim, who especially cites numerous references in the writings of Philo. 
Cf., also, Jonas, Gnostic Religion, pp. 68-73. Des Places would also now translate 
this expression as ‘‘sober up’’ (‘‘degrissez-vous’’) rather than ‘‘abstain’’ 
(‘‘jeGnez’’); see ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 322. 


Fr. 16 


1. tov bmepovpa&veiov témov: i.e., the intelligible world. Cf. Ilambl., De myst., 
VIII.7: Srepovpavioy bed; fr. 18: bxépxoopov; frr. 19 and 209: breoxoauiors. 

2. OcoOpéupove: Lewy (p. 160, n. 355) cites Plato, Phaedrus, 247 d as the locus 
classicus of this term: Oc0d Sidvor v...tpepoyévn. Cf. tpopy, fr. 17. 

avy: ‘‘Silence’’ characterizes the supermundane ‘‘depth”’ or ‘‘abyss’’ where 
the Father dwells. Cf. Synesius, H. 1(3), 82; 2(4), 83, 85; 5(2), 22, 65; 8(9), 61; 
9(1), 75. Cf., also, otya, fr. 132; Des Places, testimonia, p. 70, for additional 
parallels. In the Gnostic sources, ovyj often designates the female syzygy of the 
Highest God (who, in turn, is often called Abyss). See, e.g., Iren., Adv. Haer., 
1.1; 2.1; Val. Exp., NHC XI, 22, 26. Des Places now suggests that fr. 16, in 
its usage of avy7), is ‘‘closer’’ to a Gnostic milieu than he had previously thought; 
see ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 323. 

3. t&v matépwv: A reference either to the Father and Second Intellect (cf. 
frr. 22, 50 and notes) or to the rulers of the three worlds of Chaldean cosmology 
(cf. fr. 73 and notes). See, also, Lewy, p. 160 and n. 353; Theiler, 1942, pp. 
9-12 = 1966, pp. 262-263. 
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Fr. 17 


1. t& && voodvet: In the context of Proclus, a reference to the perceptive 
capacity of the gods and certain ‘‘wise men’’ (= the theurgists? Cf. Festugiére, 
Tim., I, p. 46, n. 3). See, also, Lewy, pp. 160-161 and n. 355, who suggests 
that the gods in question are the voepoi Geof (based on Proclus, In Crat., 92, 
12-14). 

tpopy: Cf. Geo8péuuow, fr. 16. 


Fr. 18 


1. tov bnépxocpov matoixdv BuOév: ‘‘Paternal Abyss’? characterizes the 
noetic or ‘‘supermundane’’ home of the Father. Cf., e.g., Synesius, H. 1(3), 
132: dxd&paver Bvb@; 189: Bubdv Kppntov; 5(2), 27: Bubdg matpdoc; 9(1), 116: 
Buddv...Peorapny; 1(3), 411: B&Bo¢ aiddvev. See, also, Lewy, p. 159, n. 35; Des 
Places, testimonia, p. 70, for additional parallels. In fr. 163, however, the terms 
Bv06¢/B400¢ also designate the Material World. A similar equation is found in 
Plotinus as well, where both the One and matter are characterized in terms of 
absolute simplicity (e.g., Enn. VI.7.13.3-4). See Tardieu, ‘“‘Oracles chaldai- 
ques,’’ pp. 205-209, who also cites Gnostic parallels to what he calls this 
‘‘apophatic characteristic of high and low.’’ Des Places now affirms that Chal- 
dean usage of BuOé¢ is closer to Gnostic usage than he had previously thought; 
see ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 323. 

vootvtes: Again, knowledge of the Highest God is a matter of intelligible 
perception (cf. e.g., frr. 17 and 19). 

2. mpdg abtods: For Proclus, the ‘‘intellectual gods’’ (cf. notes to fr. 17). In 
Lewy’s analysis (pp. 159-161), the Chaldeans did not distinguish between intel- 
lectual and intelligible gods (as did the later Neoplatonists), but asserted only 
the existence of planetary gods situated beneath Aion. However, these planetary 
gods, in Lewy’s words, were ‘‘endowed with intellectual knowledge of the in- 
telligible world’? and thus were conceived of as ‘‘noetic entities.” 

6 Buves: Cf. tov Ilatava detdew, fr. 131. 


Fr. 19 


2. ctovde...0e6v: A reference to the Paternal Intellect; see Lewy, p. 160, n. 
354. 

T&G vods: i.e., “‘every divine mind’’ has the ability to perceive the Paternal 
Intellect; cf. fr. 18. From frr. 17-19, it can be inferred that ascent to the intellec- 
tual gods (or the Chaldean equivalent) imbued the soul with a similar noetic 
disposition, in preparation for the final ‘‘leading upward’’ towards the Father 
himself (as described in fr. 1). 


Fr. 20 


1-2. ob y&p &vev vd0g xtA.: (Des Places’ text mistakenly reads vod¢.) This 
fragment suggests that the intelligible world of Ideas exists within the mind of 
the Second Intellect (véoc) and not outside. (Cf. fr. 8: v@ pév xatéxew t& vont.) 
Such a notion is consistent with second-century speculation about the on- 
tological location of the Platonic forms. See Lewy, pp. 167 and n. 379; 322-324; 
Festugiére, Rév., III, p. 56, n. 3; Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 325, n. 1. 
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Fr. 20 bis 


This fragment is neither cited by Kroll nor designated as oracular by Chaignet, 
but Lewy suggests the possibility; see p. 167, n. 379. 

1-2. (6 nathp) vontév: Cf. wm vontéy, fr. 1. 

2. <6 vooiv: The primary function of the Father is to ‘‘think’’ the intelligible 
world of Ideas. However, it is the Second Intellect who actively fashions the in- 
telligible world on the model of these Ideas. Cf., esp., fr. 37. 


Fr. 21 


1. vont&s: Again, the reference is to the Father or First Intellect who is the 
intelligible source of all that exists. See Lewy, pp. 81 and n. 55; 333 and n. 75. 
Cf. Marius Victorinus, Adv. Ar. I, 50, 20: ‘‘universaliter omnimodis omnia.” 
Hadot (Marius Victorinus, II, p. 852, ad not.) sees a reflection here of this par- 
ticular fragment. 


Fr. 22 


3. voig matpésg: Here, the Second or Demiurgic Intellect; cf. frr. 5 and 7. 
Festugitre (Rév., III, p. 55) compares frr. 5, 7, and 22 with Numenius, fr. 12 
(Des Places): tov uév mpaitov Bedv elvar tpywv ovpndvtwv. Thus, the First God or 
Father remains removed from his creative ‘‘acts,’’ which are the province of the 
Second Intellect. 

etxe: The notion of speech as a creative ‘‘act’’ is more common in Oriental 
than Greek traditions. The best known example, of course, is the Biblical ac- 
count of creation in Gen. 1. Note that Proclus, In Tim., loc. cit., 1. 23, equates 
elxety with voeiv. 

eig tpta...cévesQat: This initial division would involve just the intelligible 
world. Cf. voepatc touotow, fr. 1; tyros, fr. 179. Cf, also, 
dueplobncav/pepeprouéven, fr. 37. 

4, <npwttotev matpé¢ >: Des Places has added npwriotov to Kroll’s emen- 
dation of matpd¢. (Cf. mpwtlotov natpéc, fr. 179, intro.) The reference here is to 
the Father or First Intellect. 

5. 0b: codd.; 08, cj. Des Places (following Bidez); ®, cj. Festugiére (Rév., UI, 
p. 55 and n. 3). 

<6 BéAety xatéveuce: This expression reflects JJ. 1, 524-530; 8, 175, where 
Zeus ‘‘nods”’ to indicate his ‘‘will.’’ (See Lewy, p. 106, n. 165.) In the Chal- 
dean system, ‘‘will’’ is a constituent of both the Father and the human soul. Cf. 
forms of BovA‘ in frr. 37, 77, 81, 107. Cf., also, vebuan, fr. 44; Cremer, p. 102 
ff. In the Gnostic and Hermetic literature, ‘‘will’’ is also an active, even 
hypostatized, aspect of God. Cf., e.g., Iren., Adv. Haer., 1, 29, 1; Gos. Truth, 
NHC I, 37,18-34; C.H. 1.8; 31; VII.5. 

48m: The idea of simultaneous thought and action is also reflected in fr. 25. 
Cf., also, C.H. 1.14; X.2; XIII.19; Asclepius, 8; Ap. John, NHC II, 7,4-9. 


Fr. 23 


1. (oi ocixor xpnspod): Didymus cites this verse as one of several oracles from 
different sources. 

2. t& m&veta: Although forms of n&s are frequent in the Oracles, here (and in 
frr. 30, 53, 68) the substantive is best translated as ‘‘the All,” a terminus technicus 
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familiar to us from various Gnostic sources. (The Coptic form would be 
mTHpq.) In the Gnostic sources this term designates, as here, a general notion 
of universality as well as, more specifically, the hypostatized Aeons which, col- 
lectively, comprise the Gnostic pleroma. (See Logan, ‘‘The Meaning of the 
Term ‘the All,’’? pp. 203-208, who, in addition, includes the totality of the 
Gnostic ‘‘elect’’.) 

tetas: Here, the activity of the Second Intellect (understood triadically) 
whose ‘‘measures’’ are the Ideas. (See Hadot, Porphyre, 1, p. 261 and n. 2, who 
points out that the Ideas were also understood triadically in the Chaldean 
system.) It is the function of the Second Intellect to delimit or measure the All 
by actively projecting the Ideas onto the intelligible world. See Lewy, p. 108, 
n. 173; cf. p. 116. Lewy cites as a parallel a similar ‘‘oracle’’ quoted by Her- 
mias, Phaedr., 248 a; p. 157 Couvreur: tpid¢ xat&k xdévta uetpodoa. Couvreur 
mistakenly identified this verse as Orphic; and so Kern, Orph. Fr. 310. 

ovvéyq: An allusion to the ‘‘connective’’ nature of this triad. Cf. frr. 24 and 
30; déua, fr. 31. 

RaTH...wETpOvGA: tmesis; cf. m&vta wetpovoy, fr. 1; te vont& wetpettat, fr. 31. 


Fr. 24 


1. % péon Sud: In the context of Damascius, a reference to the median 
intelligible-and-intellectual order made up of the Connectors, Teletarchs, and 
Iynges. See Lewy, Exc. VII, pp. 483-484. 

svvoxixy: Cf. frr. 32, 80, 82, 177, 207. 

cedetapxtxy: Cf. frr. 86 and 177. 

1+3, Stopi{oven...cpyrv...cépyo...eo%: The formula is Pythagorean. Cf., 
e.g., Arist., De caelo, Al 268 a 10: xaOd&nep yap pact xai TvOaydperor tO nv xat 
td m&vta tolg tpraty dSpictat tedeuth yap xat udcov xal doy? tov derbudv exer tov tod 
mavtds, tata S¢ tov tic tpLddo¢ (as cited by Lewy, p. 109 and n. 174). Cf. also, 
Orph. Fr. 21 (Kern) re Zeus: 6 piv 87 Gedc...dpxfv te xl tehevtiy xal péoa tov 
Svtwv d&mdvtwy Exwv (= Plato, Laws, IV, 715 e). 

3. réker dveyxns: téet is equivalent to cetpé (cf. fr. 203) and refers to one 
of the ‘‘orders”’ or ‘“‘chains’’ which link all aspects of the cosmos. Cf. Proclus, 
In Parm., 904, 12-18, which is a reflection of this fragment: 6 88 el matpixds voi¢ 
naow apopiter ta pérpa tig pebékews...dpydc te xal wéoa xal téAy tic Exdotov tév 
eldav cerpdig mpodaBcdv, xat wéxpr mocov pbdvery dveyxn thy Biden ta thy dq’ Exdotov 
xabrxoveav. 


Fr. 25 


2. événoe: Analogous to etme, fr. 22. Again, the idea here is one of simulta- 
neous thought and action. See Lewy, pp. 180-181 and n. 19. 

Bpotds dé of éwbywto: The Father, then, is the ultimate source of particular 
souls. Cf. fr. 115; Psellus, Hypotyp. 24. Elsewhere (frr. 51 and 53), ‘‘ensouling’’ 
is associated with the World Soul. 


Fr. 26 


Lewy, p. 106, n. 164, thinks this isolated verse from a hymn of Proclus (see 
Vogt, Hymni, fr. IIL, p. ae) is a Proclan ‘‘imitation’’ of the verse cited injra, fr. 
27; and so Tardieu, Lewy*, p. 680. But Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 96, n. 2, accepts 
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its authenticity, as does Des Places. Although Proclus is clearly dependent on 
Chaldean terminology throughout his hymns, this would be the only instance 
of an entire verse cited verbatim. In addition, Lydus states only that the verse 
is Proclan, not Chaldean, in origin. As the verse stands, then, although inspired 
by the Oracles, it is most likely the finished creation of Proclus. 

1. vdv &mat énéxerva: Another designation for the Father; see fr. 169 and 
notes. 

2. pouvada: Cf. wovdcs, frr. 11, 12, 27. 

sprodyov: Cf. Damascius, I, 303, 23-25: xat et mpoprvetev év Eavté 10 tpradixdv 
iwepévov, TOAAG perldvenc 16 Ev peivetev tpodyov xtA. Cf. also tpryhedytvt, fr. 2 and 
notes. In the Gnostic sources, the expression MA Ta@amMTe NOAM (and 
variants; see, e.g., Marsanes, NHC X, 6,19; 4,15-16; Allogenes, NHC XI, 45,13; 
BG 27,19-28,2) conveys the same idea. The Greek equivalent would be 
tprddvay.og (or tptduvayic), a term which appears not only in the Gnostic sources 
but in Marius Victorinus as well (e.g. Adv. Ar. [V.21). Note that Hadot, op. cit. 
(cf. pp. 293-294 and n. 2), translates tetodxev as ‘‘triple-powered,’’ based on 
Victorinus’s use of tet6uvauoc. See, also, Theiler, 1942, p. 12 = 1966, p. 265. In 
the Gnostic sources, however, the expression ‘‘triple-powered”’ is by no means 
used exclusively of the Highest God. See Pearson, Nag Hammadi Codices IX and 
X, pp. 266-268, ad not.; cf. pp. 245-246, for a rich discussion of this material. 


Fr. 27 


1. natijp-divapg-vots: See fr. 4 and notes. 

1-2. d cig mathp 6 xpd tig tpLddos: i.e., the Father in his monadic aspect. 

3. navel yap év xd: Damascius, I], 87, 11-15, understands here the three 
worlds of Chaldean cosmology. For Proclus, Th. pl., 271, 14-15, it is a matter 
of év éxdote Siaxdoy (of the intelligible-and-intellectual world). 

tpids, ho povas &pyet: Thus, the oracle establishes a monadic-triadic princi- 
ple which informs every aspect of reality. See Lewy, pp. 106-107 and n. 164. 


Fr. 28 


1. tk vonté: i.e., the Ideas. Cf. ibid., frr. 8, 31, 40, 108. 

3. vijode yep éx tpt&des: An allusion to the triadic nature of the Highest 
God; cf. ibid., fr. 29. See, also, Lewy (pp. 116-117 and n. 195), who points out 
that the later Neoplatonists understood this and related verses as suggestive of 
a divine Ennead consisting of a) the Paternal Monad with his Power and In- 
tellect; b) a triad of ‘‘primordial’’ Ideas; c) a triad of ‘‘particular’’ Ideas. 
Although Lydus attributes this Ennead to the Chaldeans themselves (e.g., De 
mens., IV, 122; p. 159, 5-7 W.: Betoc 6 ewedBog dprOuds ex tprdv tptddev 
mhnpobuevos xal tac dxpdtntag tis Beodroyiag xatk thy Xadbaixny 
ptrosoglav...dnocatwv; cf. Damascius, I, 299, 17: 4 Suvovpévn weds), an explicit 
Ennead cannot be attributed, with certainty, to the Oracles. The innovator here 
is undoubtedly Porphyry. See Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 262 and n. 1. 

xéAnotg: A frequent expression in the Oracles. Here, it designates the feminine 
(and thereby fecundating) power in which the Father ‘‘sows the All’’ (cf. uytea, 
fr. 30). Elsewhere, this term is especially associated with the fecundating power 
of the World Soul (e.g., frr. 32, 35, 37, 56, 96). For Synesius, xéAmog not only 
expresses the Father’s generation of the Son (H. 1(3), 406; 4(6), 7), but his 
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generation of “‘light,’’ ‘‘mind,”’ ‘‘soul’’ (7. 3(5), 29-30), as well as life in toto 
(H. 2(4), 195-207). A similar diversity of use is found in the Gnostic sources: 
e.g., Gos. Truth, NHC I, 24,10-11 (here, the Father’s ‘‘bosom/womb”’ is “*re- 
vealed’’ as the Holy Spirit); Ap. John, NHC II, 5,5 (here, Barbelo is referred 
to as the ‘‘womb of all things’’); Gos. Zg., NHC III, 43,1 (here, the Father, 
Mother, and Son = ‘‘three ogdoads or powers’’ who issue from the Father’s 
‘*bosom/womb’’). In the last analysis, what is being expressed in all these 
sources is the notion of a bisexual or androgynous deity as the primogenitor of 
various aspects of creation. 
Zomuptat: Cf. Yoretpev, fr. 108; évéoneipev, fr. 39 and notes. 


Fr. 29 


This verse continues the thought of fr. 28. Lewy, however (p. 179, n. 8), sug- 
gests (without explanation) that this verse may be a continuation of fr. 44. But 
this view is puzzling, in light of Lewy’s interpretation of veJpatt in fr. 44 (for 
which, see notes ad loc.). 

2. ciode yap éx tpiadoc: Cf. ibid., fr. 28. 

nvedpo: Here, a likely allusion to the ‘‘Breath’’ contained in the World Soul. 
(In this regard, cf. mvedpya, fr. 35 and notes.) Des Places, however, (p. 128, 
following Theiler, 1942, p. 28=1966, p. 286), suggests an allusion to the 
Synua-nvedpa or ‘‘vehicle’’ of the soul. But this is unlikely, as the soul’s vehicle 
is acquired in its descent to earth (see fr. 61) and not fashioned by the Father 
in any direct sense. 

éxépaucaey: A reflection of the ‘‘mixing bowl’’ metaphor in Plato, Tim., 35 
a. Cf. xepdaon, fr. 42; xpcoag, fr. 44. 


Fr. 30 


2. xnyh tv mnyav: In the context of Damascius, a reference to the Highest 
God (adtof@ov) as the ultimate origin or ‘‘Source”’ of all existence. Cf. Synesius, 
H. 1(3), 171; 2(4), 63: neyé may&v. Synesius continues his praise of God with 
a string of similar epithets: e.g., dpxav dpyd; pil@v fila; wovdc wovddarv; dpudv 
&pOudc; xétep natépwv. Epithets of this type are common; see, e.g., Des Places, 
p. 128, for additional parallels. Lewy, however (p. 82 and n. 59), understands 
the Chaldean verse as referring specifically to the Father’s dbvayis (and so 
Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 310 and n. 6). In this regard, cf. fr. 56, where it is Rhea, 
as World Soul, who is designated mny%. 

4, pajtpa: Again, a likely allusion to the Highest God as a bisexual deity. Cf. 
notes to Sbvapuc, fr. 4; xoAmoic, fr. 28. 

auvéyouga: This verb conveys the double sense of ‘‘contain’’ and ‘‘connect;”’ 
cf. ouvéyg, fr. 23. 

t& nave: Cf. ibid., frr. 23, 53, 68. 


Fr. 31 


1. té&Evg: Cf. frr. 24, 110 and notes. 

2. &poty: i.e., the Paternal Monad (cf., e.g., frr. 11 and 39) and Dyad 
(= Second Intellect; cf. frr. 8 and 12). Damascius equates the Monad and Dyad 
with the first and second intelligible triads of Proclus’ system. See, e.g., Proclus, 
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Th. pl., TIL, 26; 91, 4-6, S.-W.; Lewy, pp. 107-108 and n. 170; Hadot, Porphyre, 
I, p. 261 and n. 2. 

2-3, tpi&doc...mpwtyg oens ob mpmtys: An allusion to the ‘‘measurable’’ 
triad of the Second Intellect. Cf. frr. 23, 24 and notes. The ‘‘truly’’ first triad 
is that of the Paternal Monad in its trinitarian aspect (cf. fr. 26), which cannot 
be measured in any way. 

2. Séna: A reference to the connective quality of the ‘‘measurable’’ triad. Cf. 
ovvéxg, fr. 23 and notes. 

3. t& vornta: The Ideas; cf. ibid., frr. 8 and 108. 

petpettat: Cf. pwetpoton, fr. 1; wetpodoa, fr. 23. 


Fr. 32 


1. adtof@ov: An equivalent term for natpixds voids. See Lewy, p. 83, n. 62; 
Festugiére, Tim., II, p. 297 and n. 1. Cf. adtoyéveBioc, fr. 39. 

2. mupdg Cwngdpov: This term describes the principle of life contained in the 
Paternal Intellect. Cf. Cwnpdprov nip, fr. 65 and notes. 

3. Cworévov: A regular epithet of Rhea-Hecate. Cf. Gwoydve, fr. 54, intro.; 
Gwoydvov, fr. 56, intro. As a noetic entity, Proclus locates 4 Gwoyévog Se% at the 
second level of the intellectual order. See Lewy, Exc. VII, p. 484. 

xéAnov: Cf. frr. 35, 37, 56, 96, where “‘womb”’ is similarly associated with 
the World Soul. 

4. émppet: codd. Lewy, however (p. 83, n. 62), emends to mpoxéet based on 
a similar usage in fr. 56. 

totg auvexetawv: The ‘“‘Connectors’’ are a class of noetic entities ( = active 
Thoughts or Ideas of the Father) whose primary function is to conjoin the vari- 
ous parts of the Universe. Cf. frr. 80, 82, 177, 207; Lewy, pp. 129-132. The 
Connectors form a triad along with the Teletarchs (cf. frr. 86, 177) and Iynges 
(cf. frr. 76, 77). In Proclus’ system, the ovvoyeis are situated at the second level 
of the intelligible-and-intellectual order. See Lewy, Exc. VII, p. 483; cf. Psellus, 
Hypotyp. 4. 

5. &huty...mopds péya Suvajzevoto: Common to the Oracles as expressive of 
the Father’s fiery essence. Cf. &dxfjg Sbvaptc, fr. 1, and the use of &Ax7 in frr. 
49 and 82. 

CetSaporo: Cf. Synesius, H. 1(3), 304; 3(5), 27. 


Fr. 33 


2+4. épyoteyvitns/texvitns: These terms describe the demiurgic nature of 
the Second Intellect. Cf. texvitns, fr. 5; xownts, fr. 68; Lewy, p. 113 and n. 185. 

4, xécpou...zupiov: The Empyrean (= intelligible) World. In Chaldean 
cosmology there are three worlds: the Empyrean (or intelligible); Ethereal (or 
zone of the fixed stars and planets); Material (or sublunar world including 
earth). Cf., e.g., Proclus, In Tim., II, 57,9-12: tt odv; pain to &v tv ex tc 
Srepopiov Peocogiag ( = Chaldean theology) dpynuéveov xal te m&vta Srarpovupévery 
ele Gundptov alBéprov bratov. Psellus, P.G., 122, 1149 c, further distinguishes three 
Ethereal and three Material Worlds (cf. fr. 57 and notes). Lewy (pp. 137-157; 
376-377; 430-431) attempts to sort out the confusion here. See, also, discussion 
in Introduction. 
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Fr. 34 


3. EvOev: i.e., mnyiy mnyav. Cf. mnyih tav mnyav, fr. 30. 

rvéveots...bAns: Cf. esp. Psellus, Hypotyp. 27: 4 wiv Oy matpoyevig éott. This 
monistic understanding of creation contrasts, in particular, with the dualistic 
tendencies of Numenius and certain strains of Gnostic thought. See discussion 
in Introduction. 

moAumotxtAov YAns: Lewy (p. 118 and n. 200; cf. pp. 111, n. 177, v. 10; 120, 
n. 204) equates this expression with xoopod odpota in fr. 37 as a description of 
the ‘‘world-stuff’’ composed of the four elements. Cf. Proclus, Jn Tim., I, 388, 
21: evbev &Snv Opdaxer yévects nodvmoixthou Ans. (See Festugiére, Tim., II, p. 254, 
n. 1.) Tardieu (‘‘Oracles chaldaiques,’’ p. 281) cites, analogously, Exc. Theod. 
50,1: tig nokupepods xal mouxidne bAns. See, also, fr. 9: multivarium aliud. 

4, oupdpevoc: Cf. avpopévny, fr. 63; cdpwv, fr. 164; xatacipey, fr. 70. Cf, 
also, Synesius, H. 8(9), 64: odpwv; 1(3), 307: xatacvpopévas. 

mpnotnp: An allusion to the noetic Ideas which are projected from the Pater- 
nal Intellect like bolts of lightning. Cf. xpnotipow, fir. 81 and 82; xpnotnpodéxor 
and xepavvot, fr. 35; Synesius, H. 1(3), 161: xpnotnpoxpdtwp. The imagery un- 
doubtedly goes back to the vision of Zeus hurling his thunderbolts. See Lewy, 
pp. 118-119 and n. 200. 

mupos &vO0g: Here, an oblique reference to Hecate as the ‘‘girdling flower of 
fire’’ (see fr. 35; cf. frr. 37 and 49), the cosmic equivalent of the véou &vBo¢ (fr. 
1). See, also, Lewy, p. 92, n. 100. 

5. xdapav évOpmaxewyv xorkm@pace: The ‘‘hollows of the worlds’’ are the 
planetary spheres whose corporeal element ‘‘obscures’’ or ‘‘dims’’ (&uvdpot) the 
“flower of fire.”? See Lewy, pp. 118, n. 200; 126 and n. 228. Cf. xdoporg 
tvOpmoxovcn, fr. 76; xdcporg evOpepoxov, fr. 87. 

6. td x&tw: An allusion to the world of matter. Cf. frr. 163-164. 

a&xtivag &yntéc: i.e., the ‘‘rays’’ of the sun which originate in the noetic fire 
of the Father. Tardieu (‘‘Oracles chaldaiques,’’ p. 202) equates this term with 
the ‘‘spark of soul’? (cf. fr. 44) which is akin to the noetic fire. Cf., similarly, 
dxrte, Treat. Res., NHC I, 43,31; Paraph. Shem, NHC VII, 4,5-6. Cf., also, 
abyis, fr. 35; abyéc, fr. 115. 


Fr. 35 


1. 6 &mak éxéxewa: Cf. fr. 169 and notes. 

chy &BSoud5a: For Proclus, the voep& tébt¢ consisting of 1) 6 &mak éréxewva,, 
2) ‘Exden; 3) 6 dic éméxetva; 4-6) of tpete duetdixtor; 7) 6 SneCeoxds. See Lewy, Exc. 
VIL, p. 484. 

2. xat& péeEvv: This doctrine of ‘‘participation”’ is Platonic in origin; e.g., 
Parm. 132 d: * peeks rots &Adorc...1dv elddv. 

3. tovde: i.e., 6 Gra éxéxewa. 

éxBpwaxovarv: Cf. e&éBopov, fr. 37; exBope, fr. 42. 

d&petAuxcor xepavvoi: A vivid image of the noetic Ideas proceeding from the 
Father (or ‘“‘Once Transcendent’’). Cf., analogously, xpyotip, fr. 34; 
npnoriipatv, frr. 81 and 82. Cf., also, duevAtxtov nvpdc, fr. 36. In Lewy’s words: 
“The attribute éue(Awxtos signifies that the Ideas are characterized as dpefAuctor 
deouot (Hesiod, Theog. 658) which ‘bind matter in forms.’”’ (See p. 119, n. 201; 
cf. p. 121, n. 209.) As noetic entities, Psellus (Hypotyp. 10) locates the ‘‘Im- 
placables”’ just above the cosmic triad of Faith, Truth, Love (cf. fr. 46). In Pro- 
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clus’ system, the dwetAtxtot are equated with the é-ypavtor Seo and situated at the 
next to lowest point of the intellectual order. 

4, mpnotnpoddyor xéAmot: A reference to Hecate (= World Soul) as the 
receptacle of the Ideas. 

mappeyyéos: Des Places’ text mistakenly reads mapapeyyéos (but now cor- 
rected; see ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 324). Light/fire are characteristic of the intelligible/Em- 
pyrean World. Cf. forms of péyyos/péyyew in frr. 39, 122, 125, 219. See, also, 
ore HZ, 1(3), 532: voepov géyyog. Cf. H. 2(4), 163; 3(5), 43; 5(2), passim; 

abyiis: Cf. abyde, frr. 115 and 213. 

5. matpoyeveis ‘Exdétyg: Cf. matpoyevic pads (=Aion), fr. 49; 4 Sly 
ratpoyevic, Psellus, Hypotyp. 27. In the last analysis, the Father is the source of 
all reality, be it Empyrean, Ethereal, or Material. As for Hecate, she not only 
functions as World Soul in the Chaldean system (e.g., frr. 6, 51-53, 56), as well 
as Sbvayic between the First and Second Intellects (e.g., fr. 4), but is invoked 
as an oracle-giving goddess (frr. 146-148; cf. frr. 219; 221-224) and is said to 
be Mistress of demons (fr. 91). 

bxeCwxds nupds &v@og: Epithet of Hecate as the ‘‘girdling’’ World Soul. Cf. 
brelwxcds, fr. 6 and notes. 

6. mveUya: Here, the ‘‘breath of life’’ which fills up the World Soul. Accord- 
ing to Lewy (p. 122), ‘‘wombs,’’ ‘‘girdling fire,’’ and ‘‘breath’’ are all aspects 
of the World Soul which combine with the Ideas (as ‘‘thunderbolts”’) to perfect 
the sensible world. Cf. Chaignet, Proclus: Comm. Parm., 1, p. 180, n. 6, who sees 
an allusion here to the xvetjso d&xetpov of the Pythagoreans. 

nékwy xupiwy: For Lewy, ibid., the four cardinal points situated in the region 
of the fixed stars; for Chaignet, ibid., ‘‘des mondes du feu.’’ Cf. mddov, fr. 226; 
Des Places, pp. 129-130. 


Fr. 36 


1. thy xpwriotny mnyjv: Cf. mpden macpdg anyh, fr. 37; <xpwtlotov 
Tacpog>, fr. 22. 

3. voig matpéc: Here, apparently, the Paternal or First Intellect. Cf. ibid., fr. 
37; marpoc vod, fr. 134; matpixdg véoc, frr. 39, 49, 108, 109. 

&pp&rorg...i@vvetijpatv: A probable allusion to the orderly circuits of the stars 
and planets (Des Places, p. 130). Lewy (pp. 135-136 and n. 260) equates this 
expression with xéozov xotkouaot in fr. 34. 

Exoxovpevos: Cf. éxoxeiobar, fr. 193. Cf., also, Numenius, fr. 2 (Des Places): 
éxoxobpevov éxt ti odat¢; Plotinus, Enna. 1.1.8.9: éxoyotpevov tH vonty pdcet. In 
the case of Plotinus, Armstrong, Jntelligible Universe, p. 96, suggests that this 
term conveys the sense of ‘‘transcending, but in contact.’ 

4. &yvapnrtov: Cf. dxapumets, fr. 79. 

otp&ntousty: Cf. otpdntoven, fr. 1; otpamtovomt, fr. 37. 

&petAixtou mupdg: Equivalent to the duefdixtor xepavvol, fr. 35. 


Fr. 37 


2. voig matpég: Again, a reference to the Father or First Intellect; cf. ibid.; 
fr. 36 and notes. See, also, Festugiére, Rév., III, pp. 55-56. 

éppottnge: Cf. portodvrat, infra, 1. 10 ( =v. 9); poiCov, fr. 107; éortaiov, fr. 146; 
Synesius, H. 2(4), 35: potGoc. Lewy (p. 110 and n. 177) equates this term with 
eBAvoe, infra, 1. 16 (=v. 15). 
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dxpdde Bovrg: Cf. Bovdoiic dpbeytore, fr. 77; mevOnvidr Bovdg, fr. 81; dtBtep 
Bovdy, fr. 107; vedpott elm, fr. 44; 16 OéXew xatévevse, fr. 22 (and notes). 
‘Will,’ then, like ‘‘Power’’ and ‘‘Intellect,’’ functions as a hypostatized faculty 
of the Highest God. Cf. Synesius, who often conflates ‘‘Will’’ with the function 
of ‘‘Power’’ in a Christian context: e.g., H. 2(4), 96-98: yévizov Bovddv,/pecdcav 
bpycv,/aylav mvordv. See Lewy, esp. pp. 79-80 and n. 49; Cremer, p. 102 ff. 

3. nappoppous: Cf. miyopgov, fr. 186 bis. 

mys pits &xo: Cf. ula nny, infra, 1. 9 (=v. 8); mnyiis natpixiic dm, infra, 
1. 14 (=v. 13). This image of the Father or First Intellect as ‘‘Source”’ (cf. my 
t&v myyv, fr. 30) is also found in both Gnostic and Hermetic literature; e.g., 
BG, 26,17; C.H. X1.3 

&xo naieau: cj. Schneck ap. Kroll (and so Lewy and Des Places). This reading 
is also confirmed by the Latin text of Moerbeke (C. Steel, I, p. 146, 8): a fonte 
autem uno omnes prodierunt. Morrow-Dillon, however (p. 168), apparently 
base their translation on Cousin (émowtéou:): ‘‘they (the Ideas) leapt out in 
flight.’’ But the use of &xo here as a postpositive is confirmed by a similar con- 
struction in v. 13 (nyf¢ xatpuxti¢ dno) and fr. 213, v. 1 (xBoviwv naBéwv dno). 

4, G&éOopov: Cf. éxboepoxovew, fr. 35; exBope, fr. 42. 

matpoQev...Bovdn te téAog te: Again, the image is that of simultaneous 
thought and action. Cf. frr. 22 and 25; see Lewy, p. 111, n. 177, v. 3. Cf., also, 
matpodev, frr. 77 and 130. 

5. épeptcOnoav: ‘Division’ is characteristic of the Ideas. Cf. wepeptopévar, 
infra, 1. 10 (=v. 9); topatow, fr. 1; téuvecBar, fr. 22; thaws, fr. 179. 

voep@ mupt: Here, apparently the Second Intellect. But cf. mupd¢ voepod, fr. 
81; Festugiére, Rév., IE, pp. 56, n. 3; 57, n. 1. 

6. &AAas voepéc: i.e., the ‘‘particular’’ Ideas which inform the sensible 
world. See Lewy, pp. 105-117. 

7. veepov tinov &eOrtov: i.e., the ‘‘primordial’’ Ideas (cf. &pyeyévoug iBéac, 
infra, |. 16 =v. 15) thought by the Paternal Intellect. 

11. pynyvipevar xdcpov mept cdpasty: Lewy (pp. 118-119 and n. 201) com- 
pares this image with that of the Ideas as dwetAuetor xepavvol: ‘“The underlying 
conception is that these Ideas, by virtue of their noetic fire, exercise upon the 
primal matter of the world an action similar to that of the smith who melts iron 
in fire and moulds it with a hammer.’’ See, also, Proclus, Jn Tim., III, 103, 13, 
who repeats this line and comments on it as a reference to the ‘‘particular’’ or 
“demiurgic’’ Ideas. 

xéAmoug: The ‘‘wombs’’ of the World Soul which receive the Ideas. Cf., esp., 
fr. 96. 

12. apxveaotv: The bee simile reflects 1d. 2,87-90. 

13. otp&xtovent: Cf. frr. 1 and 36. 

14. Evvowmt voepat: i.e., the Ideas. Cf. %worw natpéc, fr. 38; matpixds dravotac, 
fr. 53. 

15. Spenrépevou mupde &vO0g: Cf. Speddevoc vdou divOog, fr. 49 (here, applied 
to Aion). 

eben ypévev: According to Lewy (p. 105, n. 162), Chronos is 
equivalent to Aion in the Chaldean system. Dodds, however (‘‘New Light,’’ p. 
266 = Lewy?, p. 696), disagrees, pointing out that citations of ypévog in the 
fragments suggest an independent deity. Cf. &xépavtov xpévov, fr. 39; xpdvou 
xpdvos, fr. 185; cf., also, Synesius, H. 8(9), 63: dxopavtorddas xe6voc. Proclus 
certainly makes this distinction; e.g., El. Th., prop. 53: mévrwv tév alwviev 
mpoindpyer 6 akov, xal névrwv tay xat& xpdvov 6 xedvoc xpotipéstnxev. Elsewhere 
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(In Tim., III, 20, 22-23; cf. fr. 199), Proclus states that of Qeovpyot regard Xpévog 
as a god. Similarly, in C.H. X1.5, Time and Eternity are also distinguished, but 
in an anagogic context: xal névta, yodvov bnepcpas Aldv yevod, xai voraeig tov Ded. 
This Time/Eternity distinction, of course, ultimately goes back to Plato, Tim., 
37 d, where Time is understood as an ‘‘image’’ of Eternity. However, a clear 
and precise distinction between Chronos and Aion cannot be affirmed with cer- 
tainty for the Chaldean system. See, also, Dodds’ discussion, Proclus: El. Th., 
pp. 228-229. 

16. EBAvse: Cf. BAvCeL, fr. 51 (here, connected with Hecate). 

17. adtoteAngs: Cf. detéheove, fr. 7; ob dredés, fr. 13. Cf., also, adtoyévebos, 
fr. 39 and Des Places, ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 324. 


Fr. 38 


3. Evvere, matpég: The “‘particular’’ Ideas of the Second Intellect. Cf. %wore 
voepat, fr. 37; marpixde diavotac, fr. 53; Psellus, P.G., 122, 1135 a: (of XaASaitor) 
Eas vou(Coucr viv utv tag tod matpde ewolag (as cited by Lewy, p. 280, n. 84). 

éuév: The speaker is Hecate. The verse states that her place in the intelligible 
hierarchy is after the particular Ideas of the Second Intellect, thus conforming 
here to the Neoplatonic position of the World Soul. Cf., esp., fr. 53; Lewy, p. 
91 and n. 97; Hadot, Porphyre, II, p. 71, n. 2. 

elAupévey mip: A probable allusion to Hecate as the ‘‘girdling fire;’”’ cf. 
bmeleoxcds, fr. 6; Smeloxds mopdc divOoc, fr. 35. Lewy (pp. 91-92 and n. 98) 
translates ‘‘winding fire’’ and points to a serpentine image which draws on a 
traditional association of Hecate with snakes. Cf., in this regard, fr. 55. 


Fr. 39 


3. Epya versus: i.e., the intelligible ‘‘works’”” or model of the world 
“*thought’’ by the Father. Cf. natpdg toya ta vonté, fr. 40. 

matpixds voog: Cf. frr. 49, 108, 109. Elsewhere (e.g., frr. 37 and 134), vod¢ 
matpég is used in an analogous sense. See, also, Lewy, p. 79, n. 48. 

abtoyéveBhog: Cf. adtolwbov, fr. 32, intro.; abcoteAye, fr. 37 (expressions 
which are similarly descriptive of the Highest God). This notion of ‘‘self- 
generation’’ is also a common feature of various Gnostic systems, especially the 
term adtoyevis. Cf., e.g., Gos. Eg., NHC III/IV passim; Marsanes, NHC X, 
3,26; Allogenes, NHC XI, 46,11; 51,26; 58,12; Pistis Sophia, 1,1; 28. Although 
there is a general tendency in the Gnostic systems to designate the second princi- 
ple as ‘‘self-generated’’ and the first principle as ‘‘ungenerated’’ or ‘‘unbegot- 
ten’’ (cf., esp., the triad &yéwntov, adtoyevéc, yevwntév of the Peratae as reported 
by Hipp., Haer. 5.12; see, also, Disc. 8-9, NHC VI, 57,13-15: &yévwntos, 
adtoyéwntos, ‘yewwytév), this is by no means a hard and fast rule. In this regard, 
cf, Cod. Bruce, Untitled, e.g., chs. 1, 7, and 22, where the terms 
adtoyevic/aitoyévyytos designate the Highest God, ‘but in, e.g., chs. 2, 6, and 
12, the similar abton&tap is descriptive of a lesser being. Cf., also, Synesius, H. 
1(3), 145-147 re the Supreme God: rotépwv néviwv/nétee abtonitwp/nponétwp 
anécteop; Orph. Hymn 10.10 (ed. Athanassakis) re Ddatg as adtométeop andi&nétwp; 
Tambl., De myst., VIIL.3 re the second principle: abtométopo¢ adtoyévov. 
Although this wide diversity of use suggests that this vocabulary of ‘‘self- 
generation” was simply ‘‘in the air’’ during the period of the Empire, 
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Whittaker (‘‘Self-Generating Principles,’’ pp. 176-189) argues that the principle 
mode of transmission at this time may well have been via oracular literature 
(such as the Chaldean Oracles). Since this ‘‘self-generating’’ language can be 
traced back to some of the choral odes of the Greek tragedians (e.g., Sophocles, 
OC, 698; see Whittaker, pp. 185-186), later transmission via the ‘‘poetical’’ 
mode of oracles (Chaldean and otherwise) is an attractive argument. 

4, évéonetpev: Cf. fonaptat, fr. 28; toneipev, fr. 108. Cf., also, Numenius, fr. 
13 (Des Places), where the First God is depicted as a ‘‘Sower’’ (6 pév ye dv anép- 
pa...ometpet), the Second God as a ‘‘Planter.’’ (See Festugiére, Rév., III, pp. 44 
and n. 2; 57 and n. 1.) This ‘‘sowing’’ imagery is also found passim in the hymns 
of Synesius and, of course, is a common biblical metaphor as well. 

Seopyov nupeBprOy ~pwetog: Like the Connectors (cf. frr. 32, 80, 82, 177, 207), 
Eros functions as a ‘‘binding’’ force in the Universe whose ‘‘fiery’’ nature 
derives from the Father or Primordial Fire. Cf. Seau@ tpwtog and nip avvdéaptov, 
fr. 42; tpwta ovvderixdv, fr. 44. Cf., also, Orig. World, NHC U, 109,4, where 
Eros is described as ‘‘fire from light.’’ See Tardieu, Trois Mythes Gnostiques, pp. 
149-150. See, also, Lewy, pp. 126-129 and n. 232; Geudtner, pp. 46-27; Des 
Places, ‘‘Notes,’’ pp. 324-325. 

6. xpovov &népavtov: Cf. dxowrjtou xedvou, fr. 37 and notes. 

7. matpos voep@ vévyet: Cf. Synesius, H. 1(3), 523: voepdv péyyos; Proclus, 
In Tim., 1, 348, 22-23: to voep@ péryyer to0 mazpdc, d¢ orat xal td Adytov; Th. pl., 
I, 24; 106, 13 S.-W.: tod voepod péyyous. 

9. xéoyou otoryeta: An allusion either to the stars (Lewy, p. 127, n. 232; cf. 
Des Places, pp. 130-131) or the four elements (Proclus, loc. cit.). 


Fr. 40 


2. &pyag: The ‘‘world-forming Ideas’’ of the Second or Demiurgic Intellect. 
(See Lewy, p. 115 and n. 190; cf. frr. 49 and 74.) The Ideas are called ‘‘Prin- 
ciples’’ because they derive from the Paternal Principle (matpixijg dpxiis, fr. 13). 
Kroll, loc. cit., equates this term with the Young Gods of Plato, Tim., 42 a. 

matpag Epya vorjsaan. tk vonta: i.e., the “‘primordial’’ Ideas or intelligible 
model thought by the Father. Cf. goya vorjaag natptxdg voc, fr. 39. 

3. ataOytotc Epyors xat sdpacty d&ppexcAupav: A description of the par- 
ticular Ideas informing matter. Cf. fr. 68. 


Fr. 41 


4. talaOnta voobane/a¢ éxapynté&: The Chaldean context of this verse is 
obscure. Lewy (p. 115, n. 190) sees an allusion to fr. 40. In the context of Pro- 
clus, the verse is connected with the mediating activity of the World Soul. (Cf. 
Festugiére, Tim., III, p. 344, n. 1, who finds the entire passage unclear.) Else- 
where, Proclus understands both ‘‘knowledge’’ (yv@otc) and ‘‘contact’’ (svvagy}) 
as stages in prayer. See In Tim., I, 211, 8 ff.; cf. fr. 121 and notes. 


Fr. 42 


2. Sean.@ Epwros aynrod: Cf. nip ovvSéourov, infra, 1. 3 (=v. 1); Seopdv 
muptBprby gowtoc, fr. 39 and notes. 

éx véou 2xBope mpé&ros: Eros is the first issue from the Paternal Intellect, even 
prior to the Ideas, as his binding quality is an essential ingredient if the Ideas 
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are to function properly in their capacity as connective entities. See Lewy, pp. 
127-128 and n. 233. 

3-4. xépasoy mnyaioug xpariipag: A quasi-mythological image depicting 
Eros as actively working on (or ‘‘mixing’’) the Ideas ( = ‘‘Source Craters’). Cf. 
éxépasoev, fr. 29 and notes; xpéoug, fr. 44. 

4, nupds &vBec: Cf. ibid., frr. 34, 35, 27. 


Fr. 43 


1. Epwtt (uev) BaOet: codd.; c& Baby, cj. Saffrey-Westerink, who suggest that 
the Babe? of the codd. is a corruption “‘by iotacism’’ caused by the falling away 
of té and the attraction of Ew; see notes ad loc. But as Des Places notes (p. 
131), the substitution of t& BabA violates the meter. 

2. avandtoag thy woxty: codd.; dvarrdaag tig buyiig, cj. Saffrey-Westerink 
(based on the ms. archetype). Thus, argue S.-W., the object of évan\coag would 
be t& Ba6%, and the expression would parallel that of fr. 112: otyvba0e duis 
B&G0¢ &uBpotov. Although this is an excellent conjecture, the problem of meter 
still necessitates the reading of the codices (and so the edition of Portus). In the 
context of Proclus, the soul is ‘‘filled with deep love’’ in an anagogic context. 
Cf. fr. 44; Lewy, p. 128 and n. 238. 


Fr. 44 


3. poxatov antvOFjpa: The notion of a ‘‘soul spark’? which is akin to the 
Divine is pervasive in the Platonic tradition. See, e.g., Tardieu, ““YYXAIOZ 
STINOHP,” pp. 225-255 for numerous parallels. Cf. Synesius, H. 1(3), 562: 
omtwvOFipa véov. In the Chaldean system, the ‘‘spark of soul’’ is equivalent to the 
“fire/flame of mind’? (e.g., frr. 1, 34, 35, 37, 42, 49). 

xpdaas: Cf. éxépaccev, fr. 29; xepdaon, fr. 42. 

4. v@; vebuatt; Epwta: The problem here is vedpatt. Schol. paris. gr. (loc. cit.) 
has mvebuatt (which Kroll had already conjectured; and so Festugiére, Rév., III, 
pp- 57-58). On the basis of this evidence, Saffrey (‘‘Nouveaux Oracles chaldai- 
ques,”’ p. 62) affirms xvedyartt as the correct reading. But Saffrey then does not 
make it clear whether he understands the fragment as referring to the composi- 
tion of the World Soul or the human soul. Kroll argued for the former, as did 
Festugiére, the latter identifying ‘‘Breath’’ (mvebuatt) with Eros (and, thus, sug- 
gesting a four-fold hierarchy in the Chaldean system; i.e., Father, Intellect, 
Breath-Eros, Hecate-World Soul). But both Theiler and Lewy understand the 
oracle in terms of the human soul. Theiler, however, (see ‘‘Porphyrios und 
Augustin,’ 1933, pp. 51-52=1966, pp. 224-225), conjectures vébpatt 
(= vofwatt) and sees a probable influence on the mens, amor, notitia triad of 
Augustine (as mediated through Porphyry). Hadot (‘‘L’image de la Trinité,’’ 
pp. 436-437) agrees with Theiler. But Lewy (I think rightly; see p. 180 and cf. 
p. 179, n. 8) prefers to keep the reading of Lydus and sees Kroll’s and Theiler’s 
conjectures as “‘unnecessary.’’ In Lewy’s summation (p. 180): ‘The Spark 
gives it (sc. the human soul) immortal life, the Intellect, the ability to think 
divine things, Will, the decision to descend to earth and to return from there 
to the realm of the noetic beings; finally, Eros, who binds together the parts of 
the soul, keeps alive the nostalgia for the divine.’’ (Des Places, pp. 131-132, also 
keeps the reading of Lydus, but is then uncertain as how to interpret the oracle.) 
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But the oracle must refer to the human soul. If this is granted, then the reading 
aveduatt becomes problematic, as this term is elsewhere identified with the soul’s 
vehicle (cf. fr. 104 and notes) which is acquired in the soul’s descent to earth 
(cf. fr. 61 and notes) and not as the result of any direct act on the part of the 
Father, which would be the case if xveduatt is retained here. (Cf. Tardieu, 
‘VYYXAIO“N XTINOHP,” pp. 243-245, who would also keep the reading 
mvebuatt and thus see px}, vods, and mvebua as components of the human soul 
analogous to a similar triad of soul elements found in various Gnostic sources. 
But xvedpa, as a Gnostic term, is understood as the ‘‘spiritual’’ element of the 
soul (its highest part), not as the soul’s ‘‘breath”’ or vehicle, as is the case with 
the Oracles.) Thus the evidence from parts. gr. is not conclusive. The copyist most 
likely miscopied Lydus’ mss. here, and did not (as Saffrey suggests), find it ‘‘else- 
where’’ (either in the ‘‘original collection’’ of the Oracles or in a ‘‘lost citation’’ 
of another Neoplatonist). Such conjectures are unwarranted. 

5. suvdetixdv: Cf. ovvddsuiov, fr. 42. 

émPrjtopa: Cf. émPycopes, fr. 216. 


Fr. 45 


2. mvvypév: The image is that of being ‘‘stifled’’ by the passions of the body 
(xov UBptotiy Eowtx) under the influence of evil demons. See Lewy, pp. 264-265 
and n. 17. 

Epwtog &AnBotg: This ‘‘true love’’ applies to the intelligible world. See 
Festugiére, Rép., III, p. 305, n. 2. 


Fr. 46 


2. niotiy xkdATOerav xat Eowta: This triad comprises the chief virtues of the 
Chaldean system. As cosmic entities, Psellus (Hypoiyp. 11) locates this triad just 
below the defArxtor. Lewy (pp. 144-148 and notes 291-295; see, also, Cremer, 
pp. 56-60; 139-143) equates each of these virtues with the three Teletarchs: i.e., 
Faith with the Material Teletarch; Truth with the Ethereal Teletarch; Love with 
the Empyrean Teletarch. As such, each of these cosmic virtues has an added 
anagogic function (cf. fr. 48 and notes), as these three Rulers aid the ascent of 
the soul (cf. frr. 85 and 86). In this light, these Chaldean virtues should not be 
confused, e.g., with the Pauline triad of spiritual virtues (Faith, Hope, Charity). 
See discussion in Introduction. 


Fr. 47 


2. éAntg: This is a fourth virtue which probably formed a tetrad with Faith, 
Truth, and Love. Cf., e.g., Porphyry, Ad Marc. 24, who designates xtotic, 
aANPEra, Epes, eAnts, as téscapa storyeta. (Proclus, In Tim., I, 212, 21-22, also 
adds éAnts to the verse cited supra, fr. 46.) In addition, Lewy (p. 147 and notes 
296-298) suggests that this virtue may have an eschatological referent; i.e., the 
initiate into the Chaldean rites ‘‘hopes”’ (as in the terminology of the Mysteries) 
for a blessed after-life. 

muphoxes: As a cosmic virtue, Hope ultimately derives from the Primal Fire 
or First Intellect (i.e., dd vod xatiodcav). Cf., also, muphoxov, fr. 65. 
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Fr. 48 


1. éy tpust totede: i.e., in the three virtues of fr. 46. 

xuBepvacat te xat Zot: In the context of Proclus, these three virtues are not 
only instrumental in founding the universe, but are responsible for turning all 
things back to the Divine. This is particularly the case with Eros: ‘‘Proclus’ ac- 
count of love...distinguishes two forms of love; the normal, Platonic ‘ascending’ 
form, motivating lower principles to aspire toward their superiors, and a 
‘descending’ or ‘providential’ form, prompting these superiors to care for their 
products’ (see Wallis, Neoplatonism, p. 154). Proclus’ distinction, of course, 
derives from the Oracles; cf. frr. 42-44. 

2-3. Bid tig tprddeg cadens xtA.: For Proclus, then, the three virtues per- 
form a unifying or theurgic function. Cf., e.g., Th. pl., I, 25; 113,3-8, S.-W.: 
mlotig xal ddiPerx xal Epwc, Ledcetar $¢ mévta Se todtov xat ouvarterat tails 
Tpwtovpyots aitiars, te uev bid cHig Epewtixtic waviac, th 38 Std sig Belac prdocopiac, 
16 88 Sid tig Oeoupyix7ic Suvdpevenc, 1 xpeirtey dorly amkong avOpwnivng cwppoaivns 
xal émioviync. However, unlike the Oracles, Proclus sees niotig (not %pcc) as the 
highest unifying or theurgic virtue. Cf., In Alc., loc. cit., 1. 13: 4 mlottg Spboven 
tév dvtwv Exaotov év tH &ya9G. See, also, O'Neill, Proclus: Alc. I, p. 33 and n. 
106; Rosan, Philosophy, pp. 214-215; Rist, Plotinus, pp. 231-246. 


Fr. 49 


1. matpoyevig p&og: A designation for Aion (or Eternity) who functions as 
the motion (= light) of the Highest God. (See Lewy, p. 101.) Lewy equates Aion 
with Chronos throughout the Chaldean system, but such an equation is prob- 
lematic; see &xowttou xpévov, fr. 37 and notes. For Proclus, Aion was equated 
with the 8évapig or second moment of the Father (as a triadic Monad) and 
situated at the level of the second intelligible triad. See Lewy, Exc. VII, p. 483. 
Cf., also, Lydus, De mens., II, 12; 36, 13-14 W.; 26 &pyétvmov cidog tod vortod 
xal natpoyevotc aidvoc. See Hadot, Porphyre, I, pp. 385-386 and n. 1. Cf. 
matpoyevong ‘Exdrnes, fr. 35. 

2. td évorordy gas: Cf. (1d) Shov pac, fr. 59. 

3. &dxiig: Cf, esp., frr. 1, 2, 32, 82. 

4. Bpepdmevos voov &vOog: Cf. Spentdpevar nupdc d&vOoc, fr. 37. 

Tatptxdv voov: Cf. frr. 39, 108, 109. 

5. myyats: i.e., the sum of the Ideas considered as a whole; cf. xnyalous 
xparipac, fr. 42. See Lewy, p. 111, n. 178. 

&ipxats: i.e., the particular or divided world-shaping Ideas; cf. fr. 40; xpnvijiog 
dex, fr. 74. 

6. Stvetv: Aion’s function here is to keep the Ideas in constant motion. See 
Lewy, p. 100 and n. 143. 

atet te wéverv déxvep atpopddeyye: Cf. dxowrite otpopédtyyt, fr. 87, where 
this same expression applies to the Iynges (which are equated with the Ideas in 
the Chaldean system). Cf., also, otpdgaAov, fr. 206 and notes; pévetv del ti ddxveo 
otpopéaryyt, fr. 12 (Damascius’ commentary). 
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Fr. 50 


2. péssov tHv natépwv: Festugiére, Rév. III, p. 57 (based on Neoplatonic 
exegesis), understands Hecate’s position here as situated between the Paternal 
and Demiurgic Intellects (and thus equivalent to the Sivas of the primordial 
triad); cf. t&v matépev, fr. 16. Cf, also, Proclus, In Tim., II, 129, 25-27: péony 
yap xal ev tots Deots Zxer xedpav H tis huxtig altla Oedc, cde Soxet xal toic Heodrdsyorg 
ouvaywyosg otca ta&v S00 nmatépwv. Lewy, however, (p. 142 and n. 283), 
understands tév matépwwv here as referring to the ‘‘Rulers’’ or “‘Fathers’’ of the 
three worlds. In this context, he identifies Hecate with the moon: ‘‘Hecate is 
named instead of the moon, her intramundane abode. The verse must, accord- 
ingly, be understood as identifying the ‘center’ of the moon with the ‘midmost’ 
of the three ‘Fathers’ (cf. fr. 73), that is to say, with the Ruler of the sun.’”’ Tar- 
dieu (‘‘Oracles chaldaiques,’’ pp. 214-215) appropriates both interpretations 
and demonstrates how the metaphysical interpretation (Father/Power/Intellect) 
is based on the physical model (Empyrean/Ethereal/Material Worlds). But to 
conclude, as does Tardieu, that the Chaldean structure is dependent on a 
similar Valentinian model is surely rash. A common Middle Platonic milieu 
best accounts for similarities here. 

‘Ex&tng xévtpov: For Proclus, the ‘‘center of Hecate’’ designates 7 Cwoydvog 
Qe& (cf. fr. 32), the second term of Proclus’ intellectual order. See Lewy, Exc. 
VII, p. 484; cf. p. 142, n. 283. Elsewhere in the Oracles, xévtpov is associated 
with the sun; e.g., frr. 70, 111, 167. Cf., also, Synesius, esp. H. 2(4), 99-100; 
3(5), 65, where xévtpov is identified with the Holy Spirit as mvoré (= Chaldean 
Sdvortte). 


Fr. 51 


2. h mnyh tev poyav: Here, nny designates the World Soul (= Hecate). 
Cf. ibid., fr. 56. 

3. dekttepts pév yap Anyovos nepl xnpaya xovdpwv: The image is obscure. 
Lewy (pp. 88-89 and n. 83) suggests an allusion to Hecate’s statue on which 
hollows were depicted on both hips. Cf. Proclus, In Tim., I, 260, 24-261,15; 
Festugiére, Tim., III, p. 304 and n. 3. See, also, Lewy, pp. 361-364 re the sym- 
bolic interpretation of statues. 

4, BASSer: Cf. eBdvse, fr. 37. 

5. éuwoxotea: ‘Ensouling’’ is characteristic of Hecate; cf. buxotca, fr. 53. 
In fr. 25, however, étxwto is attributed to the Father, the ultimate source of 
all generation. 

aos mip atOépa xédspouc: Simplicius (In phys., 613, 1-5) equates these terms, 
respectively, with the Paternal Monad, Empyrean, Ethereal, and Material 
Worlds (contra Proclus, who had interpreted the last three terms in apposition 
to pcos; cf. Des Places, ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 325). Although Lewy (p. 89, n. 84) accepts 
Simplicius’ interpretation, he argues that péog must be equated with Aion and 
not the First God, as the latter generates the World Soul, and, thus, cannot be 
“ensouled’’ by her (as the oracle suggests). Tardieu, on the other hand 
(‘Oracles chaldaiques,’’ pp. 204-209), questions Lewy’s ‘‘insertion of a 
mythological entity’’ (i-e., Aion) into a progression of physical elements. Tar- 
dieu prefers to combine the terms in this fragment with the list of elements in 
fr. 67 (fire, water, earth, air) to depict a descending progression from light to 
matter, with a mixture of fire, water, air, and earth between these two extremes. 
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Tardieu also demonstrates how both the Valentinian Gnostics, as well as the 
Chaldeans, developed numerous metaphysical patterns of structural oppositions 
based on this physical model. A case in point is the Bv@é¢/B&80¢ equation of frr. 
18 and 163. Cf., also, Hadot, Porphyre, I, pp. 396-398, who equates this progres- 
sion of physical elements with a hierarchy of mythic powers (e.g., gods, angels, 
demons, heroes) who inhabit various levels of the physical universe. 


Fr. 52 


1. &peris: In Lewy’s interpretation (pp. 88-90), a cosmic power associated 
with the moon (cf. &pety, fr. 107) and thus with Hecate, whose dwelling place 
is the moon. By remaining ‘‘within,’’ ‘‘virtue’’ remains uncontaminated by the 
Material World. 

méAe: Common to the Oracles; cf. frr. 69, 97, 214. 

2. <6 mapQévov: Cf. Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 275 and n. 6, who points out the 
“‘paradoxical’’ virginal/maternal nature of Hecate. Psellus, P.G., 1136 b 9-10, 
alludes to Hecate’s statue: Gworijpt xoounbetan napbevixe. Cf. bmeCwxids, fr. 6 and 
notes. 


Fr. 53 


1. the peprot&s tot Snprovpyed vorsets: ‘‘Division’’ is characteristic of the 
Ideas. Cf. éueptofyoov and pepepiouévat, fr. 37. 

2. matpixds Sravotag: Cf. eo. voepat, fr. 37; Eworn natpdc, fr. 38. But cf. 
Festugiére, Rév., III, p. 58 who equates this expression with the ‘‘Fathers’’ of 
fr. 50 (and not with the Ideas). 

3. puxy: i.e., the World Soul, whose position here mediates between the in- 
telligible and sensible realms. See Lewy, p. 85 and n. 70. 

Oépyy: Cf. fr. 123, where ‘‘heat’’ is said to be an anagogic power. Hecate’s 
“‘heat,’’ of course, derives from the noetic fire of the Father. 

weoyotea: Lewy, of. cit., sees a play on words here between @épyy and 
dvxovoa, as the latter can also mean ‘“‘to cool.’’ Cf. Iambl., De myst., II.6: 4 wév 
tOv Gedy mapovola...cd wév poypdv év Huiv...dpaviler, 16 8& Oéppov aver. See 
Cremer, pp. 50-51. 


Fr. 54 


1. Geodéyou: i-e., the Juliani. However, this term is also used by the later 
Neoplatonists when referring to the Orphic tradition. See Lewy, Exc. I, p. 444 
d. 

th Swoyéve...0e@: Cf. tov Cwoydvov xdAnov (of Hecate), fr. 32; th¢ Cwoydvon 
mnyis ‘Péas, fr. 56, intro. 

tréstysay: cj. Kroll; mpoinéotnsav, cj. Cousin. 

2. dats: Although Lewy (pp. 90 and n. 91; 95-96) equates Hecate with 
Nature, it is more precise to think of Nature as proceeding from Hecate. Cf., 
e.g., Proclus, In Tim., I, 11, 19-20: toradty oboe (4 puctc) mpoeAnAvbev and tH¢ 
Cwoydvov Sek. See, also, Festugiére, Tim., I, p. 38 and n. 1. Cf., also, forms 
of gbotg in frr. 70, 88, 101, 102, 106. 
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Fr. 55 


1. yottor pev yep és Ed xtA.: Lewy (pp. 90-91 and notes 94-96) suggests 
that this verse alludes to a popular notion that Hecate’s hair was made up of 
snakes, and attempts to connect this interpretation with his understanding of 
ciAupévov in fr, 38. Festugiére, Rép., I, p. 156, n. 4, prefers to emend the text 
to: yatta wév yap é¢ O&b meppixdta pdita SAémovotv and translates: ‘‘sa chevelure 
semble celle d’un homme aux cheveux hérisses.”’ 


Fr. 56 


1. vig Gwoydvev anyis ‘Péag: Here, it is Rhea who functions as a generative, 
World Soul figure. Elsewhere, both Cwoyévog (frr. 32 and 54) and mnyq (fr. 52) 
are descriptive of Hecate. 

3.'Petn: Lewy (p. 84, notes 65 and 66, contra Proclus) argues that this term 
does not refer to Rhea, but is the feminine of 6@S10¢ (and so the pun fetn/Ao7). 
For Lewy, ‘‘Rhea does not figure in the Chaldean panthenon.”’ (Cf., Hadot, 
Porphyre, 1, p. 396, n. 2, who agrees with Lewy.) Lewy translates v. 1 as: ‘The 
Source and Stream of the spiritual Blessed ones is easy-flowing.’’ But Festugiére 
(Tim., V, p. 117, n. 1) argues that ‘‘le sens ne peut étre que Rhea, et, s'il y 
a erreur, elle aura consisté & prendre pour chaldaiques des Aéy1« orphiques.’’ 
Rhea, of course, figures in a number of Orphic fragments. See Kern, Orph. 
Frag., Index II. Of particular interest is frag. 132: év tote xdAnotg tig “Péas. 
Damascius (II, 277, 5), who cites this fragment, attributes it to Orpheus. 
Although Kroll, loc. cit, and Des Places, p. 134, argue for a Chaldean origin 
(and, to be sure, the vocabulary of the oracle certainly fits a Chaldean milieu), 
an unqualified acceptance of Rhea as a bona-fide Chaldean deity remains prob- 
lematic. Psellus, for example, only mentions Hecate, not Rhea, in his summary 
of the Chaldean system. 

voep@v paxdpwv: According to Lewy (p. 159, n. 350), a reference to the 
planetary gods. Cf. frr. 140 and 160. 

por: This image of ‘‘streaming’’ or ‘‘flowing”’ is frequent in the Oracles in 
a variety of contexts. Cf. ééet, fr. 31; pedcwpev, fr. 171; dortaitov, fr. 146; Eppottnce 
and fo.foivta, fr. 37; pottov, fr. 107; foal, fr. 61. 

4. xpa@tn Suvaper: Elsewhere, Power is assigned the median role in the 
primordial triad and is equated with Hecate. Cf. frr. 4, 50, 96 and notes. Lewy, 
however, (p. 159, n. 350), understands mnyy...mpdtn Suvduer as referring to the 
Paternal Intellect from which the planetary gods emanate (based on his transla- 
tion of v. 1; see supra. Lewy identifies the ‘‘Source and Stream’’ with the Pater- 
nal Intellect.) 

x6Anototv: This term is associated both with the World Soul (e.g., frr. 32, 
35, 37, 96) and the fecundating power of the Father (e.g., fr. 28; cf. uate, fr. 
30). : 

5. m&v: Cf. t& mévta, fr. 23 and notes. 

mpoyéet: Cf. érippet, fr. 32 and notes. 

cpoxcovueav: Cf. tpoydter, fr. 13. 
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Fr. 57 


2. int& otepem@pata xosudv: The seven planetary spheres. Psellus, P.G., 
122, 1149 c, apparently conflates these spheres with the three worlds and comes 
up with éxtd cwyatixods xdououc: i.e., 1 Empyrean, 3 Ethereal, 3 Material. Cf., 
also, Damascius, II, 88, 21-24; Lewy, p. 123 and notes 218-219. 

é€eyxwoe: A vivid description of the world-shaping activity of the Second In- 
tellect. Lewy (p. 123) translates ‘‘set up on high;’’ Des Places (p. 81) prefers 
“‘souffla.’”? Cf. C.H. X.15: dyxwto; dyxwpévov (with reference to the ‘‘volume”’ 
of the soul as it descends through the planetary spheres). 

mathe: Here, the Second or Demiurgic Intellect. Cf. natépwv, frr. 16 and 50. 


Fr. 58 


1. épecepBéAnoev: Cf. weceuBoAjoas, fr. 200. 

4, xpadlgs tong: In Chaldean cosmology, the sun was situated in the middle 
of the seven spheres as the ‘‘heart”’ or ‘‘center’’ of the Universe. Cf. xévtpov, 
fr. 70; xévtpd, fr. 111. See, also, Lewy, pp. 124, n. 221 d; 409-413; Des Places, 
p. 82 and ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 325; Geudtner, pp. 55-56; Tardieu, ‘‘Oracles chaldai- 
ques,’’ p. 195 ff. As such, the Chaldean order of the planets follows the ‘‘new 
cosmology’’ developed during the Hellenistic period. See, e.g., Nilsson, Greek 
Piety, pp. 96-103. 


Fr. 59 


1. of...puctixdtato: tH ASyev: A circumlocution for the Oracles; see Lewy, 
Exc. I, p. 444 e. 

év tote bmepxoapiors (xoapotc): (= fr. 209). For the later Neoplatonists, the 
term ‘‘supermundane’”’ could apply both to the Empyrean and/or Ethereal 
Worlds. Cf. tév dxepoupéuov ténov, fr. 16, intro.; Sxépxoajov natprxdv BUBov, fr. 
18. Cf., also, fr. 193 and notes. 

3. (8) HAtaxds xdaprog (xual td) SAov dig: Synonymous expressions for the 
transmundane sun of the intelligible world (= Aion). As such, this noetic sun 
is the transmundane ‘‘copy’’ on which the visible sun is patterned. See Lewy, 
pp. 151-152 and n. 313. See, also, Proclus, El. Th., prop. 52: n&v 16 alebviov bhov 
&ua éativ. In Dodds’ words: ‘‘Wholeness is intermediate in the logical order of 
universality, and therefore for Pr. [sic] in the metaphysical order also...It is 
associated with eternity...which occupies a similar intermediate position be- 
tween Being and the eternals.’’ See Dodds, Proclus: El. Th., p. 239; cf. 
Festugiére, Tim, IV, p. 110, n. 5. 


Fr. 60 


2. mupdg éEoxétevpa: A reference to the rays of the sun, which function in 
both a physical as well as anagogic sense in the Oracles. Cf. éumvetors dxertote, fr. 
2; nupfoxov, fr. 65; dxetaiv, fr. 66. 

4. topfav: The visible sun is the ‘‘dispenser’’ of heat and light for the earth. 
In hymns to Helios, talag is used regularly with either nip or p&¢. (See, Lewy, 
pp. 154-155 and notes 324-329, who sees such hymns as influencing the Oracles.) 
Cf., also, Synesius, H. 1(3), 36, 693; 2(4), 182; 8(9), 71; 9(1), 53. 
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Fr. 61 


3. Spduog: A technical term for the movement of the stars. Cf. frr. 70 and 
73; infra, 1. 18 (=v. 11). Cf., also, Synesius, H. 1(3), 31: pdvac te Spdpor. See 
Lewy, p. 140, n. 276. 

5. héprot te pout: i.e., the winds. Cf. hépog &yoi, infra, 1. 7 ( = v. 3); Synesius, 
H. 2(4), 35: dvépwv pottog. See, also, poh, fr. 56 and notes. 

7. nvedpa sednyyg: Cf., esp., fr. 35 and notes, where mvedua is associated 
with the World Soul (or Hecate, whose abode is the moon). 

Népos wyot: i.e, the winds. Lewy (p. 185 and n. 35) sees this verse as the be- 
ginning of a buvog xdkntexd¢. In this regard, cf. fr. 216. 

9. pnvaiwy xavaxianav: Cf, esp., unvas poilov, fr. 107. 

10. xdAnwy «’ Hepteov: Cf. xdAnor Héprot, fr. 216. 

12-15. afOpns...cvvvyyovtat: These verses refer to the raiments (ethereal, 
solar, lunar, aerial) acquired by the soul in its descent to earth. These raiments 
make up the ‘“‘vehicle’’ of the soul. And so Proclus, Jn Tim., III, 234, 26-30: 
xoi Soxotaw EmeaBbon tots Aoytors év tH xaOdde wiv puxiy Aéyous: avdAEyew abt (i.€., 
cd dyna tH hvyxfis) AapBévovsav ‘along wépos Hedlov’’ xtA. On the ‘‘vehicle’’ 
of the soul, see frr. 104, 119-120, 129, 158, 210 and notes (as well as sources 
cited in n. 84 of Introduction). Cf., also, Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 182 and n. 1. 

14. {uépos}: As Des Places notes (p. 134), wépos here does not fit the meter. 

18. unvatés te Spdn0¢: Cf. pnvotév te Spdunua, fr. 64. 


Fr. 62 

This fragment (as well as frr. 91 and 208) is now attributed to Damascius, 
not Olympiodorus. See Westerink, Greek Comm., II, p. 15 ff. 

2. tév otoryeiev: The stars. Cf. xdcyov otoryeta, fr. 39; Lewy, p. 97, n. 131. 
In the context of Damascius, however, the ‘‘elements’’ mentioned here refer to 
water and air. 

atOépec: A possible allusion to the ethereal raiments of the soul. Cf. fr. 61; 
Lewy, p. 193, n. 64. Westerink, however, note loc. cit., suggests that the word 
aiSépes alludes here to the ‘“‘highest heavens’’ or Empyrean World, and that 
Damascius has transferred this expression to the elements, water and air, ‘‘to 
denote the highest and most refined part of each.’’ Westerink also thinks it is 
doubtful that the terms atoryeta and aifépes were ever connected in the Oracles, 
citing Proclus, In Tim., II, 57, 12-14 as evidence. 

3. éxet: In the context of Damascius, én’ d&ixpwv tis Yiic- 


Fr. 63 
2. xupt@ oyrport: In the context of Damascius, a possible allusion to the 
magical characters or signs used during some of the theurgic rites. (See Lewy, 
p. 252, n. 91.) Proclus (in Tim., I, 317, 22-25) also appropriates this expression, 
but in a cosmological context: Soxet ev odv daa t@ tpity tev dpyixdv 6 Deovpydc 
dvartOnar, tadra xal odtog 7H xdope diddvanr xal Snurovpyety wev tov odpavey, ‘“xver@ 
axfwatt’? nepixhdous. See Festugitre, Tim., I, 175, n. 1, who draws a parallel 
with Plato, Tim. 33 b. 
supopevny: Cf. frr. 34, 164. 
Fr. 64 
3. prvatov te Spounua: Cf. unvatds te Spduoc, fr. 61. 
d&oréptov mpomdpevya: Cf. ibid., fr. 107. Proclus uses our fr. 64 to support 
Plato’s theory concerning the forward motion of the fixed stars in contrast to the 
forward and retrograde movements of the planets. 
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Fr. 65 


Lewy (pp. 153-154 and notes 320-328) understands these obscure verses as 
referring to the activity of the visible sun: ‘‘The five attributes prove that this 
fire designates the sun. For this luminary is situated in the fifth of the spheres, 
if these, including that of the fixed stars, are counted from above; it is the mid- 
most of the seven planets, in contradistinction from the noetic fire, it is called 
the other; it contains the transcendental fire, it is life-bringing...This solar fire 
descends from the transcendent fire in channels which attain the region of the 
material world and bring through their warmth life to the earth.”’ 

1. xévtpou: Cf. forms of xévtpov in fr. 50 (with reference to Hecate); frr. 70, 
111, 167 (with reference to the sun). 

Cwoyovtac: Cf. Cwoydvov, fr. 32 (with reference to Hecate); Cwoydvov, fr. 56 
(with reference to Rhea). 

4. &dXo muphoxov: The term ‘‘other’’ characterizes the ‘‘fire’’ (or sun) of the 
material world as distinguished from its noetic counterpart. Cf., similarly, nde 
étepov, fr. 6; mupdg dyxog...étepoc, fr. 68. Cf., also, muphoxov, fr. 47 (with 
reference to the virtue ‘‘Hope’’). 

5. dAatwy dyetév: i-e., the rays of the mundane sun which reach the earth. 
Cf., also, frr. 2, 66, 110 where forms of éxeté¢ are used in an anagogic sense. 

Swnpdprov nip: Cf. nupds Gwnpdpou, fr. 32 (with reference to the Paternal In- 
tellect). Cf., also, Synesius, H. 1(3), 601-602: pwtd¢ Conpoptov (in an anagogic 
context). See, also, Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 402 and n. 11. 


Fr. 66 


1. pryvopéveny 8 dxetav: ie., a “‘mingling”’ of the ascending soul ‘‘spark’’ 
or “‘channel’’ with the mystic rays of the sun. Cf. Synesius, H. 1(3), 720: putt 
pryFivor; 727: peti uryetoav; 3(5), 47: wryOFvon puyac nayk. Cf., also, wryfivat, fr. 
6 (in a cosmic context). 

mupdg &pOitov Epya: An allusion to the sacred activity of the theurgist. Cf. 
épyov, fr. 110 and notes; mupdc épya, fr. 133. Cf., also, Synesius, Hl. 1(3), 
639-641: muplwv 8’ tpywyv. Lewy (pp. 196-197 and notes 79-83) understands this 
verse as referring to the final purification of the soul; i.e., that of the higher or 
rational soul (via the “‘divine work’’ of the theurgist). But this assessment must 
be qualified by the noetic language of, e.g., fr. 1, which suggests some form of 
genuine contemplative activity (free of external manipulation) at the level of the 
higher soul. See notes to fr. 1 and detailed discussion in Introduction. 

2. ( &xpotdtn Cw7): In the context of Proclus, it is a matter of the poetic 
life (4 nowntixt Coy) at its most perfect level; i.e., when the soul is ‘‘filled with 
the Divine’ (mAfpne téiv Oefev). See A. Sheppard, Studies on the 5th and 6th Essays 
of Proclus’ Commentary on the Republic, esp. pp. 171-182, for an excellent discussion 
of this material in the context of Proclus’ theory of mysticism. 


Fr. 67 


1. % t&v ’Acoupiwy Beodoyia: Another circumlocution for the Chaldean 
tradition. See Lewy, Exc. I, p. 444 c. 

3. mupéc; USat0G; vic; af8pNs (= arp): The four elements from which the 
sublunar world is fashioned. Cf. Psellus, Hypotyp. 27, where tin natpoyevic 
signifies the primal substratum, and téttapa otovyeta indicates the four elements 
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from which 6 ajunag x6op0¢ is shaped. (Cf., Hypotyp. 20: ra 88 5x6 aedfvny év toig 
tétapat otoryetots bpéatyxev). See Lewy, p. 119 and notes 202-203, Des Places, 
“‘Notes,”? p. 326; Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 396 and n. 7; Tardieu, ‘‘Oracles 
chaldaiques,’’ p. 204 ff., who constructs a structural model in conjunction with 
ool 


Fr. 68 


143. adtovpyav: Cf. Numenius, fr. 16 (Des Places): 6 yap Sebcepag Sittd¢ Gv 
abtonotel thy te Séav Exvtod xal tov xdanov Snutoupyos div. Cf., also, C.H. X1.14: 
aitoupyas yap dv, cet gotty ev 16 Epyw attdc dv 8 novel; Synesius, H. 1(3), 268: 
adcoupyé Bedv. 

2. Scug mupds Byxog Exepos: A reference to the mundane sun. Cf. &AAo muphox- 
ov, fr. 65. Lewy, however, (p. 120 and n. 205; cf. p. 154) ignores the context 
of Proclus and makes this phrase the subject of the fragment. 

3, ope vo xoaptxdv: The ‘world body’’ comprised of the four elements. Cf. 
xdcuov mept swuacwv, fr. 37. 

4. ph patvy®’ bwevddne: In other words, the visible world (as opposed to the 
intelligible world) must be solid and corporeal, a notion derived from a similar 
description in Plato, Tim., 31 b. In both instances, it is the element of fire which 
makes the world invisible. See Lewy, p. 120 and n. 206. Cf. spay, fr. 6. 


Fr. 69 


1. (8 odpaveg): Although Proclus, loc. cit., equates 6 obpavdg with 6 xdopog 
(based on his interpretation of Plato, Tim., 28 b), in the Oracles, ‘‘sky’’ is more 
properly the region of the fixed stars or Ethereal realm. Cf. obpavds, fr. 70; 
Lewy, pp. 125-126 and notes 225-227. 

o@po, Exwv: Cf. ibid., Plato, Tim., 28 b. 

2. vod plunje: i.e., the corporeal sky is patterned after its intelligible copy. 
Cf. Plato, ibid. 

méAev: Common to the Oracles; cf., e.g., frr. 52, 97, 214. 

3-4, tt/ad@partos: As a visible entity, the sky (= Ethereal World) is involved 
in matter, although not to the extent of the sublunar world, which is character- 
ized as utcopays (frr. 134 and 181) and pedavavyae (fr. 163). 


Fr. 70 


2. axquwpycOat: Cf. qopntat, fr. 54. 

3. pbars: Lewy (pp. 95-96 and n. 126) identifies ‘‘Nature’’ with Hecate. 
However, as Festugiére suggests (see fr. 54 and notes), it is better to think of 
Nature as deriving or proceeding from Hecate (or ‘‘suspended from the great 
Hecate’’ as stated here). 

xéopeov: i.e., the stars. Cf., e.g., xdopotc, fr. 8; Festugiére, Tim., I, p. 38, 
ny 3 

tpyuy: i.e., visible creation as a whole. Cf. ale@ntots tpyotc, fr. 40; Lewy, p. 
96, n. 128. Festugiére, ibid. (and thus Des Places), translates ‘‘toute creature.”’ 
See, also, Proclus, Jn Tim., I, 11, 28-30, where the first two verses of this oracle 
are also quoted. 

4. obpavég: The region of the fixed stars. Cf. fr. 69; Lewy, p. 96, n. 129. 

Spépov: This term is regularly applied to the movement of the stars. Cf. 
Seduoc, fr. 61 and notes for parallels. 
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xatagipeoy: Cf. supduevoc, fr. 34 and notes for parallels. See, also, Lewy, p- 
96, n. 130. 

5. xévtpov: Here, a reference to the sun’s position in the ‘“‘center’’ of the 
universe. Cf. frr. 111 and 167; xpadtg¢, fr. 58. Lewy (pp. 96-97) thinks the term 
‘‘center’’ here refers to the earth, but xévtgov is never used in this sense in any 
of the extant fragments. 


Fr. 71 


1. (AnéAXAwv): Synonymous with Helios. 

2. &ppovie: Cf. Proclus, H. 1.4 (cig “H)tov): dpdbev &puoving pbua mAovarov é- 
foyetedwy. Cf., also, dpyoviay, fr. 97; Synesius, H. 1(3), 341; 8(9), 37. In Lewy’s 
words (p. 200 and n. 100): ‘‘According to the Chaldean doctrine, the sun, as 
the center of the planetary world, holds the spheres together with its rays, and 
thereby watches over the harmonious relationship of the revolving spheres.’’ 


Fr. 72 


2-3. mavorAle mavteAct xexoopnuévnyv: The reference is to Plato, Laws, 
VII, 796 c 1, where this expression is descriptive of Athena. See Lewy, p. 95 
and n. 118. 

4. tjxo Beein: The ‘‘goddess’’ of the oracle is undoubtedly Hecate, who has 
been conjured by the theurgist (and was often depicted as armed). Cf. frr. 219, 
221-223; Lewy, p. 95 and n. 119. 


Ero 73 


1. odteg  Zevc: In the context of Damascius, a reference to 6 dpytxde Zetec. 
The passage as a whole is a commentary on Plato, Phaedrus, 246 e-247 a. 

2. tpetg natépac: Equivalent to dpyoilc tpist, infra, 1. 5 (=v. 3), as a probable 
allusion to the Rulers of the three worlds. See Lewy, pp. 138-139. 

3-4. iepdg mp&tog Spéyos, év 8’ kpa wécaw Héptoc, tpites &AAog Sg év mupl 
shy xO6va O&Arev: These three “‘courses’’ have been subject to various inter- 
pretations. Kroll, for example, loc. cit., was puzzled by these lines, so emended 
the text to read: Bott yap alBéprog mpéitoc Spdjoc, év 8’ Gpa pésoen Héptos, tpitos 
&AXog, etc. (based on Damascius’ introductory comments. Cremer, p. 39, also 
accepts Damascius’ interpretation of the ‘“‘first course’? as ‘‘heaven- 
ly’’ = ethereal.) However, Kroll’s emendations (among other problems), 
eliminate the crucial iepég in v. 1 which, as Lewy points out (p. 140, n. 277), 
has a transmundane or noetic (not ethereal) association. But Lewy (pp. 139-140 
and n. 275), although noting this, leaves out a crucial comma after hépiog and 
thus understands the ‘‘third course’’ (and not the ‘‘middle course’) as ‘‘airy.’’ 
In doing so, Lewy extends the meaning of the second verse to read: ‘‘The third, 
airy course heats the earth in the fire (of the second course).’’ In addition, Lewy 
connects the “‘sacred course’’ with Aion (= transmundane sun), the ‘‘median 
course’’ with the mundane sun, the ‘‘airy course’ with the moon. Although 
Lewy’s general association of the three courses with the three worlds is un- 
doubtedly correct, his translation of the fragment is unnecessarily forced. (Note 
that Des Places, p. 136, accepts Lewy’s interpretations, but then does not sup- 
press the comma after jéptoc!) 
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Tardieu, on the other hand (‘‘Oracles chaldaiques,’’ pp. 213-214), translates 
the fragment in the most obvious way (i.e., a ‘‘first, sacred course;’’ a ‘‘me- 
dian” airy course; a ‘‘third course which heats the earth in fire’), but then 
mistakenly connects the ‘‘airy course’’ with the Ethereal World and the ‘‘third, 
other course’’ with the Material World (the problem Lewy attempted to correct 
with his translation). In the extant fragments, “‘airy’’ is regularly associated 
with the moon and, thus, with the Material (not Ethereal) World. (Cf., e.g., 
the sequence in fr. 61: ether, sun, moon, air.) Similarly, the ‘‘third, other 
course which heats the earth in fire’? must allude to the sun, which rules the 
Ethereal (not Material) World. (Cf. &AXo, fr. 65; érepoc, fr. 68. But Tardieu’s 
understanding of Chaldean cosmology as based on the Stoic doctrine of ‘‘three 
fires’? may well be correct.) Thus, none of the solutions so far proposed is entire- 
ly satisfactory. The fragment, as it stands, remains a puzzle. 

5. &pyats yup tprot tatade xth.: For Lewy, dpxaic tptat is analogous to tpets 
matépac (see supra, 1. 2). Cremer, however (p. 73, n. 294), challenges this inter- 
pretation and translates &pyats as ‘“‘Principles’’ (with an allusion to the Iynges). 
But Cremer’s interpretation is erroneously based on Damascius, II, 201, 2-4 
(see fr. 78 and notes). As Lewy has correctly shown (p. 140, n. 274), the verb 
SovAever demands the sense of ‘“‘ruler’’ here, and not ‘“‘principle.”’ 


Fr. 74 


1. c&moppetv: Cf. énippet, fr. 32; mpoxéet, fr. 56. 

2. xpnviies &pxh: Cf. Psellus, Hypotyp. 28: Exkarng 58 aerpieg * dxpdens ™Yh 
dvoudleror, ta Sé nposexi xpfvat. All of these expressions—nnyat (see fr. 49); 
dpyat (see frr. 40, 49); xpfvar—ultimately refer to the Ideas. See Lewy, pp. 
115-116 and notes 192-193. 

3. Suvetcot: Evidently the fragment constituted part of a Chaldean hymn. 


Fr. 75 


2. abcatg: The feminine here alludes to the Iynges (af tuyyec; cf. fr. 76; and 
so Des Places, p. 136; cf. Chaignet, Damasctus, II, p. 281) and not the Teletarchs 
(of teherdepyan; cf. frr. 85 and 86) as Lewy thought (p. 141, n. 281, who translates 
the verse as: ‘‘The ruling path subject to the Teletarchs’’). 

&pyixés: cj. Des Places; &pxtoc, codd. Cf. Chaignet, ibid., n. 1: “cenitif d’un 
nom épxis, pour &px ou &pxixds.”” 

wdkdv: According to Lewy (op. cit.), synonymous with Spépos as a technical 
term for the movement of the stars (cf. deduos, fr. 61). But adAcsv is not attested 
elsewhere in this sense. The fragment remains obscure. 


Fr. 76 


1, t& tuyyag: Here, the Iynges function as noetic entities equivalent to the 
Thoughts or Ideas of the Father (cf. fr. 77). As noetic entities, Proclus locates 
af tyyes at the first level of the vonth xat voepd: didxospoc. See Lewy, Exc. VII, 
p. 483. Elsewhere (e.g., fr. 206), this term refers to the “magic wheels’ used 
in the theurgic rites. See discussion in Introduction. 

2. émepBatvevar: C£., nomen agentis, emPBicopa, fr. 44 (with reference to Eros). 
Both the Iynges and Eros function as ‘‘binding’’ entities in the Chaldean 
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system. See Geudtner, pp. 42-47 and discussion in Introduction. Cf., also, 
émtBritopes, fr. 216 (here, with reference to lunar demons). 

3. xdaporg évOpcraxousar: Cf. xdopwv evOpdoxwy, fr. 34; xdapors EvOpepaxov, 
fr. 87; éxpdaxovary, fr. 35. Thus the Iynges, like the Ideas (as ‘‘thunderbolts’’), 
“Jeap into the worlds’’ as fiery entities. 

3-4. dupétntes tpeicg: According to Lewy (p. 156; cf. p. 134, n. 256), another 
term for the Iynges, who were associated with the three world circles. Cf. 
dxpdtytas, fr. 82. 

4. <mupin 7 78 alBepin xal bLAwSNS>: cj. Lewy, p. 132, n. 250. Cf. 
Psellus, Hypotyp. 3: web’ Hv pete Exépag (sc. tuyyac) matpixde xal vontic xat 
&pPEyxtouc, Srarpodaae tods xdapoug tprx7] xat& Td gumiptov xal td alBprov xat td 
bAotov. Cf., also, Hypotyp. 5. 


Fr. 77 


1. at ye: cj. Lewy; tvyyes, codd. But it is Psellus who has introduced toyyes 
here. See Lewy, p. 132, n. 249. 

voobuevat <éx> natpdbev: éx, cj. Lewy; cf. éx narpé0ev, fr. 130. As Ideas, 
the Iynges are ‘‘thought’’ by the Paternal Intellect. 

2. Bovdats dpBéyxtorg: Cf, esp., dxudde Bovag, fr. 37; reOnv(d. Bovdg, fr. 81; 
&iSlw BovdrGq, fr. 107. 

xuvobpevet: The ‘“‘movement’’ of the Iynges is their ‘‘leap’’ into the worlds 
(see fr. 76). This movement is a circular motion away from and back towards 
the Father (cf. fr. 87) and, as such, constitutes their ‘‘thinking.’’ See Geudtner, 
p. 43. 


Fr. 78 


1. of éxt pouyerav natépes: i.e., the Teletarchs or Rulers of the three worlds 
who play a role in the theurgic rites (nl payetéiv). See Lewy, p. 139 and n. 274. 

3. SranépOyror: These ‘‘couriers”’ are the Iynges. (Cf. Proclus, In Crat., 33, 
14: 16 dtamdpOptov Svoya tév ibyywv.) Damascius, however, has mistakenly ap- 
plied this term to the “‘three fathers.’’ (See Lewy, p. 133 and n. 254.) Cremer, 
however (pp. 73-74 and notes 295-296), accepts Damascius’ interpretation. 
(See, also, notes to fr. 73.) As ‘‘couriers,”” the Iynges transmit messages be- 
tween the intelligible and sensible worlds (t@ xatpt xai tq 8Xy). But these 
messages are none other than their own magical names. (Cf. dvoya cepvov, fr. 
87.) See, also, Synesius, H. 1(3), 105-107: pedére mponddots/nopSueiar 
sopoig/e&yiwv tuvev; Geudtner, pp. 44-45. 


Fr. 79 


1. mag xécpoc: Either a reference to the three worlds (cf. navel 2v xdoue, fr. 
27) or, more likely, to the stars (cf., e.g., xdapote, frr. 8 and 76). See Lewy, p. 
135, n. 259. Psellus, however, doc. cit., understands the ‘‘universe’’ in a general 
sense. 

&vex Fag: Noetic entities associated with the Iynges. Cf., e.g., Proclus, Jn 
Crat., 33, 14-15: 70 SiandpOuiov Svopa tv ibyyev, 8 m&aag avéyew Aéyerat tas 
mnyéc. As such, these ‘‘Supports’’ play a crucial role in maintaining the regular 
movement of the spheres. 

dxopnetc: Cf. &yvauntov, fr. 36. 
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Fr. 80 


3. bhatoug avvoyetatv: These ‘‘Material Connectors’’ are equivalent to the 
rays of the mundane sun. See Lewy, pp. 131, n. 246; 155-156. 
SovAedet: Common to the Oracles; cf. frr. 73, 81, 184. 


Fr. 81 


1-2. tijg vontiis Exetvng xat voep&s ta&Eews: For Proclus, the median order 
(or 6 Bebtepog B1éx00p10¢) situated between the intelligible and intellectual orders 
(see Lewy, Exc. VII, p. 483). In the context of Proclus, the operative principle 
(for which he cites the oracular fragment) is that of dominance and dependence, 
i.e., each entity or divine being dominates the principle below it but, at the same 
time, is dependent or subservient to the principle above it. 2 

3. mupdg voepod: Here, apparently the Father or First Intellect. But cf. voep@ 
nupt, fr. 37, where this term indicates the Second Intellect. : 

voepots mpnartipatv: The Ideas; cf. xpnotip, fr. 34; mpnotijpotw, fr. 82. 

4, SovAevovra: Since this verb is used supra (fr. 80) in connection with the 
Connectors, it is possible that the ‘“Lightning-bolts’’ can be assimilated to the 
Connectors in some sense. (Cf. fr. 82.) In the last analysis, the cvvoyetc, 
mpnortpes, duethixcor, dvoxtietc, and tuyyes all function as diverse aspects of the 
class of Ideas. See Lewy, p. 156. 

mevOnvidt BovAg: Cf. meOd, fr. 14; Bovdy, fr. 37 and notes. 


Fr. 82 


3. gpovpety mpyotipatv: This function of ‘‘protecting”’ is also assigned to the 
Connectors and Implacables. Cf., e.g., Psellus, Hypotyp. 10: ot be &pefrixtos, 
Snodebduevor thy mpnariptov tev cuvoxéev Siva, ppovpotar tag Umdphers &vobev 
t&y motépwv. : ‘ 

dxpétntag: The “summits” are associated with the Iynges. Cf. dxpéentes, fr. 
76. 

4, éyxepéoag: This “‘mixing’’ metaphor is common to the Oracles; ef. frr. 29, 
42, 44. 

é&Axiig: ‘‘Strength”’ is a regular epithet of the Father; cf., esp., frra ten) 32), 
49. 

tSrov: Cf. ibid., fr. 3, where this term is similarly descriptive of the Father. 

auvexetatv: Here, probably analogous to xprorijpatv, supra, 1. 3 (=v. 1): 


Fr. 83 


2. ddomovot: Lewy (p. 155, n. 331) understands this term as a Chaldean 
neologism comprised of 60g + movdw and thus translates as ‘endowed with 
quality entire.”? As such, Lewy wants to see a parallel with Bhov péig in fr. 59 
and thus understand the Connectors as the originators of the “‘entire light’’ of 
Aion. (Cf., in this regard, Proclus, In Tim., III, 18, 4-5: 6 aledv...cd¢ ovvoxeds 
xal gpovpds.) But in the context of Damascius, éAonotoi must be understood as 
constructed from Sdog + motéw. 
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Fr. 84 


Des Places, p. 87, following Kroll and Lewy, had originally cited only the 
second hemistich of this verse as oracular, but now affirms Tardieu’s 
reconstruction (following Saffrey-Westerink) and would replace it in his text as 
fr. 23 bis. See ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 324. 

1. m&vtag: cj. Saffrey-Westerink, causa metri; névta, codd. 

2. (6 xp&tog cuvexeds): i.e., the Father or Highest God, understood here as 
the ultimate source of the Connectors. Cf. Julian the Chaldean’s prayer to tov 
avvoxéa toi mavtdc as reported by Psellus, De aurea catena (ed. Sathas, An- 
nuaire...des études grécques, IX, 1875, p. 217, 2 ff.). Cf., also, ovvoyetc, fr. 207. 

3. Bw dmdpyer: Cf. ibid., fr. 1 and notes. See Hadot (Porphyre, I, p. 306 and 
n. 4): ““L’Un ou Pére représente le moment de la concentration, de l’union, 
dans lequel préexistent, sous un mode caché, non deployé, seminal, toutes les 
déterminations ultérieures.’’ This expression thus describes the essentially inef- 
fable nature of the First God before he is even deployed triadically. Hadot, ibid., 
cites Proclus, Th. pl., 268, 34 (Portus) as a parallel to this idea: dive uev 6 
Tp@to¢ (navhp) thy tHv Sov &noyévwnaw. Cf., also, frr. 3, 18, 191 and notes; 
Lewy, p. 129 and n. 240. 


Fr. 85 


1. & mpeg (teket&pyNg): The ‘‘first Teletarch’’ is the Ruler of the Em- 
pyrean World (identified with the transmundane sun or Aion). See Lewy, p. 149 
and n. 305; Saffrey-Westerink, notes ad loc. 

2. tapady tod mupéc: i.e., the soul. This image reflects Plato, Phaedrus, 246. 
During the anagogé, it was the function of the first Teletarch to conduct the soul 
upward (probably under the influence of Eros). Cf. fr. 46; Synesius, H. 9(1), 
118-119: .. .rapsotc/avaywryiwv épcrtenv; 1(3), 617-618: voepod tapaodc; 2(4), 285: 
tapads bux%s; 3(5), 67: buxdig tapcots, and passim. 

3. 6 88 péaog...ceAerot...cdv alBgpa: A reference to the Ruler of the Ethereal 
World (identified with the mundane sun). 

6 BE tpttoc...chyv...BAnv tehetot: i.e., the Ruler of the Material World (iden- 
tifed with the moon). Cf., also, Psellus, Hypotyp., 5: mpoaeyets 88 tots avvoxedat 
rods tererdpyas ttOéact tpete xal adtobs Svtac: dv 6 uty éumiptoc, 6 S8 albepioc, 6 
8é bAdexn¢. Proclus locates the Teletarchs at the third and last level of the 
intelligible-and-intellectual order. See Lewy, Exc. VII, pp. 483-484. 


Fr. 86 


2. woxoxpd&twp: i.e., the second Teletarch or Ruler of the Ethereal World. 
In the context of Proclus, ‘‘soul’’ is associated, in general, with the Ethereal 
World, ‘‘intellect’’ (6 vote) with the Empyrean World. As the ‘‘Ruler of souls,”’ 
the sun draws the soul upward on its rays. See Lewy, p. 149 and n. 304; Des 
Places, ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 326. 

3. émeBeByxcds: Cf. émepBatvovar, fr. 76. 
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Fr. 87 


1. at...@%poe: Proclus uses this term exclusively of oracles derived from in- 
dividual inspiration (such as the Chaldean Oracles), in contrast to of xpnopot, or 
oracles received at established places such as Delphi. However, Porphyry, 
Damascius, and others make no such distinction. See Lewy, Exc. I, p. 446 p. 

2. dvoya ceuvédv: Equivalent to the lynges as voces mysticae (and thus equated 
as well with the cuvOquata/osuBoka which are ‘‘sown’’ throughout the world; cf. 
fr. 108). Cf. Proclus, In Tim., I, 274, 16-18: 816 xat toig Beoupyots dvouara Beta 
xoopixd napadéSotar, te uev dppnta xxAodpeva, te 88 dnt& nap’ adtotc. See Lewy, 
p. 134 and n. 256. 

dont otpopaauyye: Cf. ddxvey stpopddtyyt, fr. 49. This expression con- 
veys the image of the Iynges as moving out from and back towards the Father 
in a ceaseless, circular motion. Cf., also, stpégaAov, fr. 206, with reference to 
Hecate’s ‘‘magic wheel.’’ 

3. xdaporg EvOp@oxov: Cf. xdopors EvOp@oxoveat, fr. 76. It is from the vantage 
point of the stars (or xéopor) that the Iynges communicate their magical names 
back and forth between the sensible and intelligible worlds. 


Fr. 88 


1. [fh pdots]: As Kroll suggests, loc. czt., 4 pdatg is probably introduced here 
by Psellus from a preceding paragraph. Following Des Places, then, I have 
bracketed this term. Lewy, however, (p. 263, n. 14), following the parallel of 
Synesius (see infra), prefers to bracket eivat. 

tod¢ Satpovag: In the Chaldean system, the sublunar world was believed to 
be inhabited by various demonic powers who pervaded all aspects of Nature. 
Cf., e.g., frr. 90-92, 216. In addition to demons, there were ‘‘orders’’ (wéEerc) 
of gods, angels, and probably heroes. Cf., e.g., Psellus, Hypotyp., 20-21: etal 8¢ 
Geta takers xot yévn epi Exaotov téiv otorxetwv e0” ob of Hv Bed dxadol &yyeAot 
do” of at tHv Sapdveov &yéAat...xal peta todtoug of fipwec. Cf. Hadot, Porphyre, 
I, p. 397 and notes 2-4, who suggests that the order of heroes may well have 
been introduced by Porphyry. But Cremer, p. 39, thinks that the series in- 
cluding heroes is based on a Chaldean Vorlage. Cf., also, Festugiére, Rév., II, 
p. 263, who is of the same opinion. Synesius, H. 5(2), 52-53, alludes to this 
verse: tva Sandverv Spthov/ptats (Cavoroa tixter, See Lewy, p. 263; Geudtner, pp. 
59-60. 

2. xaxis bAns: In the Chaldean system, matter is viewed as an aggressive, 
evil force and thoroughly demonized, a notion prominent in the Platonic 
“underworld.’’ However, unlike most of the Gnostic and Hermetic systems, 
this hylophobia does not extend to the Ethereal World or region of the fixed 
stars. In this regard, cf. esp. fr. 153 and notes and see discussion in Intro- 
duction. 

va... PAnotHaTa xornota xat és0Ac: The ‘‘offspring’’ here are evil demons 
associated with the earth. Cf. the x@dviot xbvec of frr. 90 and 91. In the extant 
fragments, there are no ‘‘good’’ demons per se, although Psellus (Hypotyp. 23) 
mentions such a class. It is likely that these so-called ‘‘good’’ demons (who aid 
the ascent of the soul) are to be classed with the ministering angels of the Chal- 
dean system. (See Lewy, pp. 260-261 and discussion in Introduction.) In the 
context of Psellus, this oracular fragment as a whole is directed toward placating 
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evil demons during the course of a theurgic initiation. Lewy (p. 269 and 
n. 36) adds that the fragment probably constituted part of a ‘‘placatory prayer’’ 
aimed at preventing these demons from despoiling the ‘‘chief theurgical action 
of conjuring ‘Nature’ ’’ (which Lewy identifies with Hecate). But Nature, 
more properly, should be identified as deriving from Hecate. Cf., esp., fr. 54 and 
notes. 


Fr. 89 


2. Onpondmdov: Cf. Ofipes xBovdc, fr. 157; x8dvioi xbvec (and variations), frr. 
90, 91, 135; xvvdv &d6ywy, fr. 156. Thus, the ‘‘beastly’’ nature of evil demons 
lures the soul to a similar ‘‘animal’’ life. 

dvardéc: Cf. dvaidetc, fr. 135 (as descriptive of the x86vior xbvec). In Antiquity, 
‘‘shameless’’ was a common description for the nature of dogs. See Lewy, p. 
217, n. 41, who notes that the term dva{Se.« was regularly associated with the 
Cynics and their self-designated ‘‘dog-like’’ existence. 


Fr. 90 


1-2. xdAnwv yaing: Cf., esp., xO6viot xdArot, fr. 216. The ‘hollows of the 
earth’’ are the specific location of terrestrial demons. Cf. Psellus, Hypotyp. 23, 
where evil demons are similarly said to be év t@ xotrkduatt. Lewy (p. 308, n. 186; 
cf. p. 259, n. 3) sees a possible allusion to the caverns of Tartarus. 

2. Opd@sxover: Cf. forms of évOpq@on, frr. 14, 34, 76, 87; éxOpdaxe, frr. 35, 
37, 42. 

xOdvion xbvec: Cf. frr. 91, 135, 156; Synesius, H. 1(3), 96-97: duxoBépous 
xbvag; 2(4), 245-247: cede 8’ dvordi/xbva tov x0dviow/Satuova yatac; Proclus, Jn rem 
p-, II, 337, 17-19: 6 8h xak ce Adyra ‘‘xvalv’? dreixcCetw elwbev (sc. td Saudviov 
yévoc) xat “‘nnpdv’’ droxahety ae vob xal Stavolag &uowov. See Geudtner, pp. 
56-63. 

2-3. &An Ges ofa: During the course of the theurgic rites, ‘‘true signs’’ (such 
as the fiery apparitions described in fr. 146) preceded the arrival of the conjured 
god or goddess. The danger here—as the fragment warns—is the always present 
possibility of false or deceptive signs sent by evil demons to subvert the 
theurgist’s ‘‘divine work.’? Cf. Iambl., De myst., III.5: ta onuete tav 
émunveopévwv (i.e., the entranced medium) t& Oeta texurpia tie &AnOiwiic 
evOovatdcewe. 

4, ttpwpods tHv woydv: This notion of ‘avenging demons’? (which 
ultimately goes back to the Erinyes of Homer) is a common one, both in terms 
of post-mortem punishments in Hades as well as vices which afflict the body 
here and now. Cf., e.g., C.H. 1.23; XIII.7; Asclepius, 28; Lydus, De mens., IV, 
32; p. 90, 24-91,9 W.; Iambl., De myst., II.7. See, also, Cremer, pp. 77-78; 
Nock-Festugiére, Corpus Hermeticum I, esp. p. 24, n. 57. 


Fr. 91 


1. of &Aoyor Satpoves: Cf. xuvéov dAdyun, fr. 156. 
2. éActetpa: A likely reference to Hecate, who is traditionally associated with 
dogs or hounds. Porphyry (De philos. ex or. haur., p. 151, Wolff) equates the dogs 
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of Hecate with evil demons. Thus Hecate, as the source of demonic nature (cf. 
fr. 54) becomes the ‘‘driver’’ or mistress of these demons. See Lewy, p. 271 and 
n. 41, who thinks this verse formed part of a conjuration hymn. 

heplwv...xvvdv, xOoviev te xat bypdv: i.e., demons of the air, earth, and 
water. Damascius, loc. cit., also mentions demons of the heavens (odpéviot), 
ether (aiféptor), and Underworld (éox@éviot). In this regard, cf. Orph. Hymn: 
ITIPOX MYZAION (ed. Athanassakis), 32-33: Aatyovas obpavioug xat evbdpouc/xal 
x8ovioug xat moxBoviovs 78’ gumvpipoltouc. But see Lewy, p. 268, n. 34, who 
argues that the classification heaven, ether, water, earth, Underworld originates 
with Proclus. 


Fr. 93 


2. bk8poBaripac: Lit. ‘“‘water-walkers.’’ Cf. the xuvav bypév of fr. 91. Proclus, 
loc. cit., also uses the more common Evvdpov to describe these demons. In this 
regard, cf. wouqar évdSpia, fr. 216. Festugitre (Tim., IV, p. 143 and n. 4) 
translates this expresssion as ‘‘qui se meuvent dans ]’eau.”’ 


Fr. 93 


2. moduyebpove: This term is descriptive of matter. Cf., e.g., pedowpev xedpa 
tamewvdv, fr. 171 and forms of fevotdég in frr. 128 and 134. 
gta: i.e., evil demons. See Lewy, p. 260 and n. 4. 


Fr. 94 


3. vodv wév pox: Here, the World Soul. The locus classicus is Plato, Tim., 
30 b 4: vodv piv év duh, buyiy 88 ev ccpatt cuviatac tO mé&v avvetextatveto. See 
Lewy, p. 182 and n. 24. Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 340, n. 5, sees this passage of 
Plato’s as ‘‘the point of departure’’ for later speculation about the vehicle of the 
soul. 

<youxny 8'>: cj. Kroll (and so Des Places). 

3-4, évl c@pate key @ hea éyxatéOnxe: Here (in contrast to Plato), the 
oracle is describing the particular souls of generation weighed down by the ma- 
terial or ‘‘sluggish’’ body (or, perhaps, more specifically, the vehicle of the soul; 
cf. e.g., the use of oépa in fr. 128). Cf., also, Synesius, H. 1(3), 564-568: =O 
yap ev xdapcr/xoréBov duydv,/Bic 88 duyac/év cdpart vodv/Eoneipac, dak. See 
Geudtner, p. 70, n. 302; Theiler, 1942, p. 29 = 1966, p. 287. 

4, mnathp &vopay te Gedy te: In the context of Proclus, a reference to the 
Demiurge, identified with Zeus. Cf. In Tim., I, 408, 23-24: mei tod weylotov Arde 
to navip dvipdy te Geav te. See, also, Festugitre, Zim., Il, pp. 176 and n. 1; 
282. The Chaldean reference, however, is to the Highest God as Pater. Cf., e.g., 
frr. 25 and 115. 


Fr. 95 


1. todtov yapaxrtiea: According to Plato (Tim., 36 b-d), the World Soul had 
the shape of a Chi (X), the axes of which were bent and joined together to form 
semi-circles. In Chaldean thought—since particular souls were patterned on the 
World Soul—they, too, had the same configuration. In the context of Proclus, 
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knowledge of this ‘‘character’’? had magical significance, permitting the 
theurgist to invoke the souls of certain heroes (e.g., Heracles, Pentheus) and 
even Plato himself. In this latter regard, cf. Psellus, De aur. cat. (as cited by 
Lewy, p. 253, n. 96): xat St (lovdtavds 6 XaASatoc) tadeny (thy tod Wré&tavoc 
vx) énonteswv tx twos téxvns tepatixiic émuvOdvero mepl dv éBodreto. Cf., also, 
Proclus, Jn Tim., II], 6, 13-15: 8& yapaxtipwv xal dvoydctov Cotixdy tedodvtes 
ta &ydApata xal Cavra xt xvotpeva droteAodvtes. (See Festugiére, Tim., IV, p. 
22 and n. 2; cf. Tim., III, 299 and n. 1.) As such, these ‘‘characters’’ and 
“‘names’’ can be equated with the ‘‘tokens’’ and ‘‘symbols’’ of Chaldean ter- 
minology as voces mysticae. 

2. éyxc&pdvov: i.e., the soul. Cf. lambl., De myst., 11.7, where the expression 
éyxapBtatov péig refers to the ‘‘inner light’’ of purified souls evoked during an 
autoptic rite. (See Cremer, pp. 97-98.) Cf., also, xapSia, fr. 211; xpadtys, fr. 58 
(here, a reference to the sun as the ‘‘heart’’ of the universe). 


Fr. 96 


1. pox, nip...oba% gaetvov: In the context of Psellus, a reference to the 
World Soul (and so Lewy, p. 86 and n. 75; cf. p. 87, n. 76). Festugiére, how- 
ever, (Rév., III, p. 58, and thus Des Places, p. 90), understands a reference to 
the human soul. Cf., in this regard, Kroll, loc. cit.; Theiler, 1942, p. 33 = 1966, 
p. 291 and n. 129. But in either case, both the World Soul and particular souls 
(as fiery entities) ultimately derive from the Primordial Fire or Father. 

Suveper matpds: ‘‘Power’’ is regularly associated with the Highest God. Cf. 
frr. 1, 3, 4, 5, 56, 136. 

2. Cwi\s Seondttc: As ‘Mistress of Life,’’ the World Soul animates the sensi- 
ble world. Cf., e.g., frr. 32, 54, 56. Kroll, however, doc. cit., understands here 
the particular soul which animates the body. 

3. toyer: Cf. ibid, fr. 79. 

ROAA@Y TANpopata xdArwv: Cf. tov Cooydvov mAnpods’ “Exd&tng xéArov, fr. 
32. In Gnostic sources, pleroma is a technicus terminus designating the ‘‘fullness’’ 
of the Divine world as a whole. 


Fr. 97 


1. Oedv &yEet: According to Lewy (p. 98 and n. 88), analogous to év Oe@ xetv- 
cat, fr. 130. (Psellus, loc. cit., paraphrases: v6 Qetov...ndp 4 duxh Prdletar cic 
égutiy.) Thus, for Lewy, God—in the absolute sense—refers here to Aion as the 
ultimate ‘‘resting place’’ of the elevated soul. (See esp. pp. 20, 28, 104.) But 
fr. 1 suggests that, in addition to this ascent to Aion (=the ‘‘light’’ of the 
Father; cf. fr. 49), there was a further ascent to the Father himself via some form 
of genuine contemplative activity (and not just externally manipulated theurgic 
ritual, as Lewy suggests. See detailed discussion in Introduction.) 

2. odSév Ovntdv Exouga: i-e., the soul can now be considered free of all the 
material defilements associated with corporeality. But whether, as Lewy sug- 
gests (e.g., pp. 198-199), this expression refers to the “‘final purification of the 
soul’? is problematic. It may well allude just to the purification and ‘‘salvation’’ 
of the lower soul/dynya-mvedpa (see fr. 129 and notes) in preparation for the con- 
templative purging of the higher or rational soul. 
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pepeBvortau: i.e., the ‘‘drunkenness’’ of ‘‘sober intoxication,’’ a common ex- 
pression to describe ecstatic experience. (Psellus, loc. cit., paraphrases: &fotatat 
éautijc.) Cf., e.g., Philo, De opif., 71: wéOy vnpadriw xatacxebets (sc. 6 vodc). But 
note that here, 6 vod¢ is seized by ‘‘sober intoxication’’ when it perceives the 
Forms or Ideas; beyond this point, according to Philo, there is a further ascent 
to ‘‘the Great King Himself.’ In the Oracles, it may well be that the ascent to 
Aion similarly permitted perception of the Ideas (cf. fr. 49) in a moment of 
“sober intoxication,”’ prior to the ascent to the Father. (Cf. Plotinus, Ena. 
VI.7.35 where, similarly, prior to the ascent to the One, the elevated soul ex- 
periences itself as ‘‘nous in love,’’ this state described by Plotinus as one of 
divine ‘‘drunkenness’’.) 

3. &ppoviav: i.e., the cosmic harmony of the Ethereal World dominated by 
Apollo-Helios (cf. fr. 71). Lewy (p. 200, n. 102) suggests that the ‘‘paean’”’ men- 
tioned in fr. 131 may have been a hymn in which the soul exalted her ‘‘union 
with the harmony of the universe.’’ Cf., also, C.H. 1.25 re the ascent of the 
soul 81& tii¢ &ppoviac. 


Fr. 98 


Tardieu (Lewy”, p. 680) considers this fragment ‘‘dubious.”’ (It is cited neither 
by Kroll nor Lewy.) Bieler, however, (Boethius, loc. cit., ad not.), suggests a 
possible Chaldean origin: ‘‘hexameter alios ignotus ex oraculo quodam 
Chaldaico fortasse sumptus est.’’ Des Places (p. 139) thinks the ‘‘sense’’ of the 
fragment is close to that of frr. 94 and 130. 

2. dvBpdc tepod Séuac: Cf. déuac, frr. 163 and 224. Des Places thinks the use 
of this term further affirms a possible Chaldean origin for this fragment (despite 
Tardieu’s objection). See ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 326. 

ai®épec: Perhaps an allusion to the ethereal raiments which make up the vehi- 
cle of the soul. Cf. fr. 62 and notes. 


Fr. 99 


1-2. (thy yéveowv) Oncedetv: Cf. copatt Ontedcuca, fr. 110; Synesius, De in- 
somn., 139 c:-Bfjoca yap xatiodcn tov mp@tov Blov eBedrovetiie dvtl tod Anredoat 
Sovheder (sc. 4 buy); H. 1(3), 571-574: xaréBav dd cot/ybovi Ontedout,/dvel 3e 
Orjoouc/yevduav SotAa. This ‘‘service’? and ‘‘enslavement’’ properly constitute 
two phases in the descent of the soul. See, e.g., Theiler, 1942, p. 32 = 1966, p. 
291; Cremer, p. 91 ff.; Geudtner, pp. 27-29; Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 186 and n. 
2; Lewy, p. 189 and n. 45. 

2-3, &8apder~ twiyévt: The soul which serves generation with an ‘‘untam- 
ed neck’’ does not yield to the temptations of material existence, i.e., it does not 
become enslaved by matter. Its reward is an immediate return to its Divine 
home after death. See Lewy, p. 189 and n. 45, 


Fr. 100 


2. adypnpa&v: Lewy (p. 297, n. 143, following the gloss of Proclus) translates 
this term as ‘‘arid.’’ Cf. Festugiére, Rép., III, p. 101, n. 2: ‘‘adypneds = evidé- 
ment ‘qui a perdu sa fraicheur, son éclat, qui est ternie, desséchée,’comme une 
femme stérile.’’ Des Places, however (p. 91), prefers a more ambiguous ‘‘sale,’’ 
noting that matter properly contains a humid element. 
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Fr. 101 


1. pbcews...attontov &yaAua.: In the context of Psellus, it is a matter of ap- 
paritions, in general, evoked during the theurgic rites. Cf., in this regard, adtéx- 
cote, fr. 142; Iambl., De myst., II.4: abtopavéw dyahyétev; IT.10: adtomtinc 
&yéhpata. See Cremer, pp. 45; 143-144. But the original Chaldean context may 
well have been a specific reference to Hecate, who is connected both with Nature 
and the moon. Cf., e.g., Proclus, Zn rem p., Il, 133, 1-18: lc viv 
gehyviaxiy...apatpav, év fj tis yevécews altian néans xat, ao prot tts lepdg Adyos, 
xo “abtontov &yahpa tic pUsews”’ mpoodduner; In Tim., III, 69, 15-16: aeAtvn wev 
atta tots Avytois tig icews, tO ‘‘aiitontov dyadpa’? obaa tig mnyatas ptcews. 
Lewy (pp. 98, n. 134; 271) connects this fragment with frr. 102-103 and 107 as 
interdictions against invoking Hecate ‘‘face to face,’’ in order to avoid attacks 
of demons (which Hecate controls; cf. fr. 91). Cf., also, Festugiére, Rép., TI, 
p. 77, n. 6; Tim., IV, p. 94 and n. 5. 


Fr. 102 


1. hyde tis pbsews mNYH: An allusion to Hecate as the ‘“‘source’’ of material 
generation or ‘‘Nature.’’ Cf., esp., the role of Hecate in frr. 51-54. 

2. pdciv/etwappévev: Here, ‘Nature’ and ‘‘Destiny’’ are equated. Cf. Pro- 
clus, In Tim., III, 271, 16-17: euBrébacar (ai duyat) ele...chy gba éEavtde 
eluapuévn ovvtértovaw; Synesius, H. 1(3), 603-608: ta xetpa pbarc/odx 
emiPedder,/B0ev omer ya,/od worpaia/xdrGare dviyxac/nadivopaov &yet. See Theiler, 
1942, pp. 33-34 = 1966, p. 291. In the context of the theurgic rites, “gazing” 
(éuBAédy) at ‘‘Nature/Destiny’’ (or Hecate) is to invite the danger of demonic 
attack. Cf. fr. 101 and notes; efpoppévov, fr. 103; efuapric, fr. 130; eiraptiy, fr. 
153. See, also, Lewy, p. 98, n. 134, 


Fr. 103 


1. suvavEjays: Cf. Proclus, De prov., 164, 8: ‘‘neque coaugeas fatum, cuius 
finis...”’ Kroll (p. 50, n. 1) reconstructs the Greek as: pS avvarkijons 16 
mempuuévov, ob tédog <oddév>. See, also, Lewy, p. 266, n. 23, who conjectures 
“Aiéng as the missing predicate noun. 

eluappévev: cj. Des Places (cf. fr. 102); thy eluappévny, codd. Thus, the oracle 
admonishes ‘‘not to increase’’ or ‘‘add to’’ the influence of demonic Destiny 
which infects all aspects of material creation or gtatc. 


Fr. 104 


1. ph mvedpa podtvyas: According to Westerink (Greek Comm. Phaedo, II, 
Damascius p. 193, note), only these three words belong to the Oracles and should 
come after fr. 105 with.the following reconstruction: CnAdv te pOdvov te/éxBare, 
pnde ppevt oBéooat, pi) mvedpe woAdvyc. Westerink argues that Psellus ‘‘may un- 
wittingly have added some extraneous material to the Oracles, as he did in other 
cases.’’ Des Places, however, notes that Proclus elsewhere attests to the second 
half of the verse (e.g., In rem p., II, 52, 5) as does Hermias (Jn Phaedrum, p. 130, 
28 ff.), and would thus keep the verse as is. See, ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 327 and testimonia 
to fr. 104, p. 92. In the context of the Oracles, nvedua is synonymous with Sxnua 
as aterm for the ‘‘vehicle”’ of the soul. The dynpo-nvedua, then, would be com- 
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prised of quasi-material accretions from the ether, sun, moon, and air. (Cf. fr. 
61. See, also, frr. 120, 128, 129, 158, 201 and notes.) The oracle warns against 
‘‘defiling’’ or ‘‘soiling’’ the vehicle; i.e., becoming totally immersed in matter 
(and thus subject to demonic temptation). This Chaldean expression is also 
familiar to Synesius: e.g., H. 1(3), 56: mveBua podtver; 547-548: xal media 
adou/dudduvtov, &vak; De insomn., 151 d: 4 pév (sc. buy) Artov, 7] 8 paAAov, cdc 
éxdotn bonis tbvetbynse 10 mvedua euddvvev. See Geudtner, pp. 13-15; Theiler, 
1942, p. 37 = 1966, p. 297; Hadot, Porphyre, 1, p. 187, n. 3; Lewy, p. 184 and 
n29:, 

1-2, wndé BaOdvys/tovxtxedov: cj. Kroll (and thus Lewy and Des Places) to 
fit the meter; t6 éx(nedov, codd. Kroll’s reconstruction is rejected by Westerink, 
ibid., who argues that the sentence is not a verse but only has the ‘‘look’’ of a 
hexameter and that it is peddvgg which properly ends the line (see preceding 
note). As for the terminology, énizedov is a geometric term borrowed from 
Pythagorean speculation. In Lewy’s words: ‘‘The...fragment...is explicable on 
the ground of the Pythagorean interpretation of the plane as the number 
three... The number three is in the Oracles the measure of the noetic and there- 
fore the purport of the oracular warning is that the mortal should not 
‘materialize’ his mental substance by extension into the realm of the somatic’’ 
(see p. 396 and notes 311-313). Cf. Proclus, Jn rem p., II, 52, 5 and In Tim., 
I, 146, 14-15, where éx(xedov is equated with material creation. Psellus, how- 
ever, understands this term as referring to the ‘‘luminous garment’’ (abyoetd7 
xttév) of the soul as distinct from the nvebua. But this subtlety is a Neoplatonic, 
not Chaldean, distinction. See, e.g., I. Hadot, Le Probléme du Néoplatonisme Alex- 
andrin, pp. 99-106. 


Fr. 105 


3. ppevi ph oBécat: Lewy (p. 265, n. 18) suggests as objects either tov d&yvov 
%owta, tov uyatov omwvOfipn (cf. fr. 44), or 16 huytis Supa (cf. fr. 112). Cf., also, 
fr. 45, where the descent to matter is said to ‘‘stifle’’ the ‘‘true love’’ of the 
Divine. Kroll, loc. cit., compares this fragment to the series of injunctions 
enumerated by Proclus in De prov., 175 (144, 16-18 B.): ‘‘Te ipsum videns, 
verere! et, iterum: Cognosce te ipsum! iam institit, et in aliis: Extra corpus esse 
te ipsum crede, et es!’’ Kroll believes this last injunction is drawn from the 
Oracles. Cf. comments of Westerink in notes to fr. 104, supra. 


Fr. 106 


1. toApnpé&e: In the context of Psellus, man is ‘‘impudent”’ because he deigns 
to comprehend the workings of Nature. (Cf. fr. 107; Lewy, p. 254, n. 98.) Lewy 
(p. 55, n. 175) suggests that the admonition was preceded by atyé (as in fr. 132). 
In Gnostic and Hermetic sources (as well as Numenius and some early passages 
of Plotinus), téAua generally describes the soul’s descent into matter as an am- 
bitious act of self-will. But as Dodds has shown, the later Plotinus, in reaction 
to Gnostic thinking, views the soul’s direct descent as an inner necessity, free 
of deliberate willfulness. See Dodds, Pagan and Christian, pp. 23-26; Festugiére, 
Rév., III, p. 83 ff.; Zandee, Terminology, pp. 26-28. 
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Fr. 107 


The oracle enumerates various types of divination, all of which are to be rejected 
in favor of theurgy. In Lewy’s words (p. 257): ‘‘As Iamblichus contends (e.g., 
De myst., IIT. 27-28; 31) theurgy is the only legitimate form of divination, as it 
is bound up with the apprehension of the noetic powers which are the real rulers 
of the Universe.’’ 

2. &AnBeins: ‘“Truth”’ is associated with the sun. See Lewy, p. 146 and n. 
293; cf. p. 49, n. 158, where Lewy cites examples of Apollo’s (=the sun’s) 
association with ‘‘truth.’’ 

3. pétpov hedtou xavdvacg auvabpotasag: Cf. Proclus, Jn Tim., I, 202, 17: 
Hetp@v Spdpov jedtov xavovac svvabpotouc. Festugiére, Tim., I, p. 261, n. 1, 
understands xavévag as referring specifically to astronomical or chronological 
“‘tables.”’ 

4. diSlep BovAy matpdg: Gf. dxudds Bovdy (of the Father), fr. 37; Bovdate 
apbéyxtorg (of the Father), fr. 77; matpdg meOyvidr Bovdg, fr. 81. Cf, also, 
<mnpwtiatov matpd¢> di8tov vo, fr. 22. 

5. potGov: Cf., esp., dof, fr. 56 and notes, for parallels. 

6. dotéptov xponépeupa: Cf. ibid., fr. 64. The entire verse is cited verbatim 
by Proclus, In Tim., III, 124, 31 in conjunction with fr. 64. 

8. ob Buctev omAdyyveov xtA.: Cf. Synesius, De insomn., 135 c, who cites this 
verse verbatim as a éytov. 

9. gebye: Common to the Oracles. Cf. frr. 130, 134, 213. 

10. eboeBing tepov mapa&Sercov: A reference to the Chaldean abode of the 
blessed. Cf., esp., mapéSetoov, fr. 165 and notes. 

11. dpetn: ‘Virtue”’ is an appellation of the moon. Cf. d&petig, fr. 52; Lewy, 
p. 221 and n. 181. 

sepia: ‘‘Wisdom”’ is associated with the planet Mercury. See Lewy, p. 221 
and notes 183 and 184. 

ebvor.ta: ‘Good order’’ is an attribute of the fixed stars. See Lewy, p. 221 
and n. 182. 


Fr, 108 


2. abpBodre: These ‘‘symbols’’ are equivalent to the “‘tokens’’ (ow8jyata; cf. 
frr. 2, 109) as voces mysticae. This expression also designates the sacred materia 
(e.g., stones, herbs, scents) handled by the theurgist during some of the Chal- 
dean rites. In this regard, cf. Psellus, P.G., 122, 1132 a; Proclus, De Magia, p. 
151, 10 ff.; Bidez. For further details, see discussion in Introduction. 

matpixds voog: Here, the Father or Highest God. Cf. ibid., fr. 39; matpixd¢ 
vows, fr. 109. 

Zonetpev xat& xéapov: ‘“‘Sown in the cosmos,”’ the symbola can be equated 
with the Platonic Forms (and thus with the Iynges; cf. frr. 76-78). In addition, 
these ‘‘symbols”’ are also said to be ‘‘sown in the soul’’ (as voces mysticae). Cf. 
Proclus, In Tim., I, 211, 1-2: ovpPéroig dpprrors tév Oediv, & tHv huxdv 6 mathe 
evéonetpev adtaic; Psellus, P.G., 122, 1141 a: LbpBora marpixds vdoc eomerpe tate 
puyoig, See Festugiére, Tim., II, p. 32, n. 1. Cf., also, Zomapro, fr. 28; 
évéoretpev, fr. 39 and notes. 

3. t& vonté: The ‘‘intelligibles’’ are the Ideas. Cf. ibid., frr. 8, 31, 40. 

xaddn &ppasta: Descriptive of the Ideas. Cf., e.g., Philo, De Opif., 71: t&¢ 
(Béxs Oexakuevoc, smepSiAAovta xd&kAAn. See Lewy, p. 191 and n. 55. The 
vocabulary goes back to Plato, e.g., Phaedrus, 250 b-d. 
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Fr. 109 


1. v6 OéAetv: Cf. vd O€Acw xatéveuse, fr. 22 (but here, as an act of the Father); 
Cremer, p. 98 and n. 506. 

Tatpexds vous: Cf. frr. 39 and 108. 

2. AnOnG¢: i-e., the ‘‘forgetfulness’’ of the soul after it has ‘‘fallen’’ into the 
body. Cf. éx A#Ons, fr. 171. The image is common, going back to Plato, e.g., 
Phaedrus, 248 c; 250 a. See Lewy, p. 190 and n. 53 for numerous parallels in 
a variety of sources. 

pia: Analogous to the cvvOjuata/cbuBora as well as to the lep@ Adyw of fr. 
110. Cf. Psellus’ commentary, loc. cit.: ovvéatn yap 1 buxi and tHv fepdv Adywov 
xat t&v Befwv svpBdrov. 

3. matptxed cvvOjuatos axyvou: Cf., esp., tprddo¢ odvOquc, fr. 2, as a possible 
allusion to the triadic nature of the Highest God. ‘‘Remembering”’ or ‘‘focus- 
ing’ on this token ( = &vO0¢ vob? cf. notes to fr. 110) serves as an anagogic device 
to prod the soul upward. See further discussion in Introduction. 


Fr. 110 


1. poxiis 6xerSv: i.e., the ‘‘channel’’ or solar ‘‘ray’’ on which the soul both 
descends into the body and then ascends on high during the theurgic rites. Cf., 
esp., Gumvplots dxetoic, fr. 2; dxetév, fr. 66. This term is also analogous to both 
dxtivac, fr. 34 and adydc, fr. 115. Cf. Lewy, p. 189 and n. 45. 

1-2. Ev teve téEer/éxt caw: For the later Neoplatonists, the term tétc is used 
interchangably with setpé (cf. fr. 203; Bidez, C.M.A.G., IV, 1928, p. 144 and 
n. 1; Dodds, Proclus: El. Th., pp. 208-209). Lewy (p. 190, n. 47) sees these two 
prepositional phrases as referring, respectively, to the initial descent of the soul 
via the ether, sun, moon, and air (cf. fr. 61) and to the Ethereal order where 
the soul desires to return. In this latter sense, Lewy (tbid.) understands uepi¢ in 
fr. 158 as referring to the té&fi¢ where the soul ascends. See, also, Geudtner, p. 
73 and n. 316; Tardieu, ‘‘Oracles chaldaiques,’’ pp. 200-201. Cf., also, Disc. 
8-9, NHC VI, 52,7-8, where téft¢ refers to the ‘‘order’’ of the tradition, under- 
stood here as the proper ‘‘order’’ of ascent through the eighth and ninth 
spheres, or highest levels of spiritual attainment. 

2. smpartt Ontedonsa: Cf. (vhy yéveow) Ontevew, fr. 99 and notes. 

<bnéBn xat nag >: cj. Lewy, p. 189, n. 45, based on Psellus’ paraphrase. 

3. ab@tg: In Tardieu’s view (‘‘Oracles chaldaiques,’’ pp. 203-204), this term 
(analogous to xéAtw) underscores the ‘‘renewal,’’ ‘‘rebirth,’’ and ‘‘regenera- 
tion’’ of the soul. 

tep@ Adyep: Psellus (/oc. cit.) equates this term with the &vOo¢ vod as 4 SnAotépa, 
Sivas tis huxiis. If this equation is valid, then the function of the &vOog vod (as 
a ‘‘sacred word”’ or synthéma; cf. dvoua oevov, fr. 87) must, in some sense, be 
theurgic (and not solely contemplative, as suggested in fr. 1). See detailed 
discussion in Introduction. 

Epyov: i.e., the sacred activity of the theurgist. Cf. %oya, frr. 66 and 133. 
Psellus (Joc. cit.) specifically understands here the material rites (tav SAixdv 
tedetév) aimed at purifying the vehicle of the soul: oleta: yap xaBalpecbor thy 
doxiy ABors xat ndoug xat enwdatc, xal edtpoxov elvat npdc thy dvéBaotv. Thus, it 
is both ‘‘word’’ and ‘‘action’’ which prods the soul upward. Cf., in this regard, 
Tambl., De myst., 11.11: 4 tv Epywv tév dpprtov xal née mkaav vénatw Oeonpends¢ 
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évepyoupévey tehectoupyla i te tav voodpevenv tots Beots pdvov cuuBddwy dqbéyxteov 
Sivaprs evrtOnaw thy Oeovpyixty Evewatv. 

4, naprjxOn: Tardieu (‘‘Oracles chaldaiques,’’ p. 201) suggests that this term 
properly conveys the sense of ‘‘de-rangement’’ (xapévown) or ‘‘de-viation’’ 
(mapéxBacte) as found frequently in various Gnostic sources with regard to the 
‘‘fall”” of the soul. Cf. Des Places, ‘‘Notes,”’ p. 327, who continues to prefer his 
translation of ‘‘a été produite,’’ contra Tardieu. 

5. &vaotnshpevos: cj. Tardieu (ibid.) as a probable gloss on the part of 
Psellus. But Des Places, ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 327, still prefers the reading divev xpiseors 
as attested in Vaticani graeci, V, 1026, f° 227 v° and v, 573, f° 96 v°. Migne reads 
(mistakenly?) dvaxtnodwevoc. 

Br& tv tedeotixdy Epyev: i.e., the various material rites of a theurgic in- 
itiation. See, esp., Lewy, Exc. X, pp. 495-496. 


Fr. 111 


1. eStpoyov 52 +d voepdv: In the context of Proclus, the ‘‘intellectual faculty”’ 
of the soul is ‘‘well-wheeled”’ in terms of its ability to ‘‘revolve’’ around the In- 
telligible through various ‘‘perfective’’ means of intellection. Psellus, on the 
other hand, uses the expression edtpoxov in connection with the vehicle of the 
soul and its ascent (see supra, notes to Upyov, fr. 110). 

2. xévtpey émtanépywv: An allusion to the sun as the “‘center’’ (cf. xévtpov, 
fr. 70) or ‘‘heart’’ (cf. xpading, fr. 58) of the planetary spheres and, thus, the 
“‘center’’ of the anagogé as well. In Tardieu’s words, the sun functions as a 
“veritable dwayuyets.’’ See ‘Oracles chaldaiques,’’ p. 204, where Tardieu 
compares Gos. Truth, NHC I, 45,36-39 (although here, the solar imagery is 
applied to Christ). Cf., also, fr. 174 re the ‘‘seven-rayed god.’’ The literary 
model, however, is Id. 23, 429 ff.: "Avtihoxog 8° Ex xat modd paAov Zavve xévtpw 
émonépywv. See Festugiére, Tim., III, p. 358, n. 2; Lewy, p. 195 and n. 75, who 
equates émonépywv with éxtportav otBapndév, fr. 2; Theiler, 1942, p. 20, n. 
6 = 1966, p. 276, n. 87. 

gwtds xeA&dovtos: Here, a reference to the sun. But cf. ibid., fr. 2, where 
this expression apparently refers to the ‘‘rushing’’ sound of the celestial spheres. 


Fr. 112 


1. puxiig B&Oeg &Bpotov: Equivalent to the ‘‘eye of the soul.’’ See Lewy, 
p. 169 and n. 388; cf. dupa doxic, frr. 1; 213. Psellus, however, loc. cit., 
understands this expression as referring to the ‘‘triple powers’’ or ‘‘faculties’’ 
of the soul; i.e., af voepat, at Siavontixai, af Sobxotixai. Psellus’ explanation 
derives from Proclus. Cf. Exe. chald., III; p. 193, 1 Pitra, where duyig Bao is 
similarly interpreted in terms of these three faculties. 

éppate m&vea: Again, an allusion to the ‘‘eye of the soul.’’ According to 
Lewy, the hyperbolic névta (in an anagogic context), ‘‘is intended...to hinder 
the formation of any concrete association”’ (see pp. 373-374 and notes 235-239, 
where Lewy cites numerous parallels to this ‘‘eye of the soul’’ expression in a 
variety of sources). Cf., also, fr. 1, where the &v0o¢/p)6E vod terminology similar- 
ly alludes to an immediate, intuitive apprehension of the Divine, free of concrete 
images. In Psellus’ interpretation, dupata refers to the ywwatixal évépyetat of the 
three soul faculties cited supra. Psellus goes on to say that the ‘‘eye’’ is the 
obpuBohov yvacews. 
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2. éxnétacov &vw: Analogous to éxtelvas vodv, fr. 128; cf. teva xevedv voov, 
fr. 1. See Lewy, p. 170. The metaphor is also found, e.g., in C.H. X.5: 
dvaner&aat hudv tobs tod d¢0aduods; Philo, De Plant., 58: t@ dravotag dupare...del 
dvanentapéven xal ebOutevaac BAémovtt. For Psellus, the faculties of the soul are 
“*stretched’’ towards Christ. 


Fr. 113 


2. xph SE yaAwwdout puyxrv: ic., to keep the passions in check. Cf. 
ocpatoc...uéya BolGovta yaAwa, fr. 213. 

3. dopa ph eyxipayg yOovi Svapdpep: Cf. Synesius, De insomn., 140 c: wéxprc 
byxdpog 1 pehavavyet (cf. pedavouyéa, fr. 163) xol duuevedel (cf. dugixvepys, fr 
163) yeop; H. 1(3), 660-661: péxprg éyxtipoq (sc. #4 buxh)/pbovepe pepidr. The 
fragment refers to the soul’s entrapment in matter. Lewy (p. 172, n. 402, follow- 
ing Lydus), cites Plato, Phaedo, 81 c as the locus classicus, Geudtner (p. 13, n. 59, 
following Wuensch), prefers Phaedrus, 253 ff. 

oaw8y: Cf. cya cadets, fr. 128. 


Fr. 114 


2. Bamttaetean: The image is common. Cf., e.g., C.H. XII.2: shpatos yap 
avvdétov Sonep xopol Cover H te Avy xat 4 Hdova, cig Bg EuBaou H box Banriteron; 
Synesius, Dio, 6, 1129 B: 1d év Adyorg xcAXog...00 Babiverar mode Thyv oud 
eu Banciter cov voodv tails doxd-taig Suvdpect. See, also, Lewy, p. 277 and notes 76-77 
for additional parallels; Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 404 and n. 2. 

x8ovds otetpots: Analogous to xSoviow nabéwv, fr. 213. 


Fr. 115 


1. xph ce omebSery mpdg vd dog xtA.: Cf. Iambl., De myst., 11.6: tobs ert 10 
moe onevdovtac; Synesius, H. 1(3), 687: é¢ tov dxndi/Acpaiva. (cf. Tapdadersov, fr. 
165) natpdc/onevtdw...; M. Victorinus, H. II. 46: ‘‘Propero, si iubes redire, 
nostri salvator, deus.’’ Cf., also, 6emn, Ap. Jas., NHC I, 7,10-12; 37-38; Tv. 
Trac., NHC I, 123,5-11, and the famous Valentinian Gnostic formula—nov 
onevSouev—Exc. Theod. 70.2. The theme of ‘‘haste’’ to the Divine world is acon- 
stant in the religious traditions of this period and parallels the theme of “‘flight.”” 
Cf. forms of gebyeuv, in frr. 107, 130, 134, 213. The locus classicus is Plato, Theat., 
176 a-b: xpi...pevyew Su té&yLota. See, also, Lewy, p. 171 and n. 396; Cremer, 
p. 80; Geudtner, p. 71; Hadot, Marius Victorinus, II, p. 1074; Tardieu, ‘‘Oracles 
chaldaiques,’’ p. 203. 

onevdetv: Cf. ibid., fr. 134; oxeb8ovta, fr. 6; omevdouor, fr. 116. 

eos: Cf. forms of pac, passim. 

atyas: Cf. ibid., fr. 213; adyis, fr. 35. Festugiére, Rév., II, p. 59, n. 1 sug- 
gests athéc; similarly, Theiler, 1942, p. 35= 1966, p. 294. Cf. addy, fr. 202. 

2. nohbv ésoapévy vebv: According to Lewy (p. 180 and n. 14; cf. p. 171, 
n, 396), ‘‘Intellect’”’ is the ‘‘first constituent of the soul,’’ followed by “will,” 
and ‘‘Eros,’’ which are contained in vots. Cf., esp., frr. 44 and 94. As for moby, 
Des Places translates ‘‘multiple;’’ Festugitre (Rév., III, p. 59), ‘‘puissant.”’ 
Griffiths (CR, 25, 1975, pp. 241-242, following Merkelbach), would subsititute 
zopév for xoAtv. Although this reading is plausible, forms of topd¢ are not attested 
elsewhere in the extant fragments, whereas forms of nods are frequent. Cf., 
also, ésadevov, fr. 2; ésackpevos, fr. 42. 
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Fr. 116 


1. Bpotots tots cép0 vootaty: i.e., those who think in terms of sensible rather 
than intelligible realities. Lewy (p. 278, n. 80; cf. pp. 170-171 and n. 395) iden- 
tifies the c&ps veodvtes with the girocdpatot of Plato, Phaedo, 68 c, who are ‘‘in- 
capable’’ of ppovety dbdvta xal Peta (cf. Tim., 90 c). 

2. yupvijtes: The ‘‘naked’’ soul is one that is free of its material accretions 
(or vehicle), The image is common. Cf., e.g., Proclus, In Ale., 63 [138,18 Cr.] 
W.,; 83 [180,2 Cr.] W.; Plotinus, Enn. 1.6.7.7; C.H. 1.26; X.17; XII.6; Pr. 
Paul, NHC I, 14,35-36; Ap. Jas., NHC I, 20,30-32:3wq or kaak” agnoy. 
For a general discussion, see Rist, Plotinus, pp. 188-198. 

divw omebdousr mpd bwos: Cf., esp., fr. 115, v. 1. 


Fr. 117 


_ 3. owhopevar St’ e%j¢ &Axig: Here, ‘‘strength” refers to the divine ‘‘soul 
spark’’ or ‘‘flower/flame of mind’’ which has the power of theurgically uniting 
the soul to God and thus effecting its ‘‘salvation.’’ In the context of Proclus, on- 
ly certain exceptional individuals can be ‘‘saved’’ via this divine éAxy (cf., 
similarly, fr. 118). In terms of the Chaldean tradition, these ‘‘more vigorous 
natures’’ (to borrow Proclus’ phrase) would be the class of §eovpyot. Cf. Proclus, 
In rem p., II, 120, 3-4: &ndodv qyets ye proowev thy Bi EF[g dAxtic ele Deods dveracty 
Hig toradcns duyxis; ibid., 112, 21-25: xal poyty Zxwv aedpatos Sxepopdaav xal medg 
tO dive Bremer exirmdetav xal Bt? Fic dAxiic, xara 16 Adyiov, xwprlouevav dnd trav 
Shiny dpycvev xal el¢ td divavtes 6004 tod obpavod ywpodoav. See Lewy, p. 194 
and n. 67: ‘‘In these passages, &Axy means the noetic power of the soul delivered 
from matter.”’ 


Fr. 118 


2. onéppa: Cf. Synesius, H. 1(3), 559-561: Lov onépya pépw/... omwOijpa véou; 
580-581: ote nioav/EoPecev dAxdv; 597-598: onéoua..../abbwv év tud; De insomn., 
138 c: td voepdv év fyiv onépua. This ‘‘intellectual seed,’’ ‘‘strength,”’ or 
“‘spark,’’ then, is that divine element within, which is freed once the vehicle of 
the soul is purified. It is this element ( = the &vO0¢/pA6E vod; dupa buys) which 
has the power to elevate the soul as well as ultimately unite or ‘‘bind’’ it to God. 
See, esp., Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 183, n. 4; Geudtner, pp. 50-53. 

3. phoug yvapispa: According to Geudtner (p. 52), this expression is 
equivalent to the ovvOijiata/aspBohe. Lewy, however (p. 242 and n. 56), equates 
it with onueia; i.e., those ‘‘signs’’ which precede the apparition of a deity during 
the theurgic rites. Cf. dAnQéc ofa, fr. 90 and notes; Iambl., De myst., 11.3: 
yrupiauata Sev xat Soupdveov; ITL.2: tk &AnOive ywwpicwata (here, as with 
Synesius, in connection with dream divination). 

4. big dAxiic: Cf., esp., 5.’ fg &Axic, fr. 117 and notes. 


Fr. 119 


1. vod abyoerSotcg scpatoc: i.e., the ‘‘vehicle’’ of the soul. See fr. 120 and 
notes. Although both Hierocles and Psellus (e.g., P.G., 122, 1137 c; see fr. 104 
and notes) distinguish between a ‘‘luminous’’ and ‘‘pneumatic’’ vehicle of the 
soul, this distinction is Neoplatonic, not Chaldean, in origin. See Dodds, Pro- 
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clus: El. Th., p. 320. See, also, Iambl., De myst., III.11; 14; V.26, where the 
terms adyoeiSoic and alfepédes are used in connection with both mvetua and dx- 
nya, but without the precision of Proclus. See Cremer, pp. 136-139. 

sig ty bAtxév poduapey: Cf. fr. 104: pr mveBpa wodtvys. 

2. té&v tep@yv xaBappdov: The vehicle of the soul is purified via various ‘‘ma- 
terial’”’ rites. Cf., e.g., Psellus, P.G., 122, 1132 a: 6 88 XadBattog odx Hag gnalv 
Hysts dvéveadon mpdc Gedy, ef wh Svvapdaoper vd ie huxtis Syma Sie tov Sdixdv 
tedetév. See discussion in Introduction. 

4. Qeocvvdétou &AxAg: Hierocles, loc. cit., equates this expression with Atos 
uyiig. (See Lewy, p. 194 and n. 66.) Both expressions allude to the unfettered 
“soul spark’’ free of its vehicle. Once this stage of the ascent is achieved, the 
soul’s ‘‘strength,”’ ‘‘spark,’’ ‘‘flower/flame of mind’’ can theurgically unite (or 
“‘bind’’) with God. Cf., similarly, frr. 117 and 118 and discussion in Intro- 
duction. 


Fr. 120 


2. poy tig Aexcdv Synps: ie., the quasi-material ‘‘vehicle’’ of the soul made 
up of accretions from the ether, sun, moon, and air (see fr. 61). Although Lewy 
(p. 178, n. 7) accepts this fragment as genuine, he notes that Kroll (p. 47) 
doubted the existence of an authentic Chaldean text containing the word éynpe. 
But the use of this term (plus the doctrine associated with it) can be confidently 
assumed for the Chaldean tradition. See discussion in Introduction and cf. frr. 
104, 128, 129, 158, 210 and notes. 


Fr. 121 


142. 4 éumédaors/épmeAdous: In the context of Proclus, ‘‘approaching”’ is 
the fourth degree of prayer and precedes the fifth and final degree of tvworg 
“‘union’’). The first three degrees are yw@atc (‘‘knowledge’’), oixeiwarg (‘‘at- 
traction’’), and svvapt (‘‘contact’’). These five degrees are part of the ascent 
process and are based on a similar doctrine in Iambl., De myst., V. 26, where 
three degrees of prayer are mentioned; i.e., ovvaywydv, ovvdetuxdv (cf. Oe0- 
auvdétov, fr. 119), and 4 &ppntos Evware. Dillon (Lamblichi Fragmenta, p. 411, n. 
1) suggests that Iamblichus’ theory of prayer may have had a Chaldean origin, 
but admits the impossibility of ‘secure evidence on this point.”’ See, also, 
Lewy, pp. 173-174 and n. 406; Bremond, ‘‘Un Texte de Proclus,’’ pp. 448-462. 

2. c@ mupl yap Bpdteg xtA.: Des Places’ text inadvertently omits 6e68ev from 
this line, although Des Places correctly translates ‘‘de Dieu’’. (See ‘‘Notes,’’ 
p. 328, where Des Places now makes the appropriate correction in the text.) 
According to Lewy (pp. 173-174 and n. 406), ‘‘fire,”’ “‘light,’’ and “‘god”’ in this 
line all refer to Aion and not, contra Proclus, to the “‘light of the gods’’ in general. 
Thus the fragment describes, in Lewy’s words, ‘‘the movement of the cognizer 
towards the noetic goal.”’ Although ‘‘fire’” and “‘light,”’ in the Oracles, can refer 
specifically to the ‘‘intelligible light’’ of the Highest God and/or Aion (cf. 9é&¢ 
and zip in frr. 3, 5, 6, 49, 59, 115; see, also, Geudtner, pp. 66, n. 277; 77), 
these terms can also refer to the apparitions of various gods evoked during autop- 
lic experiences. In this regard, cf. the use of p&¢ and nip in frr. 145-148. Thus, 
Lewy’s interpretation, which is based on Theos. 13, 10 ff. (in Dodds’ words, “a 
very weak’? Chaldean source; see ‘‘New Light,’ p. 266 = Lewy”, p. 695) is 
problematic. 
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Fr. 122 


1. 4 88 tv ayyéAwy epic: i.e., the angelic order is one of the ‘‘chains”’ 
linking various aspects of the cosmos. Cf. &yyedix@ xopw, fr. 138; wepts, fr. 158; 
téEtc, frr. 24, 110; cetpé, fr. 203. 

2. chy poxty géyyouga mupt: i.e., once the soul is filled with ‘‘divine fire”’ 
it is no longer weighed down by matter. This anagogic function of the angelic 
order parallels that of fr. 123. 

3-4. tod &ypé&vtou mupéc: In later Neoplatonic interpretation, the &xpavtor 
made up a specific class of angels who dwelled permanently in the supermun- 
dane regions. See Lewy, p. 261, n. 8. 

4-5. obx éxpouerton cig thy bAvahy &caklav: Forms of foitety (in connection 
with matter) are common in the Oracles. See, esp., fr. 56 and notes to por for 
parallels. 

5. ouvantetat: For Proclus, ‘‘contact’’ (cvvapy) is the third degree of prayer. 
See notes to fr. 121. 


Fr. 123 


1. &pvyy: The notion of ‘‘mixing/unmixing”’ intellect/soul and matter (in 
both cosmological and soteriological contexts) is familiar to Platonism, 
Hermeticism, and Gnosticism alike. See Zandee, Terminology, p. 22, for several 
parallels. Cf. Jonas, Gnostic Religion, p. 58 ff. 

2. nvedpatt Bepyd: In the context of Proclus, ‘‘heat’’ and ‘‘breath’’ are 
anagogic powers. Cf., similarly, Hermias, In Phaedrum, 197, 2 C: Oéppnv yap 
xaAEt thy dvaywyov Sdvayiv. See, also, Proclus, Exc. chald., I; 193,14-15 P., 
where ‘‘heat’’ and ‘‘cold’’ are contrasted in an anagogic context: t@ Spud 
rposdpduwpev, tO bvxpdv exquydvtes. See, also, Iambl., De myst., 11.6; Cremer, 
pp. 50-51. Elsewhere in the Oracles, ‘‘heat’’ and ‘‘breath’’ are associated with 
the World Soul (or Hecate) as the source of life. Cf., esp., frr. 35, 53. 

3. xoupifouga: i.e., to “‘lighten’’ the soul from the weight of matter so that 
it is free to ascend. This fragment as a whole may well allude to a breathing 
technique of some sort. Cf. frr. 124, 130 and notes. See Lewy, p. 278 and n. 81. 


Fr. 124 


1. poxts éEwortpes: Psellus, loc. cit., rightly adds: &m6 the swpwatixiie pbaecs. 

&v&rveot: A possible allusion to a breathing technique as a means of suppress- 
ing the senses. Cf., e.g., Adtthras Liturgy (ed. Meyer), p. 7: &\xe (cf. Ehxoveat, fr. 
130) dnd wav dxtiver mvedua (cf. mvebuatt, fr. 123) 7’ dvacndv, 6 dbvaca:, xal 5by 
seavtov dvaxougiGonevov (cf. xovgiCovea, fr. 123) xat dxepPaivovta cic Koc, ote ce 
Soxetv péoov tod dépog elvar. Cf., also, C.H. XIII.7: éntoracat tlc 
sautov...xaté&pynoov tod cwpatos tac alabyaetc. 

edAutor: i.e., ‘‘free’’ from material constraints and thus able to ascend. Lewy 
(p. 206, n. 124) understands this term to mean that ‘‘the purified soul is easily 
attracted by the ray of the sun.’’ Cf. Proclus, Exc. chald., Tl; 193,15-16 P.: 
zxopev evAutov dddv etc dvéhevaw. Tlathp 6dnyet, mupdg dd0b¢ dvanrdbacBbot. Cf., 
also, etAuta péyyn, fr. 125 and notes. 
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Fr. 125 


1. & Big éxéxetva: i.e., the Second or Demiurgic Intellect. Cf. fr. 169 and 
notes. 

3. eBdura géyyn: Here, according to Lewy (p. 119, n. 201), synonymous 
with of éuefAtxtot xepavvot (cf. frr. 35 and 36) as a designation for the Ideas. Des 
Places, however (p. 142, following Jahn), suggests a reference to the stars. 


Fr. 126 


2. mupodv &véwooa: An allusion to the ‘‘kindling’’ of the ‘‘soul spark’’ or 
“flower/flame of mind.’’ Cf. mupaods dxpatoug, fr. 130; todg nvpsods dvarrovoat 
sods dvayeryous, fr. 190; Synesius, H. 1(3), 124: émt aodg nupaotc. See Lewy, p. 
261,n.7d. 


‘ 


Fr. 127 


1. &xdAdotw puyg: Lewy (p. 171, n. 400) agrees with Psellus’ interpretation 
that the ‘“‘unformed soul’? is dxAovotétny and xaBapwtdtyy (cf. éx xabapiis buxiic, 
fr. 213) but not that it is duéppetov and ddtaténwtov . 

mupds ‘via tetvov: Psellus interprets the ‘‘reins of fire’’ correctly as tH¢ 
corabeng pvyxiic tio Geoupyix7ic éott Cwiig 1) etAvtos (cf. etAutot, fr. 124) evépyera 
dvatelvovas tov voiv tov mbpwov ele abtd td Oetov pac. Cf. éxtetvag miptov vobv, fr. 
128; tetvou xevedv véov, fr. 1. Cf., also, 16 tapcdv tod nupdc, fr. 85, as an expres- 
sion equivalent to mupd¢ jwia. The locus classicus of this imagery is that of the 
charioteer in Plato, Phaedrus, esp. 246 and 253. See Lewy, p. 171 and n. 398. 


Fr. 128 


1. éxtelvag mupiov vodv: Cf. véov tavaod tava phoyi and teva xevedv véov, 
fr. 1 and notes; nupdc fvla tetvov, fr. 127 and notes. The ‘‘fiery intellect’’ of this 
fragment, then, is the equivalent to the ‘‘flower/flame of mind”’ and ‘‘spark of 
soul” (cf. fr. 44). See Lewy, p. 169 and n. 387; Hadot, Porphyre, I. p. 296 and 
ne Be 

2. Epyov én’ edoeBing: According to Psellus, af tév tedetéav £0051; i.e., the 
theurgic rites. Cf., in this sense, pya, frr. 66 and 133; épyov, fr. 110. Cf., also, 
edoeBing, fr. 107. 

pevatév: ‘Flowing’ is characteristic of matter. Cf., esp., pevord, fr. 134; 
édftov, fr. 186. See, also, Iren., Adv. Haer., 1.5.5: dnd tod xexvuévou xat pevotod 
vie Ang; Trt. Trac., NHC I, 104,4: feyan erzete (as cited by Tardieu, 
“Oracles chaldaiques,”’ p. 218). 

capa cadets: In Lewy’s interpretation (p. 216 and notes 157-158, following 
Psellus), it is a matter of ‘‘saving’’ the fleshly ‘‘body’’ from disease or demonic 
infection (and not an allusion to some form of corporeal ‘‘resurrection’’ in the 
Judeo-Christian sense as Kroll, loc. cit., had suggested). In this regard, cf. 
Synesius, H. 1(3), 544-546: xal copa shou/dprepec, ExPpaite/&Batov aBarg; 2(4), 
275-276: Depa 52 odtor/xabapov vodawv. But, elsewhere, Synesius uses the word 
apa to designate the vehicle of the soul; e.g., De insomn., 136 a: odya mpatov 
huxic. Cf. 16 abyoe8ic odiua, fr. 120. Cf., also, the subsequent lines to the 
hymns of Synesius cited supra; 1(3), 547-548: xat mveGya shov/duddvveov, divak (cf. 
uh mvedua wodrdvys, fr. 104); 2(4), 277-278: nvedpa BE acslor/xalapdv dBac. See, 
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also, o@(ete nepiBAnua, fr. 129 (which the emperor Julian equates with sépatx) 
and the use of et8wAov in fr. 158. With this evidence, then, the oracle may well 
be advising ‘‘to save’’ the vehicle of the soul and not the fleshly ‘‘body’’ as such. 
And so Geudtner, pp. 20-24; cf. Theiler, 1942, p. 37=1966, pp. 296-297; 
Hadot, Porphyre, I, pp. 342-344 and n. 11. Such a position would accord with 
Tamblichus; see discussion in Introduction. One might also compare Marsanes, 
NHC X, 5,15-16, where ‘‘the entire defilement’’ (1xW2M THPq) is said to be 
“‘saved.’’ Although, as Pearson suggests (Nag Hammadi Codices IX and X, notes 
ad loc.), ‘‘defilement’’ here may allude to the ‘‘sense-perceptible world’”’ 
(alcOntd¢ xda,10¢) as a whole (which in lines 24-26 is specifically said to be 
“worthy of salvation’’), it may also refer to the ‘“‘soul garments’ 
(N2BCW M‘pyxH) mentioned in lines 7-8. (In this regard, cf., again, fr. 104: 
ut meta yodtvas. The verb poAtvet is the equivalent of the Coptic xw2M.) 
Thus, in both instances, the notion of ‘‘defilement’’ can be connected with the 
“‘vehicle’’ of the soul (as mvedue or the ‘‘soul garments’’ of Marsanes). If this con- 
nection is valid, then the ‘‘salvation’’ of the soul’s vehicle would be a doctrine 
common to both. On this notion, see further infra. 


Fr. 129 


3. omtere xat vd...cepiBAnua Bpdtecov: Here, the reference more clearly 
refers to ‘‘saving’’ the vehicle of the soul (contra Lewy, who again thinks in terms 
of ‘‘saving the mortal body”’ in a medical sense; see p. 214 and n. 151 and his 
similar interpretation of fr. 128). Cf., in this regard, C.H. X. 17-18, where the 
terms meo{Bokatov, évdbvata, xet&va, and mved.e are all used to describe the mate- 
rial vestitures (or ‘‘vehicle’’) of the soul. Cf., also, Proclus, Zi. Th., prop. 209: 
yUtavev évvrotépwv. Although in the context of Julian, owpweta may have a 
fleshly, corporeal referent (and so the interpretation of Lewy; but cf. the use of 
oo in fr. 128), the xep(BAnua of this fragment must surely refer to the vehicle 
of the soul. See Geudtner, pp. 20-24; cf. Tardieu, ‘‘Oracles chaldaiques,’’ pp. 
202-203. See, also, the ‘‘soul garments’’ of Marsanes, as cited supra, fr. 128. The 
locus classicus of these ideas is Plato, Crat., 400 c: todtov 8& mepiBodov Exe, tva 
o@Cntat (in reference to the Orphic o@0.-o7j0 equation.) 

muxpas Ang: Cf. Cycet 82 pvyetv 10 mixpdv ydoc, Hipp., Elenchos, 5.10.2; p. 103, 
15 W. (as cited by Tardieu, ibid., p. 207, who also contrasts the ‘‘bitterness”’ 
of matter with the ‘‘sweetness’’—2A46; MNT2A6€—of the Father in various 
Valentinian sources). Cf., also, Plotinus, Enn. 11.3.17.24-25: Sdn¢...mixpaic xot 
Tixpd morobang. 


Fr. 130 


1. vorjsasat ta Epa tod matpdc: A reference to the intelligible perception of 
the Ideas. Cf., esp., Epya voficac, fr. 39 and notes, Lewy (p. 212, n. 142) suggests 
this line may have made up the first verse of the oracle and proposes the follow- 
ing reconstruction: deco: 8’ ab matpd¢ Epya vorjoacat ebAcBéovrat. (In the context 
of Proclus, however, the fragment is cited in the context of his discussion of 
Plato, Tim. 41 e ff., re the demiurgic creation of souls and their ‘‘star’’ vehicles 
prior to embodiment.) 

2. potpns ctuaprtiis to mtepdv pedyouoty dvadic: The literary model is Zi. 
4, 488: potpav 5’ of twa onul mepuyyévov Euyevor dvOpdiv. In the Oracles, it is the 
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theurgist who escapes Fate (cf. fr. 153). Cf., also, Proclus, De prov., 164,27-28; 
p. 130,15-16 B.: ‘‘Quicumque, aiunt, patris opera intelligentes reverendi fient, 
sortis fatalem alam effugiunt.’’ See Lewy, ibid.; Festugiére, Tim., V, p. 141 and 
notes 1-2; Theiler, 1942, p. 33 = 1966, p. 292. 

d&vatdéc: Elsewhere (cf. frr. 89, 135), descriptive of evil demons which, of 
course, pervade Nature/Destiny. 

4. év Oe@ xetveat: According to Lewy (p. 198, n. 88), analogous to Bedv &yEet, 
fr. 97, Thus, in both instances, @eé¢ (in Lewy’s interpretation) refers to Aion. 
(See Lewy, esp. p. 201 ff.) The expression ‘‘to rest in God’’ is common. Cf., 
e.g., Synesius, Dio, 7, 46 B; lambl., De myst., V.26; Plotinus, Enn. IV.2.1.9. 
Cf., also, Augustine, Conf. 1.1: ‘‘Donec requiescat in te,’’ and the 
eschatological ‘‘rest’’ (4vénavatc) of Marsanes, NHC X, 2,16. See Lewy, p. 197, 
n. 86; Cremer, p. 46 ff.; Geudtner, 76-77; Zandee, Terminology, pp. 33-38. Cf., 
also, the recent study of J. Helderman, Die Anapausis im Evangelium Veritatis, 
(Leiden, 1984). 

mupsevs &xpatous: An allusion to the noetic or intelligible ‘‘rays’’ of the 
Highest God, which correspond to the ‘‘flower/flame of mind”’ in the human 
soul. Cf. nupodv, fr. 126; cobs mupaods todg dvaywyots, fr. 190. 

#Axousat: Perhaps an allusion to a breathing technique of some sort. Cf. notes 
to événvoot, fr. 124. This verse is also repeated verbatim by Damascius (Comm. 
Phaedo 1, § 169, but substituting &Axovteg for {Axovant). Westerink (notes ad loc.) 
suggests that the proper sense here is that of ‘‘breathing,’’ ‘‘drinking,’’ or 
‘feeding’ on sunlight. 

5. éx mautpo0ev: Cf. matpdbev, fr. 37; <éx> macpdbev, fr. 77. 

6. éuxvpiov Spénetat xapmiov...dvOeg: The ‘‘flower of fiery fruits’’ is 
equivalent to the ‘‘flowering flames’’ (supra) as the noetic/empyrean source of 
the ‘‘flower/flame of mind.”’ Cf. dSpemtépevar mupdc &vO0c, fr. 37; Speddpevos voov 
&vOoc, fr. 49; Proclus, In Tim., II], 82,12: mAnpot 8€ tag huyds tHv éunvpiov 
xoprav; Exc. chald., 1; p. 192,20-21 Pitra: téAog 8€ tGv dvdduv 7 petovala tav 
Oclov xapxav; Synesius, H. 1(3), 639-641: muplev 8° Epyev/xat tide SiSou/udprvpa 
xapndv. As a whole, the fragment suggests that the ‘‘rest’’ in Aion prepares the 
“flower/flame of mind’? for the contemplative perception of the Highest God 
(such as described in fr. 1). See further discussion in Introduction. 


Fr. 131 


2. cov [latave: In the context of Damascius, a reference to Asclepius Paean. 
Lewy, however (p. 200, n. 102), suggests that a ‘‘paean’’ or hymn was sung 
by the ascending soul to praise the harmony of the universe. (Cf. éppoviay fr. 
97 and notes.) The singing of hymns (in both the ordinary and ‘‘ineffable’’ 
sense) is a common element in anagogic experiences. See discussion in Intro- 
duction. 


Fr. 132 


1. mot...évedetEato: This line constitutes fr. 191. 

2. oty’ Eye: In the context of Proclus, the initiate is counselled to be ‘‘silent’’ 
in the prescence of the ‘‘ineffable’’ order of the intelligible or Empyrean World. 
(See fr. 191 and notes.) ‘‘Silence’’ is not only the proper response of the initiate 
at this point, but characterizes the supercelestial realm as a whole. Cf., e.g., avy] 
cav natépwv, fr. 16 and notes. ‘‘Silence’’ (interspersed with prayers and/or 
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hymns) is also a common feature of both Hermetic and Gnostic patterns of as- 
cent. See, e.g., C.H. XIII.16; Disc. 8-9, NHC VI, 58,20-25; 59, 19-22; 60,1-5; 
Steles Seth, NHC VII, 127,13-16; Allogenes, NHC XI, 60,15-18. Cf., also, 
Synesius, Hi. 2(4), 82-86; Mithras Liturgy (ed. Meyer), pp. 9; 13; 21. 

poeta: Cf. Proclus, Jn Tim., II, 271, 24-25: xatd thy bedv adtav ohuny, Hy 
toig Exutéy “‘wtatatc’’ mapédocav. See Lewy, p. 177, n. 2, who suggests that this 
comment points to the existence of a ‘‘mystery cult’? in connection with the 
Chaldean rites. 


Fr. 133 


3. tepetc: Equivalent to 6 Qeoupydc. 

mupodg Epya: i.e., the theurgic operations. Here, perhaps, an epoptic experi- 
ence; cf. fr. 146 re the “‘fiery’’ apparitions of Hecate. Cf., also, mupig &p6ttov 
tpya, fr. 66. 

4. xdpott...déApng: Purifications via sea-water were widely practiced in Anti- 
quity. Marinus (Vita Procli, 18) tells us that Proclus indulged in numerous 
xaBapyot (both Orphic and Chaldean), including bathing in the sea at least once 
a month. Cf., also, Proclus, De Magia, 151,10-12 Bidez, where Proclus mentions 
purifications via mepippatvovtes QaAdtty and dopdéAte (‘sulphur’). 


Fr. 134 


2. unde onevderv: One ‘‘hastens’’ or ‘‘flees’’ to the world of light, not to the 
material world of darkness. Cf., esp., xpi omeddetv mpdc td gcog xth., fr. 115; 
Xpew pebyew, v. 5. Cf., also, undé xatw vetogs, frr. 163 and 164. 

ént pisogay xdcpxov: The material world is described as “‘light-hating”’ 
because it is the farthest removed from the intelligible world of light. Cf. 6 
proopars xdapoc, fr. 181; tov pehavavyéa xdopov, fr. 163; Psellus, P.G., 122, 1149 
c 3-4: 6 Fayatos xBdvi0g eipytar xai prcoparic, Sonic got 6 bud cedtvny témos. 

ASPpov Vang: Matter is ‘‘boisterous’’ because of its passionate element. Cf. 
ibid., fr. 180. ; 

4. adypnpat: Cf. adyunedy, fr. 100. 

Epya pevotd: ‘Flowing’ is characteristic of matter. Cf., esp., pevatév, fr. 128 
and notes. See, also, the discussion of Saffrey, doc. cit. and p. 65, who suggests 
that the inclusion of this line verbatim in Empedocles, xo@apuoi (fr. 121, Diels), 
is not part of the original text but a later interpolation based on our fragment. 

5. matpdg vod: Equivalent to matpixd¢ véos; cf. frr. 39, 49, 108, 109. As a 
whole, then, the oracle underscores the importance of disengaging oneself from 
the thrall of matter if the anagogé to the intelligible world is to be successful. 


Fr. 135 


3. npiv a6. teAeaOfj¢: A probable reference to the type of lustrations des- 
cribed in fr. 133 (see Lewy, p. 227, n. 1). Another possibility, however, is that 
the term pa here may allude to the vehicle of the soul (cf. the use of spa in 
fr. 128 and notes), and thus the initiation mentioned here would include the va- 
rious ‘‘material’’ rites specified, e.g., by Psellus, P.G., 122, 1132 a 11-12. See 
notes to %pyov, fr. 110. 

4. évteg yap yOdvior...xdveg cicly d&vatdetc: Cf. xAdvior xdvec, fr. 90 and 
évaidéc, fr. 89, as similarly descriptive of evil demons. 
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5. xpostiOnay: Saffrey, loc. cit., suggests that the use of this verb indicates 
that the first and third verses (as cited by Proclus) were part of the same oracle. 
He reconstitutes the oracle by adding Sa(yoves as part of a missing first verse, 
keeping verses one and two as is, and replacing té&¢ with xa in verse 3. 

6. cag puxas Védyovtes: Cf. Psellus, Hypotyp., 23: xa Béhyov tag boxes 4 
xohalov tae eovipas amoderpbetsacg tod Aefov pwté¢ (with specific reference to the 
demons described in fr. 89). See Lewy, p. 264 and n. 15. 


Fr. 136 


2. év cake: Cf. dv tive téker, fr. 110 and notes. 

4. Chay Suvder: Cf. ev Suvéuer Cav, fr. 137 (with reference to the angelic 
order). But the reference here is obscure. Lewy, p. 263 and n. 11, sees an allu- 
sion here to Hecate as Stvaytc, but such a possibility is unlikely; and so Cremer, 
p. 64, n. 227. 

xeveds ént xéumet &capmotc: In other words, if the proper order of ascent is 
not followed, the initiate is led astray by God (Aion?) himself via demonic temp- 
tation. See Lewy’s discussion, pp. 262-263. 

5. &raetag xal xAnupedds: Cf. fr. 2, where the initiate is analogously 
counselled to approach the ‘‘empyrean channels’ pyd’...ondpadqv...ddhé 
ottBapnddv. 


Fr. 137 


1. &yyehog: Angels made up one of the ‘‘orders’’ or ‘‘chains’’ (see fr. 138) 
of the Chaldean hierarchy and performed an anagogic role during the Chaldean 
rites (cf. frr. 122 and 123). 

év Suvdper Cav: Here, ‘‘power’’ is clearly connected with the angelic order 
(in contrast to the more ambiguous use of (doz Suvduet, supra, fr. 136). 

2. tepatixég: Another designation for theurgy (cf. 6:4 tic tepatixyic Seoupylas 
dvoRatverv, lambl., De myst., VIII.4), although the term has a broader applica- 
tion. Among the later Neoplatonists, Iamblichus is regularly regarded as the 
first hieratikos. See Lewy, Exc. IV, p. 464; Cremer, pp. 24-25. 


Fr. 138 


3. eyyedtxd évl ywpw: In the context of Olympiodorus (which is a commen- 
tary on Phaedo, 72 b 1-3), the point is that the post-mortem soul of the theurgist 
chooses to descend from the intelligible to the material sphere (via the angelic 
order), presumably to aid the ascent of souls (cf., in this regard, frr. 122, 123). 
See, also, Porphyry, De philos. ex or. haur.; Wolff, pp. 144-145, where Porphyry 
distinguishes a class of angels which remain in the presence of the Father (and, 
thus, remain in the intelligible realm), and those which function as ministering 
angels apart from the Father (see further discussion in Introduction). The im- 
plication, then, is that the theurgist (as a member of the. ‘‘angelic’’ chain)— 
although not compelled to reincarnate (cf. fr. 160 and notes)—might choose to 
do so in order to help others. In this regard, cf. Psellus’ report in De aurena catena 
(as cited by Lewy, p. 224 and n. 125) that Julian the Chaldean ‘‘prayed”’ that 
his son-to-be (Julian the Theurgist) would receive the ‘‘soul’’ of an “‘ar- 
changel.’’ The figure of Osiris in Synesius’ De Providentia is undoubtedly based 
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on this notion. See Hadot, Porphyre, I, pp. 394-395 and notes 2-3; Cremer, pp. 
64-67; Smith, Porphyry’s Place, p. 132 and n. 18; Westerink, loc. cit., ad not. 


Fr. 139 


2-3. thy mupiBadmi| Evverav: A reference to the ‘‘kindling”’ of the ‘‘spark of 
soul,’’ or ‘‘flower/flame of mind’? (see Festugiére, Tim., II, p. 33, n. 1; ef. 
mupabv dvidbaca, fr. 126). Lewy, however (p. 87, n. 77), thinks this expression 
refers to the World Soul as a specific object of worship, but this is unlikely. Note, 
also, that Lewy mistakenly reads neo:badn7 here, a textual error repeated by Des 
Places. 

4. npwriotyy...caetv ev ve tep% Oprnoxety: In the context of Proclus, a 
reference to the first stage of prayer (see fr. 121 and notes) which comprises 
knowledge (yvéouc) of all the classes of the gods. 


Fr. 140 


2. 3yOdvevtt: The proper sense of this verb is problematic. Lewy (p. 42 and 
n. 132, following Kroll) equates this fragment as a whole with fr. 141 (but in 
@ positive sense) to mean that the ‘‘mortal’’ is ‘‘slow’’ to free the god in a 
mediumistic trance. Festugiére (Tim., II, p. 34, n. 1) notes rightly that Lewy’s 
interpretation does not fit Proclus’ context and, thus, prefers to translate: ‘‘Les 
Bienheureux sont prompts a frapper le mortel lent 4 prier’’ (and so Des Places). 
But Festugiére’s ‘‘a frapper’’ is gratuitous. In addition, since the context of Pro- 
clus is that of ‘‘continuous’’ (&8t«Aefmtw<¢) worship, then the sense of 8n9¢vovtt— 
with regard to prayer—must have the sense of ‘‘tarrying’’ or ‘“‘prolonging’’ 
prayer (rather than ‘‘slow to pray’’ as Festugiére suggests). Thus, the sense of 
the fragment must be that the gods or ‘‘blessed ones’’ are quick to respond on 
behalf of those who ‘‘tarry’’ or “‘linger’’ in prayer. Cf., also, in a slightly dif- 
ferent sense, the translation of Bremond, ‘‘Un Texte de Proclus,’’ p. 454: ‘‘Si 
le mortel tarde de prier, les dieux bienheureux sont prompte 4 achever.”’ 

xpatmvot: Cf. xpainviv, fr. 87. 

péxopes: Cf. voepdv waxdpav, fr. 56; paxdpev, fr. 160. 


Fr. 141 


2. Exduorg...Ge0d: i.e., the ‘‘freeing’”’ or “‘loosing’’ of the god bound by the 
medium. ‘‘Binding’’ and ‘“‘loosing’’ are common magical techniques. See 
Lewy, p. 42 and n. 132 and discussion in Introduction. 

vaOpag Bpotés: i.e., the mortal weighed down by matter. 

é¢ téSe vebwy: cj. Cousin; é¢ 148’ Zxwv, codd. In the Oracles, forms of vebew 
(cf. frr. 163 and 164) describe the turning of the soul towards matter. Thus, the 
fragment states that the medium who is unable to concentrate on his divine work 
(because of material distractions) ‘‘loosens’’ the conjured diety, thus negating 
the theurgic act. Cf., in a similar sense, fr. 211 and notes. In the context of Pro- 
clus, however, this verse is integrated into a discussion of the via negativa ap- 
proach to the One (where it seems awkwardly out of place). Cf. Morrow-Dillon, 
p. 442, n. 74. 
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Fr. 142 


2. s@pata: The apparitions of the gods were not necessarily in human form 
but could assume various symbolic shapes. Cf. the apparitions described in frr. 
145-148 and see Lewy, pp. 246-247 and n. 68. 

abtontotg paopasty: Cf., esp., Marinus, Vita Procli, 28 (with regard to 
Hecate): év t&Eet (cf. fr. 110) 6 piddcogos (sc. Proclus) toig Kadaixoic xadaupp.otc 
xabaipouevoc (cf. fr. 133), pdopaat uev ‘Exotixots peotoerdéow adtortovpévors opth- 
noev. The terms adtontés, adtodia, and adtopaveta all comprise the vocabulary 
of divine self-manifestation. See Eitrem, ‘‘La Théurgie,’’ p. 56 ff. and discus- 
sion in Introduction. 


Fr. 143 


2. cmpata...dudv Evexev Evdederar: Cf. ibid., fr. 142. 

4, cwpatixty els iv évexevtpicOnte poatv: A reference to the soul’s entrap- 
ment in matter. Cf. Synesius, De insomn., 138 c: pbow 8& exer thy dak 
dyxexevtpropévyy cis ated duxiv  dpoppobety # Eaxew H EAxecbau. See Lewy, p. 246 
and n. 68. 


Fr. 144 


1. év touré (pat): For Simplicus, a reference specifically to 16 gag 16 bntp 
1d éuntetoy povédda (= Paternal Monad; see notes to pads, fr. 51). 

2. t& d&cbmwta tumeda8at: According to Simplicus, it is in the supra(!)- 
Empyrean light of the Highest God that the gods take shape as t& adromtixd 
Geduata. Elsewhere, however (616, 18-20), Simplicius suggests that this ‘‘form- 
ing’’ process takes place within the Ethereal World. See Lewy, p. 244, n. 63. 


Fr. 145 


2. poppy gwtés: Another reference to a luminous apparition of one of the 
gods (perhaps Hecate). See Lewy, p. 244, n. 63. f Ge 

3. &vw: In the context of Proclus, a reference to the Empyrean (or intelligible) 
World. Cf., similarly, the use of &vw in frr. 112, 116. 

dpdppewros: Cf. drdmwta, fr. 144; ndp dtimwrov, fr. 146; wopptc dep, fr. 148. 

Bid. thy mpdodov éyévero epopecwpévn;: In Proclus’ interpretation, the “‘for- 
ming”? or ‘‘shaping’’ of the gods takes place as a result of ‘‘procession;”’ i.e., 
the second movement of the process povi, mpdodoc, éxtotpopy). But this is a 
Neoplatonic, not Chaldean, doctrine. See Hadot, Porphyre, I, pp. 379 and n. 4; 
407. Theiler, 1942, p. 18 = 1966, p. 273, cites Synesius H. 3(5), 59: xelpoc, &é 
natpos Loppe (with reference to Christ as the “‘Son’’) as a reflection of this frag- 
ment. Similarly, cf. M. Victorinus, H. III, 151 ff.: ‘Forma filius...omnis forma 
Christus est.’’ 


Fr. 146 


1. 4 puotaywyta: A reference to the Chaldean tradition. Cf,, e.g., Iambl., 
De myst., 1.11: cig leportixtig pvotaywyiag. See Lewy, Exc. I, p. 444e. 

Qeonapd&dotos: Again, an expression associated with the Oracles. Cf. Marinus, 
Vita Procli, 26: t& Qeonapd&dota Aéyia. See Lewy, ibid. 
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2. tad’ Extpwvtjgag: The “‘invocation’’ alluded to here probably consisted 
of uttering nomina barbara combined with the offering of sacred materia to the god 
invoked (in this case, Hecate). See Lewy, p. 240, n. 52. 

now8t: According to Lewy (p. 241), the various nafSe¢ of this fragment refer 
to discarnate souls deprived of proper burial rites and who traditionally accom- 
panied Hecate on her nighttime wanderings. 

3. nip: The fiery apparitions of this fragment again suggest that the deity in- 
voked is Hecate. Lewy (p. 241, n. 53) cites as a parallel, PGM IV. 2727: Acip’, 
‘Exden, tptodic, mupimvoa odéopat’? Exovoe. As such, these fiery apparitions 
preceded Hecate’s epiphany. 

oxtptndév: Cf. ibid., fr. 148. 

4. np &tinwtov: Cf. ta dtimwta, fr. 144. 

gwvyy: Cf. mupds puviv, fr. 148 and notes. 

5. d&ppt yonv: Lewy (p. 241, n. 53) suggests that the conjuration of Hecate 
took place in the open countryside. Cf. fr. 224 in this regard. 

potCatev: Common to the Oracles. Cf., esp., por, fr. 56 and notes for parallels. 

6. immov: Horses were traditionally associated with Hecate. See Lewy, p. 242 
and n. 55. 

7. émoyotpevov: Here, literally; but cf. frr. 36 and 193, where this term is 
used in a metaphysical sense. 

9. toGedovta: In Lewy’s interpretation (p. 242, n. 54), the ‘‘archer’’ here 
represents those unburied heroes who have suffered a violent death; therefore, 
like the natées, they were doomed to accompany Hecate on her various 
wanderings. 


Fr. 147 


1. wou: The speaker is Hecate; see Lewy, p. 242, n. 57. 

névte Agovra: codd. But Lewy, (ibid., following Lobeck, Aglaoph., 104) 
prefers the reading xdvt’ &xAbovta and thus understands the oracle as referring 
to various cosmic perturbations that preceded the manifestation of Hecate. In 
Psellus’ interpretation, however, \éovta is understood as a zodiacal reference. 
For Psellus, the fragment as a whole alludes to the invocation and manifestation 
of this “‘leonine source’’ during the course of a Chaldean rite. But a ‘‘leonine’’ 
allusion to Hecate is also possible. Cf. Kroll, p. 30: ‘‘Leones autem matris 
magnae currum vehunt.’’ 

2-4. obte yap obpdvios...x8dov oby acyxev: Cf. Iambl., De myst., IL.4: xat 
tov fAtov xat thy cehivay te viv unxétt Sbvacbar Eotdvar adtév xatidvrew (sc. téHv 
§eGv). This is a paraphrase of our fragment. See Lewy, ibid., who also notes that 
Hecate, in the Chaldean tradition, was regarded as a celestial, not chthonian 
deity. Cf., e.g., frr. 219 and 221. 

4. xepavvets: Elsewhere, descriptive of the Ideas. Cf. fr. 35. 


Fr, 148 


1. poppiis &tep: Analogous to dtimwta, fr. 144; dténutov, fr. 146. Cf., also, 
uopoyy, fr. 145. 

eutepov mip: Descriptive of the Empyrean World. Cf., e.g., fepéc, fr. 73 and 
notes. See, also, fr. 144 and notes, where Simplicius states that the gods are 
formed in the Empyrean light of the Father. In Psellus’ interpretation, this fire 
is ‘‘very holy’’ &¢ év xad@ totg epatixote dvBpacw (sc. tots Peoupyots) dpcdpevov. 
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2. oxiptndév: Cf. ibid., fr. 146. Psellus paraphrases this term as hapéig xat 
xaplevtws. 

nate BévOex xdcpov: Here, the ‘“‘depths’’ of the terrestrial world. Cf., in this 
sense, the use of Bué¢ and Bé&Oog in fr. 163 as descriptive of tév pedavavyéa 
xéauov. Cf., also, Synesius, H. 1(3), 631; 5(2), 49: BévOea xdapov. Lewy (p. 244 
and n. 63), citing Iambl., De myst., 1.7 (duxig 88 tig wey OAnc...ndp dpa&tar 
dvetSeov mepi Sov tov xdopov) equates the World Soul of this similarly worded 
passage with Hecate, and thus understands this fragment as an invocation of the 
goddess. See, also, Cremer, pp. 99-100. 

3. xADOe mupds gwviv: Cf. nip dtinwtov, Sbev pwviv mpobéovony, fr. 146. 
Evidently Hecate communicated with the theurgist from the midst of her fiery 
apparition. Cf., esp., C.H. 1.4: gewv§ mupdc. See Nock-Festugiére, Corpus 
Hermeticum, 1, notes ad loc. 


Fr. 149 


1. Saipova nmpdcyetov: An evil demon. Cf. the xOdviot xbves of frr. 90, 91, and 
135. Psellus adds that such demons are tie dgeyyods Kng dvanendnopévor. 

2. AiBov pviGoupiyv: Offering the mnizouris stone (derivation conjectural; see 
Lewy, p. 290, n. 117; Des Places, p. 103) was a means of placating hylic demons 
during the course of a theurgic rite. Elsewhere, Psellus (P.G., 122, 1132 a 
11-12), indicates that the offering of A{@otg also helped purify the dyna tic 


vxiis. 
Fr. 150 


1. dvéparta B&pBapa: The nomina barbara had magical efficacy in the sacred 
rites, and can be equated with the cvvOjpata/abuBora. (See, also, the discussion 
in Iambl., De myst., VIII.4-5 and C.H. XVI.2 on this same subject.) Unfor- 
tunately, however, the extant fragments do not preserve any of these magical 
formulae. But such strings of vowel and consonant sounds are preserved in 
numerous parallel sources. Cf., e.g., Gos. Eg., NHC III, 66,8-9=IV, 78, 11; 
66, 13-20 = 78,17-19; Disc. 8-9, NHC VI, 56,17-21; 61,10-15; Mithras Liturgy 
(ed. Meyer), passim. See Lewy, pp. 239-240 and notes; discussion in Intro- 
duction. 


Fr. 151 


2. avveyntdag: Although Proclus uses this term here in a mathematical con- 
text, as a Chaldean expression it is analogous to forms of suvoyets. Cf. frr. 32, 
80, 82, 177, 207. See Lewy, p. 109 and n. 173. Kroll, loc. cit., suggests an allu- 
sion to ‘‘figuras magicas.’” 


Fr. 152 


1. (8 dnak éméxewva): i.c., the Father or Highest God. See fr. 169 and notes. 

2. équratbAAeutos: This expression underscores the unity of the Highest God, 
who is not subject to any form of division. (Cf. Damascius, II, 43, 23, who 
equates this term with dpepys.) The process of division begins only at the level 
of the Second God; cf., e.g., wetpettat, fr. 31 and notes. See, also, Lewy, p. 81, 
n. 56; Des Places, p. 145; Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 296 and notes 8-10. 
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Fr. 153 


1. tadey (sc. ti] mevtcédr): In the context of Lydus, the equation of the 
number ‘‘five’’ with Heimarmene is also cited as a Pythagorean doctrine. 

ths &roxaOratapévasg wuxd¢: This expression alludes to the Neoplatonic 
doctrine of the re-establishment or re-integration of souls at the end of a world- 
cycle (see Dodds, Proclus: El. Th., p. 302.) But Lydus’ use of this terminology 
in connection with the number ‘‘five’’ (as equivalent to Heimarmene) is 
unclear. 

3. d9” etwaptyy: In a Chaldean context, a reference to the corruption of ma- 
terial nature. (Cf. frr. 102 and 103, where efwapyévn and pdatc are equated.) 
Thus, the fragment states that the theurgists are not subject to the passions of 
nature. Cf., lambl., De myst., V.18: 4 rohA} wév &yéAn (see infra) tv évOpdnwv 
Sxotétaxtat txd thy pdaw...cvumAnpot te tic eluapuévns tiv Stolxyow. See Lewy, 
p. 212 and n. 143. Cf. Tardieu, ‘‘Oracles chaldaiques,’’ pp. 222-225, who 
argues, contra Lewy, that this verse reflects the idea of astral fatalism, a view now 
accepted by Des Places (‘‘Notes,’’ p. 328). Cf., also, fr. 130, v. 1. 

ayédnv: Cf. dyeAnbdv, fr. 154. In the passage cited supra, Iamblichus 
distinguishes three classes of men: a) the ‘‘herd’’ (4 &yeAy), or the mass of men 
dominated by the passions; b) the ‘‘few’’ (of 6A(yot), or those men ‘‘separated’’ 
from the passions; c) the ‘‘ones in between”’ (2viot 8 wetabd), or those who—in 
Iamblichus’ words—are ‘‘between’’ # gtotg and 6 xabapdc voig. Cremer (pp. 
123-130) believes this tripartite distinction may well have originated with the 
Chaldean tradition (with the ‘‘few’’ equivalent to the theurgists). See further 
discussion in Introduction. 


Fr. 154 


1. gevxtéov: Cf., esp., xpec gedyew, fr. 134. 

2. &yeAnddv: Cf. &yéAny, fr. 153. In the context of Proclus, the ‘‘herd’’ is 
comprised of those men who are embroiled in ‘‘opinions’’ as well as ‘‘irrational 
pleasures.’’ See Lewy, p. 55 and n. 171. 


Fr. 155 


244. Sboxapnteg xat omaOoBapts...pwtds: Kroll, loc. cit., (following 
Schoell) believed this verse to be authentic. (Schoell reconstructed the hex- 
ameter by placing pwtd¢ before &porpog; and so Des Places, p. 104.) However, 
Lewy (p. 278, n. 77) rejects a Chaldean origin, noting that émto9oBaprs is a Ploti- 
nian term (e.g., Ean. VI.9.4.22) and that Proclus, elsewhere, never uses the ex- 
pression a¢ cixciv to introduce Chaldean terms. But cf. Geudiner, p. 12, n. 56, 
who suggests that the phrase ‘“‘éuBprOete xat dmaboBapetc’’ (used by Proclus, In 
Crat., 69,10) may have been the beginning of a Chaldean hexameter. Since 
Synesius (who antedates Proclus) uses similar terminology (e.g., H. 1(3), 523: 
Bptber; 2(4), 289: tod xBovoBpbetc; 5(2), 88: emBpion; De insomn., 138 
c:...BpT@ov...Bapuvéfja), a Chaldean origin must still be considered a likely 
possibility for our fragment. Cf., also, Bp{fovta, fr. 213. The locus classicus of this 
terminology is Plato, e.g., Phaedo, 81 c; Phaedrus, 246 d. In this regard, 
Festugiére (Rév., III, p. 53, n. 7) suggests that Plotinus and the Chaldeans 
would be utilizing this common Platonic vocabulary, since it is doubtful that 
Plotinus ever directly borrowed from the Oracles. See, also, the similar remarks 
of Hadot, ‘‘Bilan et perspectives,” Lewy, pp. 709-711. 
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Fr. 156 


1. xuvev &héyev: i.e., evil demons. Cf. frr. 90, 91, 135; Proclus, Jn Tim., 
III, 157,27: etrep yép elorv Saiuovec, ad¢ of Beovpyol Aéyouatv. See, also, Lewy, p. 
264 and n. 16. 

2. of C&vteg movnpdv Cwrv: Equivalent to the ‘‘herd”’ of frr. 153 and 154. 


Fr. 157 


1. &yyetov:Psellus correctly interprets this term (albeit circuitously) as refer- 
ring to the human body. The image of the body as a ‘‘vessel’’ is common. Cf., 
e.g., Philo, Post. Cain., 137; Migr. Abr., 193; 197. See, also, xbtoc, fr. 186 and 
notes; Lewy, p. 265 and n. 19. 

Bijpes x8ovdc: Again, evil demons. Cf., esp., @nponédov, fr. 89 and notes. 


Fr. 158 


1. (xd xvedpa): ie., the vehicle of the soul. Cf., esp., mvedua, fr. 104 and 
notes. 

4. <0 tig BAns oxbBadov: In the context of Synesius, an equivalent term for 
the nveduc or vehicle of the soul. Psellus, however, loc. cit., mistakenly interprets 
this term as referring to the body (cpa) as a whole (influenced here by the 
Jewish parallels of Elijah and Enoch, who were ‘“‘translated’’ bodily to Heaven; 
this notion of a ‘‘corporeal’’ resurrection is also the opinion of Kroll, Joc. ctt.). 
Lewy (p. 213 and notes 144-146), although rightly rejecting the idea of a ‘‘cor- 
poreal’’ resurrection as an authentic Chaldean teaching, nonetheless still 
understands +6 oxtBaAov as referring to the fleshly body and not the vehicle of 
the soul. Lewy’s interpretation is based on his erroneous understanding of 
oxtBadov and eS as contrasting rather than equivalent terms (see infra). 

xp7nwv@: In Psellus’ interpretation, a reference to the Material World (cf. 
xpnuvos, fr. 164). Although Lewy (zb:d.) thinks that this term refers specifically 
here to Tartarus (in the Underworld sense), the Chaldean conflation of Tartarus 
with the world of matter (see fr. 164 and notes) makes such a singular judgement 
problematic. 

5. elS@Aw: In Synesius’ interpretation, equivalent to 16 tig Ang oxbBadov as 
descriptive of the mvebuo or vehicle of the soul. Cf. Porphyry, Sent. 29; p. 18 
[13,7-14,1 M.], 3-12 L., where ef8wAov and mveipe are similarly equated. (See 
Lacombrade, Synésios, pp. 156; 164-169; Geudtner, p. 22; Hadot, Porphyre, I, 
p. 343, n. 11; Dillon, Jamblichi Fragmenta, 373, n. 1; Des Places, p. 155, who all 
agree with Synesius’ interpretation.) Since Psellus equates eiSaiAq here with the 
irrational soul (7 &Aoyog buy) and not the vehicle per se, it is possible that the 
Chaldeans may well have have conflated the two without clear distinctions. 

Lewy, however (p. 219), interprets el8d(w here as referring to the soul in 
general, contrasting eld (as soul) with t6 oxdBadov (as body). According to 
Lewy, the oracle as a whole promises the Chaldean initiate that his ‘‘body’’ (or 
“the dregs of matter’’) will be saved from post-mortem demonic persecution, 
while his “‘soul’’ (or ‘‘image’’) will travel upward. However, the oracle is not 
contrasting but equating 16 oxiBoAov and elddAw. Thus, the oracle promises the 
initiate that his vehicle ( = ‘‘the dregs of matter’’ and ‘‘image’’) will also be sav- 
ed (cf. frr. 128, 129 and notes in this regard). Since Lewy (p. 219, n. 168, follow- 
ing Dodds) rejects the possibility that the Chaldeans taught the post-mortem 
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survival of the soul’s vehicle, he is necessarily driven to this particular reading 
of the fragment. But the majority of more recent scholars (see supra) accepts 
Synesius’ interpretation of this fragment as an accurate reflection of Chaldean 
teaching. 

pepts: Equivalent to téétc. Cf. Synesius, ibid., 141 b: ye yap twa, pnstv, év 
abt peolSa, tobt’ gat év céiber tit tob xvxAtxod yivetat. Cf., also, fr. 110 and 
notes. 

elg téxov dyuprpcdovta: Descriptive of the Empyrean or intelligible World (cf. 
éugipaods, fr. 1 and notes). In Synesius’ interpretation (141 b), the vehicle of 
the soul (here, tiv péony gia) becomes situated at the ‘‘summit of the 
elements’? where it yetoait’ &v tod &ugipaods (of the intelligible order). In 
Psellus’ interpretation, it is the irrational soul which finds a place ‘‘above the 
moon.’’ Thus, in both instances, the 6ynyo-nvedua and/or irrational soul finds 
a permanent post-mortem dwelling place at the level of the Ethereal order. 


Fr. 159 


1-2. Biq...xet&pator: This fragment is particularly difficult and has been 
variously emended and interpreted. Psellus, for one, interprets the fragment in 
a Christian context and sees an allusion to Christian martyrs whose violent 
deaths render their souls ‘‘purer’’ than those who have died by illness. Lewy 
(p. 205 and n. 122) keeps Psellus’ reading of xaSapetatot (although omitting 
&v0panwv) and translates: ‘“The souls of those who have left their bodies violent- 
ly are the purest.’’ For Lewy, this statement refers to a ‘‘mystic voluntary 
suicide’? on the part of the Chaldean initiate. But such a conjecture is 
gratuitous. As Dodds (‘‘New Light,”’ p. 269 = Lewy’, p. 698 and n. 21) points 
out, ‘‘Olympiodorus’’ (= Damascius, Jn Phaed., 369 (243, 4-6 N.) W.) distin- 
guishes a ‘‘theurgic’’ death from that by suicide or violence. Dodds prefers 
Kroll’s emendation of xatépatot (and sees a reference here to the Braobdvator; 
i.e., the ghosts of those improperly buried, such as those killed in battle, who 
are doomed to restlessly wander the earth). I would agree with this interpreta- 
tion and see a connection with fr. 146, where various ghostly apparitions are 
associated with Hecate. 

However, another interpretation has been suggested by M. L. West (CR, 
N.S. 18, 1968, pp. 257-258) and subsequently adopted by Des Places. West has 
restored the second verse by using the line found in Schol. Arr. Epict., IV, 7, 
27, p. 422 Schenkl?: dvyat dprtparor xaBapedstepar 4 emi voscorc. However, the 
supposition that this is a Chaldean verse is unwarranted. The idea that death 
on the battlefield is superior to death by illness cannot be supported elsewhere 
as a Chaldean belief. (I am grateful to H.-D. Saffrey for this observation.) 

M. Marcovitch (AJP, 96, 1975, p. 30) has also found problems with West’s 
emendation. His objection is to épytpatot, which Marcovitch finds redundant 
after Bij. Marcovitch prefers to eliminate dpripato. and keep the &vOpanwv of 
the better class of Psellus’ manuscripts. On this last point, I would agree. How- 
ever, Marcovich would keep the reading xa@apatepat and supplement <}# évi 
votsorg> (following West). But this reading still assumes that death by force 
(whether by suicide or other means)—as preferable to death by natural 
causes—is a Chaldean tenet. Once again, this is a dubious assumption. There- 
fore, Kroll’s emendation (with Dodds’ interpretation) remains the preferred 
reading of this admittedly problematic bit of verse. 
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Fr. 160 


3. Beopdy...&Autov: According to fr. 138, the souls of the theurgists are seem- 
ingly exempt from this ‘‘law’’ of transmigration (unless they ‘‘choose”’ to rein- 
carnate). Cf. C.H. X.19: 0888 Géuig dotlv eig db you Cov cdpa duxiy dvbpwnivay 
xatanecetv. Geod yap vopos obtog qvAcacew duxty &vOpwntvyv and tig tooadtn¢ 
$Bpews. But cf. X.7; 8, where the opposite view is expressed. See Nock- 
Festugiére, Corpus Hermeticum, I, notes ad loc.; Lewy, p. 222 and n. 190. 

paxdpwy: ie., the gods. Cf., esp., pdxapes, fr. 140. 

5. obx émt Onpav: Cf., on the other hand, Plotinus, e.g., Evan. UI.4.2; 
IV.3.12, who asserts that a soul might be reborn in either animal or vegetable 
form as a consequence of yielding to its irrational nature. Porphyry (under the 
influence of the Oracles, no doubt) rejected this type of transmigration (see, e.g., 
De regressu an., p. 38*,10-15, Bidez; Lewy, p. 454, and n. 21). Porphyry, contra 
Plotinus, also seemingly maintained that the soul which had attained the in- 
telligible order (via philosophical purification) would no longer be subject to 
reincarnation at all. This would also be true of the theurgists; see fr. 138 and 
notes. But Proclus (following Plotinus) rejected the permanent release of the soul 
(e.g., El. Th., prop. 206), but with the qualification that certain outstanding 
souls might spend several world-cycles in the intelligible order (e.g., In Crat., 
p. 68,10-69,3). See the discussion in Smith, Porphyry’s Place, p. 56 ff. 


Fr. 161 


1. nowvat pepdxeov s&yxtetpat: In Psellus’ paraphrase: af tiwwpntixal tév 
Soupdvery pbaeic xal Béaxavor tev dvOpunivey huxdv, evBecpodar tadbrac tots bAtxols 
néBect xat olov axcyxouat. Lewy, however (p. 298, n. 151), understands xowat 
as a general, not personified, reference to post-mortem punishments in Hades. 
But either interpretation is plausible, as the Chaldeans conflate Hades with the 
Material World. In this regard, cf. C.H. 1.23, where the ‘‘avenging demon’’ 
(typep@ Satpove) chastises via thy dficrta tod nvpdc (in a post-mortem context) 
as well as ‘‘attacking’’ aicOytixésc. See Nock-Festugiére, Corpus Hermeticum I, 
notes ad loc., for additional parallels in a variety of sources. See, also, notes to 
tywpods tHv puxdy, fr. 90. 


Fr. 162 


1. xareptetat: Lewy (p. 299 and n. 158) cites the ‘‘roaring’’ Erinyes in 
Eurip., [ph. Taur., 293; Kroll, loc. cit., refers to the ‘troaring’’ chasm of Tar- 
tarus mentioned in Plato, Rep. X, 615 e. 

Ody: In the context of Psellus, a reference to Hades; i-e., 6 bnd yiv témos. 

ag téxva, wéxpts: Cf. Plato, Rep. II, 366 a, where retribution in Hades ex- 
tends up to the third generation. See Lewy, pp. 298-299 and notes 153-154; Des 
Places, pp. 182-183, for additional parallels. 


Fr. 163 


2. pends xdrw vetogs: Cf. ibid., fr. 164; vd xdteo, fr. 34; bc téBe veveov, fr. 141. 
Forms of vetew are used regularly in both Middle Platonic and Neoplatonic 
sources to describe the fall of the soul into matter. See, e.g., Lewy, p. 294 and 
n. 136, for several parallels. Cf., also, Cremer, p. 82 and n. 371; Hadot, Porphyre 
I, p. 185 and n. 5. Occasionally, however, vetetv also describes the turning of 
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the soul above. Cf., e.g., Plotinus, Eun. IV.4.8.54: mpdg Ev tatty tH veces. (Cf., 
also, VI.6.1.13; 9.9.11.) See, also, Synesius, Dio, 45 A; 50 B: ént t& dive veioat. 
See Geudtner, p. 10 and n. 47. 

cov pedavavyéa xéapov: Descriptive of matter. Cf. éxt urcopat xdopov, fr. 
134; 6 utcoparys xdopoc, fr. 181; Synesius, H. 1(3), 297-300: puy& t? cxdtwing/xal 
xAwopéva (cf. émeyxdtvgs, fr. 1)/é¢ wedavavyete/yBovioug Syxoug. See Lewy, pp. 
295-296 and notes 137-138. 

3 +5. BuOd¢/B&O0c: Here, identified with matter. Cf., e.g., Synesius, H. 1(3), 
562: &¢ B&Bs BAug: 2(4), 54-55: B&bn...xdcu0v; Psellus, P.G., 122, 1149 ¢ 5: thy 
Shny Hy xadrodor Buddy. Cf., also, BévOea xocuod, fr. 148 and notes; Lewy, p. 296, 
n. 139. 

3. &popgos: Dam.; &motos, Synesius. The idea of matter as ‘‘unformed’’ or 
“‘formless’’ derives from Plato, Tim., 51 a, where the ‘‘Receptacle”’ (Srodoyxiv) 
of the ‘‘generated world’? is referred to as dvépatov elog ti xat &oppov (albeit 
petarayBdvev tod vontod). Similarly, in the Oracles, matter is also &popqos (albeit 
matpoyevéc; see Psellus, Hypotyp., 27). For Plotinus, both the One and matter are 
similarly ‘‘unformed;’’ however, with Plotinus, the One is understood as being 
beyond form, whereas matter, in contrast, is devoid of form (and, consequently, 
needs to be informed). In this regard, cf. fr. 100, where matter is described as 
abyynpév. See, also, fr. 18 and notes, and discussion in Introduction. 

aevoyjs: Synesius, loc. cit., reads &ng here, but Terzaghi has emended the text 
to det84j¢, based on Damascius’ manuscript. (Terzaghi evidently misread Kroll 
here and therefore mistakenly attributed the line to Psellus.) The etymology 
Hades = Unseen, is based on Plato; e.g., Gorg., 493 b: ag tv ev “AiSov—t6 aidEg 
87 Aéyeov. Cf. Phaedo, 80 d; Crat., 403 a. See, also, Lewy, p. 296, n. 142. 

4, dporxvepys: Synonymous with pedavovyéa, supra. 

pumdwy: According to Lewy (p. 298, n. 148), descriptive of the ‘‘filth’’ of the 
Underworld where, especially, the sinners of Orphic teaching were doomed to 
suffer. 

etdwAoyapys: In the context of Synesius, this term is equated with the (8x- 
nua)aveduo. (Cf., in this sense, eiShw, fr. 158 and notes.) For Synesius, these 
three verses describe the descent of 16 voepdv onépua (= “‘spark of soul,’’ 
“flower/flame of mind’’) into matter. Cf., also, H. 1(3), 90-94: 8atpev 
Shas, /vepira puxdc,/eldwroxapris,/edyats oxtdaxac/emOwibcow. Des Places (p. 146, 
following Keydell, 1941) suggests that this term is descriptive of the ‘‘insubstan- 
tiality of matter;’’ Lewy (p. 297) sees an allusion to the ‘‘shades’’ of Hades. 

&véntes: Matter, as the antithesis of the intelligible world, is necessarily 
‘‘without reason.’’ Cf., e.g., fr. 156, where the ‘‘demons”’ or ‘‘dogs’’ of matter 
are similarly described as &Adyuv. 

5. xpnuvadns: Cf. xpnuvd, fr. 158; xpruvdc, fr. 164. 

axoktés: Cf. oxodtoio, fr. 172; C.H. 1.4: oxdétog (= matter)...cxodtdc¢ 
eometpapévov, oo <dget >. See Nock-Festugiére, Corpus Hermeticum I, notes ad loc. 
Lewy (p. 297, n. 147) sees a further allusion to the sinuous rivers of the 
Underworld. 

mnpov B&Bog alév EAlacwv: Cf. Numenius, fr. 3 (Des Places): motapds yap 7 
Bin powddns xat dEbppomoc, B&Doc xal mAdtog xal uFxog déptatog xal dvivutos. See 
Lewy, p. 296, n. 143. 

6. vonpeteor &gavig Séua¢: According to Lewy (p. 297, n. 145), this image 
is developed from those passages in Plato’s Timaeus, e.g., 50 d; 51 a (see supra); 
52 d, where matter is connected with fenale generation. 

apyév: Cf. dpy@, fr. 94. 
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Fr. 164 


1. pdt xatw vedas: Cf. ibid., fr. 163. 

xpnuvec: Cf. xenuv@, fr. 158; xpnuvadye, fr. 163. See, also, Hadot, Porphyre, 
I, p. 84, n. 4, who cites several parallels in various Latin sources. 

2. Emtamdpou...xat& BaBptdoc: In the context of Psellus, a reference to the 
seven planets through which the soul makes its descent to earth. Lewy, however, 
translates ‘‘sevenfold ladder’’ (see pp. 294 and n. 133; 414 and n. 50) and sees 
a similarity to the xdiwa€ émtémvuhoc of the Mithraic mysteries (and so Dodds, 
“New Light,’ p. 272=Lewy?, pp. 700-701.) But Lewy adds (p. 414): 
‘‘Whether the Oracles use this figure only as a metaphorical description of an 
intellectual ascent to the apprehension of the noetic world, or whether they refer 
thereby to a specific practice in the celebration of the mystery, which was acted 
out apart from the ‘elevation’ to the sun can no longer be known. It is not 
impossible that the ascent to the supramundane (the ‘eighth’ zone) formed the 
initiation of the highest class of initiates, to whose souls the final translation into 
the Empyrean was promised.’’ In this latter regard, cf. C.H. XIII.9; Dise. 8-9, 
NHC VI, 52,13; 54,28; 63,9, where forms of BaOud¢ refer to the various spiritual 
“stages’’ or ‘‘degrees’’ of the ascent process, the final stage that of ascent to the 
“ninth.” 

obpwv: Common to the Oracles in various contexts. Cf. frr. 34, 63, 70. 


Fr. 165 


1. Carnoov mapddercov: Although Psellus cites this fragment as part of an 
oracular verse (and so Des Places), it is most likely a part of Psellus’ commen- 
tary on fr. 107, v. 10. (See Kroll, loc. cit.; Lewy, p. 221, n. 178; Tardieu, 
Lewy”, p. 680.) In conjunction with fr. 107, Lewy (p. 220 ff.) locates the Chal- 
dean ‘‘paradise’’ at the level of the World Soul. Psellus, however, situates 
“*paradise’’ at the level of the Highest God in terms of the ‘‘chorus of divine 
powers’’ which surrounds this god. Psellus, P.G., 122, 1129 b, also identifies 
the Chaldean ‘‘paradise’’ with the Homeric Elysian Fields (as a ‘‘meadow’’), 
but for Psellus, this is clearly a ‘‘noetic’? meadow: 6 hetwdv tav shndrotépev 
Oewptév. In this latter regard, cf. Synesius, H. 1(3), 687 ff., where it is the 
‘‘meadow’’ (Aeyéver) of the Father where Synesius yearns to go in order to join 
the ‘“‘kingly choir’’ (odv &vaxtt xop@) in ‘‘intellectual hymns’’ (voepod< buvous). 
Similarly, in C.H. 1.26, the elevated soul—at the ‘“‘eighth’’ level of ascent— 
joins in hymns of praise with the various powers surrounding the Father: xat 
duotwbets tots cuvodaw dxover xat tiwwy Suvdpever Snip thy dySoatixiy qucw pwvi 
tit Hdele Suvovadiv tov bedv. Cf. Disc. 8-9, NHC VI, 59,28-32: ayw ftNay 
eeoracac MN NYYXH ETN2HTC MN NarreAoc €yp2yMNel CeEN- 
NAC MN NEcaynamic. In light of this evidence, it is probable that the Chal- 
dean ‘‘paradise’’ was understood in Psellus’ sense; i.e., as a ‘“‘choir of divine 
powers’’ which praise the Father with hymns. 

2-3. t& éprtpra xdAAn tHv Snproupytx@v xjyG@v: An allusion to the Ideas. 
Cf. xéAkn &ppacta, fr. 108 and notes; myyats, fr. 49 and notes. 


Fr. 166 


1-2. pi Edens, tye par te Zyove0/éElq: Tardieu (Lewy”, p. 680) does not ac- 
cept this fragment as authentic, but regards it as a Porphyrian oracle which has 
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been conflated with Plotinus, Enn. 1.9: odx edEerc, tua wih eEtn: ebedetoetar yao 
éxovce t...Kroll, oc. cit., also denies the fragment’s authenticity, assigning it 
a Pythagorean origin. In this regard, cf. Dodds (‘“Theurgy,’’ 1947, p. 57, n. 
26a = 1957, pp. 301-302, n. 26), who points out that the ‘‘fragment cannot come 
from a hexameter poem. The doctrine is Pythagorean.’’ Lewy (p. 474) also 
denies the fragment’s authenticity, arguing that Psellus misread his source (Pro- 
clus) at this point. According to Lewy, Proclus’ attribution was to the Orphic 
not Chaldean tradition {the confusion resulting from the common use of the 
term 8eodéyor). Des Places, however (p. 165, following Psellus), accepts the frag- 
ment as authentic, but notes that this would be the only instance in the Enneads 
where Plotinus cites the Oracles. Finamore, (Jamblichus and the Theory of the Vehicle 
of the Soul, p. 8, n. 10) also argues for the fragment’s authenticity, suggesting 
that Plotinus may well have become acquainted with ‘‘Chaldean beliefs’’ 
through his students and would not have found this particular bit of verse objec- 
tionable. But this is conjectural, as we simply have no direct evidence that 
Plotinus was familiar with the Oracles. (See notes to fr. 155 in this regard.) In 
addition, Des Places also admits that the meter is difficult, even with his 
transposition tt Exovea (codd.: Exovek tt). The best evidence, then, is that the 
fragment is not Chaldean in origin. 


Fr. 167 


My translation of this fragment and introductory material is a slightly revised 
version of that of Morrow, p. 123. 

4. xévtpov: In the context of Proclus, it is a matter of the ‘mathematical 
center’’ which ‘‘typifies’’ xacdév dpynyév t&v rexAndvopéveoy mpoddev. In this 
sense, cf. fr. 189, where Proclus alludes to the World Soul ( = Hecate) as con- 
taining t6 xévtpov tig npoddou tHv Svtwv dmdvtwy év Exuth. Elsewhere in the 
Oracles (see fr. 50 and notes), Hecate is also referred to as xévtpov. (In frr. 70 
and 111, however, xévtpov refers to the central position of the sun.) But Lewy 
(p. 97, n. 130) connects this fragment with the introductory material to fr. 65 
and thus understands xévtpov here as a reference to the earth. Similarly, Lewy 
understands xévtpov in fr. 70 as referring to the earth. In both cases, however, 
Lewy contradicts what he is aware of elsewhere; that it is the sun, not the earth, 
which occupies the central position in Chaldean cosmology. 

&vtuyos: For Proclus, this term is equated with chy mepipépetav (‘‘cir- 
cumference’’) in a mathematical context. Thus, for Proclus, néoot tox. would 
refer to tag ypappde (1. 2). Lewy, however, would equate &vtvyos (in a Chaldean 
context) with the ‘‘vault’’ of heaven. For Lewy, then, the fragment as a whole 
describes the ‘‘central’’ position of the earth around which the planetary spheres 
(Lewy would supply at opotpat as a subject) are ‘‘equally’’ (nda Tout) situated 
“‘up to the vault’’ (of heaven). But again, this interpretation contradicts the 
“‘sun as center’? cosmology of the Chaldean system. In addition, the term 
&vtvyog here may not allude to the heavenly ‘‘vault’’ but to the ‘‘orbits’’ of the 
planetary spheres. In this regard, cf. Proclus, H. II.17: ette xal ént& xbxAwv trip 
&vtvyas aifept vatetg (sc. Aphrodite). Although the fragment undoubtedly has a 
cosmological context, its precise meaning remains problematic. 
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Fr. 168 


1. (AxéAAwy): Cf. fr. 71, where Apollo is similarly identified with the sun. 

tas Hlraxds &pyxdig: Descriptive of the Ideas. Cf. Psellus, Hypotyp. 12: xa 4 
200 HAlov any) xpd tay Htaxdy kpxav Spupévy: Fore yap tHv uev Hlraxdv dpxav 
6 Syuroupyds altiog...dnd be cig hAtaxtig myyiig <d> dpyuxds HAtog poépyetar xal 
6 &pyoyyeAixds. But, as Lewy notes (p. 150 and n. 309), the triadic hierarchy 
of rnyat, dexat, &dexayyedot (although based on Chaldean categories) is a Proclan 
development. 

2. xatéxwv thy tpintepoy apynv: Cf. Proclus, Jn Tim., III, 62,6-9: ef 8¢ 
TivEs Taig THv pabnpatixay dmobécert yalpovtes wécov tv Emt& mAavATOY TéTTELW 
&Etotev tov HAtov, auvéyovta xai cvvddovta tag 2p” Exdtepa attod tprdSac. Thus, as 
Lewy notes (zbid.), the fragment apparently alludes to the central position of the 
sun surrounded on each side by three planets (cf. fr. 200 in this regard.) How- 
ever, cf. fr. 8, where xatéxew is used with reference to ta vonté ( =the Ideas) 
contained in the Demiurgic Intellect. Since the Ideas, as a whole, were con- 
ceived triadically in the Chaldean system (cf. the ‘‘measurable triad’? of fr. 23; 
see, also, fr. 31 and notes), the fragment may well be a further reflection of this 
idea. 


Fr, 169 


2. Sak éxéxetva: ‘Once Transcendent’’ applies to the Supreme God or 
First Intellect who is monadic in nature (cf. matpixt wovés, fr. 11). In the context 
of Proclus, this Highest God is also described as gptotdAXevtos, évoetdhe, 
&dtatpetos (cf. fr. 152), and nac&v ovvoyeds tHv nnyav (cf. fr. 207). In addition, 
Proclus identifies 6 &a§ éxéxewa with Kronos. As an indivisible unity, 6 &nak 
énéxewwa is to be distinguished from 6 8i¢ éméxetva (or ‘‘Twice Transcen- 
dent’’ = Second Intellect), who is dyadic in nature: e.g., Jn Crat., 52, 1-3: xa 
ct det Méyew; adtdbev yap adtév moooayopever Sle éméxerver xait Ble éxet, xat Slag adtov 
dtd tig Suddo¢ ednuet. Cf. dude, fr. 8 and notes. See, also, Lewy, p. 77 and n. 
43; Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 262 and notes 2-3; Des Places, testimonia, p. 107, for 
additional parallels. Elsewhere, Proclus equates 6 drat éxéxeiva and 6 big éméxetva, 
with the names ‘‘Ad’’ and ‘‘Adad’’ (see Zn Parm. VII, ed. C. Steel, p. 512, 
1-7 = Kl.-Lab., p. 60, 1-9. ‘“‘Adad’’ is an apparent corruption of the Syrian 
“‘Haddad,’’) As Dodds notes (‘‘New Light,”’ p. 272 = Lewy”, p. 701), ‘‘Ad” 
(as an ‘‘invented name’’) would correspond to émaf, whereas ‘‘Ad’’ + ‘‘Ad”’ 
(or ‘‘Adad’’) would correspond to 8t¢ (éméxewa). (See, also, Theiler, 1942, p. 
6= 1966, p. 258.) Of further interest is Porphyry’s identification of the bis 
énéxewa with the God of the Jews: 6 wévtot [loppiptos év 7 Sropvhartt tév hoylev 
tov Bic exéxewvar tovtéott tov tév Shav Snutoupydv tov nap& TovSaiev tyschevov elvart 
dktot, Ov 6 Xadbatog Sedtepov dnd tod &mak éméxewvar, tovtéott tod dyalod, Beodoyet 
(as cited by Lydus, De mens., IV, 53; p. 110, 18-22 W.). But whether this cita- 
tion derives from Porphyry’s De philos. ex or. haur., or from another Porphyrian 
work, is much debated. On this problem, see Lewy, p. 9 and notes 23-24; Bidez, 
Vie de Porphyre, p. 70*, no. 50; Dodds, ‘‘New Light,”’ p. 267 =Lewy?, pp. 
696-697; Hadot, Porphyre, I, p. 264, n. 6. 
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Fr. 170 


1. mvedpatos...amd tHv bxoyetwv témwv: The notion that subterranean 
winds were the cause of earthquakes was common in Antiquity. See, e.g., Pro- 
clus, In Tim., I, 188, 1-12; Festugiére, Tim., I, p. 245, n. 2; Lewy, p. 259, n. 
2. For the later Neoplatonists, these ‘‘winds’’ became identified with subterra- 
nean demons. Cf. the y@évior xdvec of fr. 90; Marinus, Vita Procli, 28. 

3. abtdvdpoug méAcds y’ &modécOat: Elsewhere, similar ‘‘apocalyptic’’ vi- 
sions are explicitly said to be the work of demons. See, e.g., C.H. XVI.10; 
Asclepius, 25-26; Kore Kosmou, 53; 67; Porphyry, De abst., I1.40. 


Fr. 171 


2. pndé nor’ éx ANOns pedcwyev xtA.: Although this verse has been 
reconstructed by Theiler (1942, p. 32, n. 1= 1966, p. 290, n. 127; codd.: uy 
tometvon éx ATjOns dedowpev xeOa), its Chaldean origin remains problematic (and 
so Tardieu, Lewy, p. 680.) Lewy, p. 493, conjectures that the line has been 
placed here by Psellus from another passage. The vocabulary, however, fits a 
Chaldean context. 

éx Anns: An allusion to the ‘‘forgetfulness’’ of the soul after its ‘‘fall’’ into 
matter. Cf. AfPys, fr. 109 and notes. 

pedowpev: Cf., esp., pevotdv, fr. 128; fevoré, fr. 134. See, also, 6o%, fr. 56 and 
notes for additional parallels to this familiar term. 

xeipa: Cf. nodvyespove gida, fr. 93 and notes. 


Fr. 172 


1-2. (vig bAns) His xatacdpovtat moAdol oxodtotat peéOpors: This line has 
been tentatively reconstructed by Lewy (p. 303, n. 170, and so Des Places). 
Kroll, however, Joc. cit., identified only oxoAvd fetOga (of Proclus’ text) as derived 
from a Chaldean verse. In this regard, cf. Proclus, In Crat., 104, 6: tav te 
oxoALGv atpandy tig Kng avapméCouca. See, also, Festugiére, Tim., V, p. 208 and 
n. 1, who cites Kroll, but does not mention Lewy’s reconstruction. Thus, 
Lewy’s restoration of the verse must remain in doubt (and so Tardieu, Lewy?, 

. 680. 
: 1. a A&Beov tig UAns: See fr. 134 and notes. 

2. xataadpovta: Cf., esp., xatacdpuv, fr. 70. 

moAdot: Equivalent to the ‘‘herd”’ of frr. 153 and 154. 

sxoatetar: Cf. axodidc, fr. 163; Synesius, H. 1(3), 261-265: oxodidig 3° 
dndrac/avexes datww/npantdac pepdmev,/éc Copov Shac/u} xataddvar. See Theiler, 
1942, p. 11, n. 4= 1966, p. 265, n. 38. 

peéOpors: Cf., esp., devoduev, fr. 171 and notes. 


Fr. 173 


2. thy npwtoyeva UAnv: Tardieu (Lewy?, p. 680, following Kroll, loc. cit.) 
thinks this fragment is Orphic, not Chaldean, in origin. Cf., in this regard, 
Olympiodorus, Jn Alc., 15 [19,6-7 Cr.] W.: prot yao xat 6 "Oppetc: Hyg obpaving 
xal dateping xat &Bbccov (see infra). Although Aphrodite (1. 1) does not figure else- 
where in the Oracles, Proclus, H. II (eis "Agpoditnv) identifies Aphrodite with the 
World Soul (in the manner of Hecate). This hymn as a whole (although modeled 
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on Orphic Hymn 55: ei¢ "Agpodicny) reflects a conflation of Orphic and Chaldean 
terminologies. However, in neither Proclus’ hymn nor the Orphic hymn to 
Aphrodite is the goddess referred to as * mpwtoyevic SAn. Thus, the actual source 
of our fragment remains in doubt. 

3. datepiov xat odpaviav: Cf. fr. 216, where Lydus again attributes these 
terms to the Oracles, but Olympiodorus (see supra) to Orpheus. 


Fr. 174 


Tardieu (Lewy*, p. 680) identifies this fragment as Orphic; Des Places (p. 
108), however, sees a possible Chaldean origin because of Hermias’ use of the 
formulaic got té Adyia. For Des Places, then, the fragment—in a Chaldean 
context—refers to the activity of Hecate as World Soul. (Kroll does not mention 
this fragment at all. Lewy, p. 356, n. 168, mentions this line in passing, but only 
as a commentary on the self-moved soul of Plato, Phaedrus, 245 c, and not as 
a Chaldean hexameter.) In addition, the vocabulary of this line reflects no par- 
ticular Chaldean ‘‘stamp.’’ Thus, the actual source of this fragment must re- 
main in doubt. 


Fr. 175 


1. nepi tod xpwristov matpéc: In the context of Proclus, this expression 
designates the Highest God under the mode of otyf. In this regard, cf. tH 
Beobpéupow ory7] tHv matépuv, fr. 16. 

2. Sdvapetv npedtyy tepod Adyou: For Proclus, descriptive of the Father before 
he is actualized as Xéyog or Word. In this sense, Sbvoig here would correspond 
to the second movement of the Primordial Triad (i.e., Father, Power, Intellect 
= Word). Cf. fr. 4 and notes; Proclus, Jn Tim., III, 222, 13-14: B:adéyeton yep 
Tiv...natpixiy avyiy 6 Snproupytxdc Adyoc. Hadot (Porphyre, I, p. 295, n. 1) notes 
M. Victorinus’ similar use of ‘‘silentium-verbum”’ in Adv. Ar., III. 7.28-29 (cf. 
I. 13.31; 41.49), but suggests that these passages most likely reflect a conflation 
of Christian and Chaldean imageries. (In this regard, cf. Synesius’ use of 
marip-héyog in H. 2(4), 129-140.) In a Chaldean context, Lewy (p. 112, n. 181) 
suggests that the fragment ‘‘possibly refers to the relationship between the in- 
tellection of the formation of the world and its realization’’ and sees a parallel 
with fr. 212. (Metrically, Lewy, ibid., would reconstruct the verse as: }5é Aéyou 
fepod npcoriy Sdvoynv...) See, also, Kroll, doc. cit., who sees a possible allusion to 
the Iynges as natpixal Buvdperc. 


Fr. 176 


2. dnepR&Oprov 2650 Armcdv: ‘“To throw the feet beneath the step”? is not to 
follow the proper order (té&ts) of ritual initiation. Cf. frr. 110, 136, 164 and 
notes; Marinus, Vita Procli, 13: év réber xat ody SmepB&bpov modé, xat& Td Aéytov, 
te(vovta. See Lewy, p. 262, n. 10, for additional parallels to this expression. 


Fr. 177 


3-4. of pty teAet&pyou xvA.: Tardieu (Lewy?, p. 680) considers the 
vocabulary of this fragment Chaldean, but questions Des Places’ reconstruction 
of the meter. Neither Kroll (loc. cit.) nor Lewy (p. 155, n. 334) attempted to 
isolate a hexameter from Damascius’ prose. 
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3. of teAet&pyat: The rulers of the three worlds; cf. fr. 86 and notes. 

4. tote auvexevet: The ‘“‘Connectors’’ of the various parts of the Universe; 
cf. fr. 32 and notes. In Damascius’ system (following Proclus), the Teletarchs 
and Connectors (as well as Iynges) are situated in the ‘‘median”’ intelligible- 
and-intellectual order. 


Fr. 178 


2. dBurots anxots (tis) Stavotag: Des Places (p. 109, following Diehl) iden- 
tifies these words as Chaldean (and translates ‘‘de /a pensée”’). Lewy (p. 99, n. 
138) notes only that these words might ‘‘allude’’ to a ‘‘Chaldean phrase.’’ 
Festugiére, however (Tim., IV, p. 31 and n. 4), prefers to translate ie words 
as part of Proclus’ commentary (‘“‘de ma pensée’’). Tardieu (Lewy?, p. 680) is 
of the same opinion. In the context of Proclus, these terms sum up his comments 
on Aion (see fr. 49), but do not, therefore, demand a Chaldean origin. Forms 
of &Batos, e.g., are used elsewhere by Proclus, but not in any explicit Chaldean 
context. Cf., e.g., Th. pl., 1.3; p. 14, 6 S.-W. Saffrey and Westerink, notes ad 
loc., point out that &Batog is a ‘“‘metaphoric expression’’ which comprises part 
of the vocabulary of Neoplatonic ‘‘negative theology.’’ Cf., also, TA. pl., 1.11; 
p. 55, 5 S.-W.; 1.20; p. 95, 23 S.-W.; In rem p., I. 78, 31; In Alc., 149 [319,14 
Cr.] W. 


Fr. 179 


1. thy vontyy: Analogous to tt vontév, fr. 1. 

2. tp%evog: In Lewy’s interpretation (pp. 106-107 and n. 168), it is the 
cooperation of the Father’s Intellect, Will, and Power which brings about the 
initial ‘‘division’’ of the intelligible world into triads. Cf. voepais towataw, fr. 1; 
téyveodat, fr. 22. 

(2d)...dpxeuv: Cf, esp., natpixiic dpxiic, fr. 13. 


Frr. 180 and 181 


Des Places has isolated the words that comprise these two fragments from Pro- 
clus, In Tim., III, 325, 29-326, 1 (see fr. 172). me these terms simply repeat 
the terminology of fr. 134, v. 1, Tardieu (Lewy?, p. 680) rightly suggests that 
they should be excised here. 


Fr. 182 


1. (t@ péog téEer tv voep@v): See Lewy, Exc. VII, p. 484. This particular 
taétg would be equivalent to Hecate as  Cwoydvoc bec. 

1-2. 4 te &peth xat copia: Cf. fr. 52, where dpery is said to reside in 
Hecate. In fr. 107, &peth and aopf« are mentioned together in connection with 
edvouia as planetary virtues. 

3. } moAdgpwy &tpsxetx: Lewy (p. 50 and n. 160) translates this expression 
as ‘thoughtful truth,”’ and notes that &tpexeta is the epic equivalent of &A/feta. 
This latter term is found elsewhere in the Oracles in connection with rfott¢ and 
%pwe (see fr. 46 and notes). moAbgewv, of course, is Homer’s epithet for both 
Odysseus (e.g., Od. 14. 424) and Hephaestus (e.g., Od. 8. 297). Chaignet 
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(Damascius, II, p. 208) translates the fragment as ‘‘la vérité avec ses pensées 
multiples.’” Des Places (p. 110) prefers ‘“‘la rectitude ingénieuse.’’ Cf., also, 
Synesius, H. 1(3), 156: d&cpéxera cope. 


Fr. 183 


2. 16.8 &tpexts év BaOet gore: Tardieu (Lewy?, p. 680) identifies this frag- 
ment as a precept from Democritus and, therefore, not Chaldean in origin. The 
same suggestion is made by Cremer (p. 56, n. 152), who specifically cites 
Democritus, fr. 117 (Diels): év Bvd@ yap 4 ddHBera. Lewy (p. 146, n. 293) was 
apparently unaware of the Democritean parallel and assumed the fragment was 
authentically Chaldean. Des Places (p. 110) remains uncertain. Although the 
source of the fragment is probably Democritus, this does not then preclude that 
the Chaldeans may have ‘‘borrowed”’ this fragment for their own purposes. The 
vocabulary certainly fits a Chaldean milieu. 

so &tpexécs: Cf. atpexeta, fr. 182. 

év BaOet: Cf. B&ber, fr. 184; BuOdv, fr. 18; Bub5</B&Bos, fr. 163. 


Fr. 184 


1. 6 HAvaxd¢ xdsjy0g: In the context of Psellus, this expression refers to the 
mundane sun of the Ethereal World and not to the transmundane sun or ‘‘whole 
light’’ of Asion as Lewy suggests (see p. 151 and n. 313; cf. fr. 59 and notes). 
Lewy mistakenly understands Psellus to mean that 6 fA\taxds xdopog is situated 
above the fixed stars (and, thus, in the Empyrean World). But Psellus simply 
does not make this distinction. Indeed, he suggests just the opposite, by 
describing—in descending order—the ‘‘chain’’ of Chaldean realities, placing 6 
AAtaxds xdap.og after 6 dmavig xbxhog (and so beneath, not above, the fixed stars). 

2. Bovredeoy BAOer alGeptw: Cf. Proclus, Th. pl., II.7; p. 45, 9-11 S.-W.: tov 
Hrov...dnd tv aifepiwv mpocASdvta BvdGv. But in what sense the “solar world” 
or mundane sun ‘‘serves the ethereal depth’’ is problematic. Forms of dovAeveww 
are common to the Oracles, but in other contexts; e.g., frr. 73, 80, 81. 


Fr. 185 


1. 6 dAnBEatepog HAtoc: An allusion to the transmundane sun (or Aion). See 
Lewy, p. 152, n. 314; cf. fr. 59 and notes. 

2. xpévov xpéves: The inference here is that the ‘‘truer sun’’ (or Aion) func- 
tions as the source of Time. But to what extent Chronos, as a god, was distin- 
guished from Aion in the Chaldean system remains problematic. See, esp., 
notes to dxowwhtou xpdvou, fr. 37. Cf., also, Proclus, El. Th., prop. 53: 6 pév aldy 
aldveav, 6 88 xpdvenv xpdvoc; Synesius, H. 5(2), 67: od 8’ &vak alavoc aleov; PEM 
IV. 2197-2198: 6 tév Siwy Acondtygs, 6 alwv t&v aldvwv. See, also, Dodds, Pro- 
telus: Bl Th. p. 228 ff. 


Fr. 186 


2. p6Otov: i.e., the state of flux associated with corporeality. Cf. gevotdv adpc, 
fr. 128. 

xbtog: i.e., the human body. See Lewy (p. 277 and n. 72), who cites Plato, 
Tim., 44 a, as the locus classicus: tO vig buxis &mav xbtoc. Cf., analogously, 
ayyetov, fr. 157. 
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Fr. 186 dis 


2. noppopgev &yahyo: This expression reflects the vocabulary of frr. 37 
(moppdpqoug tSéac) and 101 (adtonmtov &yadua). For Olympiodorus (cf. ibd. 157 
[68,23 N.] W.), the expression refers to the individual soul which contains all 
of the ‘‘Principles’’ (= Forms) of existence. For this notion, cf., e.g., Plotinus, 
Enn., 1V.3.10.10-13; V.7.1.7-8; V1.2.5.11-14; Proclus, Zl. Th., prop. 195 (as 
cited by Westerink, loc. cit., ad not.). The precise Chaldean application of this 
expression, however, is uncertain. 


VARIOUS CHALDEAN EXPRESSIONS 


Fr. 187 


1. &y*pev: Although Proclus associates this term both with the Orphic and 
Chaldean traditions, this term may properly be Orphic in origin (and so Tar- 
dieu, Lewy?, p. 680, contra Lewy, p. 79, n. 48). Cf., in this regard, Orph. Fr. 
54 (Kern): xpévog &yipaog. For Proclus, the ‘‘order’’ (ré&tc) associated with 
éyfpewv is that of Kronos (= &mat éméxewva; see fr. 169). Cf., also, Synesius, H. 
8(9), 67, where &yfpaoc is descriptive of Alév. Elsewhere, Synesius uses forms 
of é&yfpaog in a variety of contexts; e.g., H. 1(3), 344, 480; 2(4), 152; 5(2), 45. 
Although Synesius is primarily dependent on the Oracles, his use of this term 
may reflect a conflation of Orphic and Chaldean material (mediated, perhaps, 
through Porphyry). 


Fr. 188 


Tardieu (Lewy?, p. 680) wants to excise this fragment (as well as frr. 195, 199, 
200) on the basis that these terms are derived from the prose works of Julian 
the Theurgist rather than from the Oracles. However, inclusion of these terms 
(although methodologically problematic) does enhance our understanding of the 
Chaldean system as a whole. 

1. totg "Acaupiers: A circumlocution for the Chaldean tradition. See Lewy, 
Exe. ], po 444-<. 

C&var xat &wvor: These are ‘‘Time’’ gods associated with the planetary 
spheres—the Cévou (or Gavator; cf. fr. 195) dependent on the planetary orbits, 
the &wvor independent of these movements. Cf. Synesius, H. 1(3), 282-283: ot 
Covotor/ot x” &teovor. Psellus Hypotyp., 18, situates these Time deities just below 
the Archangels in the Chaldean ‘‘chain.’’ In addition, the Chaldeans also recog- 
nized other Time gods associated with Day, Night, Month, and Year, all of 
which were invoked by various teAestat. See, e.g., Proclus, In Tim., III, 40, 
31-41, 5. See, also, Festugitre, Tim., IV, pp. 45, n. 1; 64, n. 1; Lewy, p. 137 
and n. 267. 

myyat: Cf. frr. 30, 37, 49, 56. 

d&petruxtor: Cf. frr. 35, 36. 

2. cuvexets: Cf. frr. 32, 80, 82, 177, 207. 
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Fr. 189 


1. &eptpars: Here, descriptive of Hecate who, as Kroll notes (p. 27, n. 2), 
traditionally held torches in either hand. For the later Neoplatonists, however, 
this expression has become a metaphysical term. Cf., in this regard, duprpaodc, 
fr. 1; duqipdovte, fr. 158. See, also, Damascius, I, 315, 20; II, 152, 23: duqupanys 
“Exaty. 

&ppinpdcwnos: This term is also descriptive of Hecate who, as the mediating 
World Soul, has a ‘‘double’’ aspect, viz. she looks both towards the intelligible 
and sensible orders. Traditionally, statues of Hecate were depicted with three 
or four heads and known as tpinpdawnoc or tetpanpdowrog. See Lewy, pp. 93 and 
n. 111; 355 and notes 164-166, who notes that dugimpedcwzos was a term also us- 
ed by Plutarch (e.g., Num. 19) to describe Ianus Bifrons. In this regard, note 
that Proclus addresses Hymn VI in common to Hecate and Janus. See, also, 
Festugiére, Tim., III, p. 170, n. 1. 

xéAnotg: Common to the Oracles. Cf. esp., ‘Exdens xédnov, fr. 32; 
Tenotnposdyor xdAror..."Exc&ens, fr. 35; “Pein...xnddmoraw &ppdotoig...defauévn, fr. 
56. 


2. éxetodg: Cf. frr. 2, 65, 66, 110. 
3. 16 xévtpov: Cf., esp., ‘Exderns xévtpov, fr. 50; xévtpov, fr. 167 and notes. 


Fr. 190 


2. abtopiar: Cf. avtomtov &yalua, fr. 101; adténtorg pdopaowv, fr. 142. 

3-4, tobs mupsobs dvantoveut tobs dvaywyots: Although these terms do not 
constitute a hexameter verse, it is probable that forms of dvaywyéd¢ in connection 
with ‘‘fire/light’’ did figure in non-extant verses of the Oracles. In this regard, 
cf. Proclus, H, IV.2: dvaydyiov &bé&wevor nde; IIT.1: &vayayiov p&¢; Synesius, 
H. 1(3), 376, 594, 699: évaywyd ody. Cf., also, mupadv dvaddhaca, fr. 126; nupood< 
édxpolove, fr. 130. (See, also, Lewy, p. 261, n. 7e.) Tardieu, however (Lewy?, 
p. 680), feels that Des Places’ isolation of évaywyé¢ as a specific vox Chaldatcorum 
is unwarranted, as this term is also familiar to Platonism. See discussion in In- 
troduction. 


Fr. 191 


1. epi éxetvev: In the context of Proclus, a reference to t& xpd tod obpavod. 
See fr. 132, which is a continuation of this statement. 

a&qbéeyxtev: Cf. Bovraic dpbéyxtois, fr. 77; Bidez, C.M.A.G. VI, p. 163,9 (as 
cited by Lewy, p. 77, n. 38): XadBator & pac 16 mpdtov aitiov, & 37 xat 
apbeyxtétatov Aéyoucw. The ‘‘ineffableness’’ of the intelligible order, especially 
that of the Highest God, is common to Middle Platonism. Cf., e.g., C.H. 1.31, 
Tri. Trac., NHC I, 56,3, 27; 123,37; Zost., NHC VIII, 74,21; 126,10; Val. Ex., 
NHC XI, 22,[20]; 24,39; 29,31-31. See Lewy, p. 328, n. 59 for additional 
parallels. But whether the Chaldeans used the term ‘‘One’’ for the First God 
is problematic; see notes to frr. 9 and 10. 


Fr. 192 


1. €vvAeg: Although Simplicus further identifies this term as Platonic, the 
locus classicus is Arist., De an., 403 A 25. Cf. fr. 69 and notes re the ‘‘materiality”’ 
of the sky. 
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Fr. 193 


1. af poxal (Smepxooptor): For Proclus, these ‘‘supermundane souls’ pécat 
vou elal xal tév éyxoapiwy puxdv. 

2. émoyetoOur: Cf. émoxobpevos, fr. 36 and notes. The sense of ‘‘being vehicl- 
ed’? approaches the notion of the dynpa-nveduo. See frr. 120 and 201. 

1-2. sdpastv...dnepxosulorg tistv, atBeptors xal épnuptots: Proclus’ 
language is ambiguous here and may reflect a confusion between the seven 
planetary spheres and three world circles. Cf. In Tim., II, 57, 12-14: t& bnép tov 
xdopov otepedpara tt piigouev, elte “Ohupov xpi xaAetv, efte eumbiptov, ette aifépac; 
See, also, otepempata, fr. 57 and notes. 


Fr. 194 


1. tov émvéxtive Bedv: An allusion to the sun as the Anagageus of souls. Cf. 
Julian, ibid., 172 a: tae dvaryeryae dxtivag HAlov; Proclus, In Tim., I, 34, 20-21: 
xat & Avoryeryeds xat 6 ‘Enrdatic xatd tobs Oeoddyouc. See Lewy, pp. 186, n. 38; 
199, n. 97; Theiler, 1942, p. 35 = 1966, pp. 294-295; Festugiére, Tim., I, p. 66, 
notes 3-4 (who suggests a further allusion to Mithra). Cf., also, dxtivas cyntas, 
fr. 34 and notes. 

2-3. <é svpget@: Analogous to the “‘her ;” cf. frr. 153 and 154. 

3. Oeoupyots vols paxaptors: Here, a reference to the Chaldean initiates. See 
Lewy, p. 463 and n. 15. 


Fr. 195 


1. cov ypdvov adtdy bpvijxaaiy (sc. of Oeovpyot) dg Gedv: Cf., similarly, fr. 
199: of Oeoupyol...Spvotc. <toitov> tov bedv (sc. tov xpévov). Cf., also, dxouzttov 
ypévov, fr. 37 and notes; xpévov dmépavtov, fr. 39; xpévov xpévos, fr. 185. 

2. Gwvatov; &Cwvov: Equivalent to the Cévor and &{wvor of fr. 188. In the con- 
text of Proclus, three additional Time gods are mentioned: an dpyayyedixdy 
xpdvov; an &pyxixdv (xpdvov); a mnyatov (xp6vov). This sequence of five Time gods 
is related, respectively, to the planetary orbits, a third ethereal heaven, a second 
ethereal heaven, a first ethereal heaven, and finally, the empyrean heaven. 
Beyond the planets and heavens lies the myata Qedc, or Rhea-Hecate, as the 
source of this ‘‘chain.’’ Cf. Psellus, Hypotyp., 16-19, where the same sequence 
is repeated. See, also, Festugiére, Tim., IV, p. 64, n. 1. 


Fr. 196 


1. 8r& tod Belov mupég: An allusion to the central rite of the Chaldean initia- 
tion; i.e., the purification of the Synua-nvedya via the mystical rays of the sun. 
Cf., esp., frr. 66, 110 and notes. 

2, xndiBas: Cf. Synesius, H. 1(3), 550-551: Svogepav Bhag/xntba pépw; De in- 
somn., 138 a: évaropopyvopevng xnAtda rig xelpovos (sc. Efews). See Geudtner, pp. 
14-15. However, as Lewy notes (p. 260, n. 7), xn\ig is a common metaphor 
found in a variety of Platonic sources. Cf., also, 7 vedo poddvycs, fr. 104. 

3. cig woxiis t vedp_«: For Proclus, the ‘‘pneumatic’’ vehicle of the lower 
soul is distinguished from the ‘‘luminous’’ vehicle of the higher soul. But this 
is not a Chaldean doctrine. See, esp., fr. 119 and notes. 
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Fr. 197 


1. xAeég: In the context of Damascius, the term ‘‘key’’ designates both the 
“intellectual division’’ (voept Stelgeatg), understood in its totality as ‘‘connec- 
tive’’ (cvvoyixt), and the “‘intelligible division’’ (vont? Siaipeatc), understood as 
“eternity’’ (alév). But the precise Chaldean use of xAelg remains problematic. 
Indeed, xAefg may well have an Orphic origin. Cf., e.g., Orph. Fr. 82 (Kern), 
where Phanes is designated xAyt8a vod; Orph. Hymn 1. 7 (ed. Athanassakis), 
where Hecate is called xAniSodyov. Cf., also, Proclus, H. 1.3, where it is the sun 
who Exwv xdyida. See, also, Lewy, pp. 150, n. 309; 363, n. 200. 


Fr. 198 


1. & xpgrog Si&xeagpog: This is most likely an Orphic expression (and so Tar- 
dieu, Lewy?, p. 680; Des Places, p. 113; Lewy, p. 78, n. 45; Hadot, Porphyre, 
I, p. 306, n. 4). In Orphic terms, this ‘‘hidden order’’ is symbolized by the Or- 
phic ‘“‘egg.’’ Cf. Proclus, loc. cit., 1. 5: &¢ yap 16 dév thy onepuatixhy alclav cob 
Cov mpoethnpev. Festugiére, however, (Tim., II, p. 307, n. 2, following Diehl), 
does not discount a Chaldean origin. In this regard, cf. Damasicus, I, 284, 7: 
tov xpdptov Sidxogpov...dv...0f Geol dvouvijxact. As such, the “hidden order’’ 
would correspond to the Chaldean Paternal Abyss as the source of all things. 
See Lewy, Exc. VII, p. 483. 


Fr. 199 


This fragment, although Chaldean in inspiration, most likely derives from a 
prose work of Julian the Theurgist and not from the Oracles. See introductory 
comments to fr. 188. 

1. mpeaBdtepov xai vedocepov: The locus classicus is Plato, Tim., 38 a, where 
these comparatives are descriptive of ‘‘forms of time’’ (xpévov ein) which ‘‘im- 
itate eternity” (ai@va pyzovpévov). Cf. Synesius, H. 8(9), 67-69: GAA’ adtds 
deyfpaos/Aidy 6 madaryeviic/veds dv Spx xa yépwv. Lewy (p. 103, n. 154) feels that 
these lines from Synesius give further evidence that Aion and Chronos were 
equated in the Chaldean system. Dodds maintains, however, that the two gods 
were distinct. (See notes to dxoizytod xpdvou, fr. 37.) In this regard, note that 
in v. 63 of the aforementioned hymn, Synesius specifically mentions 
dxapavronédac Xpdvo¢ as distinct from Aion. Thus, pace Lewy, Aion and Chronos 
may well have been distinct in the Chaldean system as well, despite Synesius’ 
free use of epithets, viz. ‘young and old;’’ ‘‘unageing’’. 

xuxhoéAtxtov: My translation is based on Festugitre, Tim., IV, 39: “‘se 
déroulant en circle.” Des Places (p. 113) translates: ‘A la révolution cir- 
culaire.’”’ Cf. Lewy, p. 102 and n. 151: ‘‘moving in a circle.’’ This expression 
is also found in Orph. Hymn 8. 11 (ed. Athanassakis): xuxhoéAtxte (but here, de- 
scriptive of the sun). Aion, of course, is equated with the transmundane sun in 
the Chaldean system. 

2. alesviov: Time is ‘‘eternal’’ in the sense that it ‘‘imitates’’ Eternity but, 
in Plato’s words (Tim., 37 e), xat’ d&prOpdv. Pai 
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Fr. 200 


See introductory comments to fr. 188. 
1. pecepBodArjsac: The central position of the sun is common to the Oracles. 
Cf. frr. 58, 65, 70; Lewy, p. 124, n. 221 d. 


Fr. 201 


1. dyApata: In the context of Proclus, this term refers specifically to the 
‘pneumatic’ vehicles of embodied souls. The original text of Plato, however 
(Tim., 41 €), referred to the ‘‘vehicles’’ of the stars. See discussion in Introduc- 
tion; Festugiére, Tim., I, p. 28, n. 2. 


Fr. 202 


1. H mavdextext abAq: aby goes back to Homer; e.g., Od. 4.74: Znvdg aban. 
In Chaldean usage, the ‘‘court open to all’’ designates the noetic home of the 
Father. Cf. Synesius, H. 1(3), 37, 710; 2(4), 292: ént od¢ abdde; Proclus, H. 1.32: 
matpds modupeyyéas abrce; II.6: nupipeyyéag abide; Arnobius, Adv. nat., 11.62: 
‘‘aulam sibi eius patere.’’ See, also, npd¢ matpd¢ adbyé&s, fr. 115 and notes; Lewy, 
p. 33 and n. 92. 


Fr. 203 


1. tv otepewudrtewv: Cf. fr. 57 and notes. 

oetp&: Kroll, loc. cit., (and so Tardieu, Lewy?, p. 689; cf. Lewy, p. 84, n. 66) 
identifies this term as Orphic. Cf., e.g., Orph. Fr. 166 (Kern): aetpiy xpucelny. 
(The docus classtcus is Il. 8. 19.) Theiler, however (1942, p. 27, n. 4 = 1966, p. 
285, n. 109; see, also, Des Places, p. 114, ad not.), argues for a Chaldean origin: 
“Die oetpa&...durfte...in den Orakeln gestanden haben, ja von da im Sinne von 
‘Abhangigkeitsreihe’ zu den Neuplatonikern gelangt sein.’? Cf. Psellus, 
Hypotyp., 28: éxkorng 88 ceipaic H dxpétys mnyh dvoudterat. Kroll, loc. cit., argues 
that the Chaldeans substituted xyy7 for seipé, but such a conjecture is unwar- 
ranted. Cf., e.g., Synesius, H. 1(3), 289-290: d&yyedtx&...ceted; Proclus, In rem 
p., Il, 255, 26: tig &yyeAtxiic oetpac. Cf., also, téEtc, frr. 24, 110 and notes, which 
is analogous to cetpé. 


Fr. 204 


1. év t@ spate tH oxtSvayéven: An allusion to the body made up of ‘‘flow- 
ing’’ matter. Cf. fevotdv odpo, fr. 128; fébrov xbtoc, fr. 186. Cf., also, 
érooxeddaas t63e ou, fr. 217 (in a post-mortem context). But Lewy (p. 277, 
n. 73, contra Kroll, loc. cit.) questions a Chaldean origin for this term, noting that 
the expression is also used by Numenius, fr. 4a (Des Places): 
oGpa...cxdvépevov; cf. fr. 4b: t& adpata...oxedaotk. The locus classicus is Plato, 
Tim., 37 a: obatay oxeSaotiv. The context of Proclus, however, is a commentary 
on Plato, Rep., X, 620 a-d (‘‘The Myth of Er’’), But Proclus is not concerned 
here with the problem of whether the human soul can reincarnate in the body 
of a beast (which Proclus assumes, following Plato and Plotinus, but contra the 
Oracles; see fr. 160 and notes), but whether the soul of an animal is properly 
animated by its “‘human’’ component or by the soul év xatétaftv, which is its 
own soul. See Festugiére, Rép. III, p. 294, n. 3. 
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Fr. 205 


As Tardieu notes (Lewy?, p. 680), otepedparta here is simply a repetition of the 
same in fr. 57 and, therefore, should be excised. 


Fr. 206 


1. otpépadov: According to Psellus, Hecate’s ‘‘magic wheel’’ was a golden 
disc embedded with a sapphire and inscribed with magical characters. (Psellus 
also equates this term with tvy£.) Thus, by spinning this wheel, the transcendent 
Iynges (see frr. 76, 77) were ‘‘called on’’ to participate in the Chaldean rites. 
In Lewy’s words (p. 250): ‘‘We may accordingly suppose that when the magical 
instrument was set in motion, it affected per analogiam the revolving spheres and 
attracted the celestial Iynges.’’ The spinning of the otpéahoc/tuy§ could also af- 
fect the weather. Marinus, loc. cit., tells us that Proclus ended a drought in At- 
tica by using tuyy& twa. Cf., also, otpopédiyyt, frr. 49 and 87; C.AL.A.G. VI, 
p. 201,20 (Bidez): 4 ‘Exatixh 82 otpopéAty— petd tod cavpetov tudvros xal ti 
ivyyuxfic émudAfaews dvéuata udva xevd. See, also, Lewy, p. 249 and notes 78-80. 
My translation of the fragment is that of Lewy. 


Fr. 207 


1. svvoxets: In the context of Proclus, this term is specifically descriptive of 
6 mak énéxetva (see fr. 152, of which this fragment is a continuation). Cf., also, 
6 np&to¢ ouvoxetc, fr. 84 and notes. 

nachy tay mny@v: i.e., the Ideas. Cf., esp., nnyat, fr. 49 and notes. 


Fr. 208 


Tardieu (Lewy”, p. 680) would excise frr. 208-210 as ‘‘fragmenta extraria.”” 
Although these terms may not derive from the Oracles per se, I have included 
them here (following Des Places’ edition) on the basis that they help broaden 
our understanding of the Chaldean system as a whole. 

1. ouetéceat: This term is particularly associated with the magical papyri, 
where it is descriptive of the ‘‘union”’ or ‘‘conjunction’’ of the magician with 
the god invoked. The point of the odatasg was to make a “‘pact’’ with a 
ministering spirit so that he would aid the magician/theurgist during the soul’s 
ascent. The oJatacig was achieved via various rites and the uttering of nomina 
barbara. See discussion in Introduction; Lewy, pp. 228-238; Eitrem, ‘‘Die 
astotasis,’? pp. 49-53; ‘‘La Théurgie,”’ pp. 49-79. A possible adatactg may also 
be alluded to in Marsanes, NHC X, 2,14-16: mraw Nrernweic. See Pearson, 
Nag Hammadi Codices IX and X, notes ad loc. 

évruxtats: According to Lewy (p. 239 and n. 42), these were special ‘‘sup- 
plicatory prayers’’ offered to the various Chaldean ‘‘Time gods’ (see, e.g., Pro- 
clus, Zn Tim., III, 41,3-4) as a preliminary to their actual conjuration. This term 
is also found frequently in the magical papyri; e.g., PGMIV. 1930: évwyia mpd¢ 
fitov. See Lewy, p. 239, n. 43. 

2. atpopa&dotg: See otpdpadov, fr. 206. 
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Fr. 209 


The term Srepxdoptos is part of the introductory material to fr. 59 and is dis- 
cussed there. 


Fr. 210 


142. yoadxtc/xdpevOrg: In the Iliad (14. 291), yadxls is a name given by the 
gods to an unknown bird, which men refer to as xbutvdtc. But the precise Chal- 
dean use of these terms remains problematic. However, since Proclus associates 
xXeAxts with yarxd¢ (‘“brass’’), Lewy (p. 291 and n. 124) surmises that brass in- 
struments were used in the Chaldean rites to drive away evil spirits. The clang- 
ing of brass or copper instruments for apotropaic purposes was a widespread 
popular practice in Antiquity. In this regard, see Bailey, The Religion of Ancient 
Rome, p. 39 re the clanging of brass instruments to drive away ghosts at the time 
of the Lemuria in May. 


Fr. 210a 


Fragments 210a-c are now cited by Des Places as containing additional Chal- 
dean vocabulary, although he notes that these terms are not exclusive to the 
Oracles. See ‘‘Notes,’’ p. 328. 

1. paddyng &méxecBar: ‘‘Mallow’’ is a plant known for its laxative effect. 
Evidently the Oracles prescribed various remedies for each month of the year. See 
fr. 210b and Des Places, ibid. On the relation of various Chaldean rites and the 
health of the body, see, e.g., Iambl., De myst., II.6: 4 wév tev beGv mapovata 
BiSwow Ayiv byelav campatocs, hux7g dpethy, vod xabapétnta xtr. 


Fr. 210b 


1. yadaxtorotetv: On the medicinal value of milk, see PW, 15,2, s.v. Milch, 
esp. cols. 1573-1576. 


Fr. 210c 


1. Byyroupyixats Suvdipeowv: These ‘‘demiurgic powers’’ were responsible 
for creating the world. Cf. Proclus, Th. pi., 380, 51 ff.; Lewy, p. 92, n. 106. 

1-2. Deoupyayv matSeg: Most likely a reference to theurgists, in general, who 
followed the teachings of the Juliani. 

2. xetpaug: As “‘hands,’’ these demiurgic powers were believed to contain cer- 
tain properties peculiar to each hand. According to Proclus, In Tim., II, 260, 
24-28, the Chaldeans symbolized the life-giving power of the World Soul 
through terms associated with Hecate; e.g., ‘‘temples,’’ ‘‘hands,”’ ‘‘loins,’’ etc. 
See Lewy, p. 92, n. 107; cf. frr. 51 and 52. See, also, fr. 68, where the expres- 
sion abtovpyayv (‘‘working with his own hands’’) describes the creative activity 
of the Second or Demiurgic Intellect. 
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DOUBTFUL FRAGMENTS 


The following fragments are categorized as ‘‘dubia’’ by Des Places (‘‘fragmenta 
extraria”” by Tardieu, Lewy?, p. 680) because of metrical and other problems. 
Although Lewy contends (p. 37, n. 109) that the term én (sc. \6yta 0” env) 
was not necessarily limited to verses in hexameter, both Dodds (“‘New Light,”’ 
p. 267, n. 17 = Lewy?, p. 697, n. 17) and Festugiére (Ré&. I, p. 129, n. 3) 
argue (rightly) that any meter other than hexameter would a priort exclude 
that a given verse(s) derives from the Oracles. Dodds, in particular, would 
separate the oracles collected by Lewy into Theosophical, Porphyrian, and 
Chaldean, and not attempt (as Lewy did) to ‘‘fuse’’ parts of one group with an- 
other. Further arguments pro and con a Ghaldean origin are discussed infra in 
each case. 


Fr, 211 


1. tod Boyes: Lewy (p. 41 and n. 126; cf. Exc. III, p. 458) argues that this 
nomen agentis is a Chaldean neologism; thus, despite the meter (trochaic 
tetrameter), Lewy feels this verse has a probable Chaldean origin. Dodds, how- 
ever (‘‘New Light,” see supra), because of the meter, argues for a Porphyrian 
origin, noting that although the later Neoplatonists connected this term with the 
practice of theurgy, they probably learned it from Porphyry and not from the 
Oracles, despite Proclus’ use of the formulaic gystv tic Bedv. See, also, Wolff, 
p. 160.) The more common expression is x&toxos. In a theurgic context, the 
“recipient”’ is the medium who “*receives’’ the conjured god. (Proclus cites this 
verse in conjunction with fr. 146 re the conjuration of Hecate.) 


Fr. 212 


1. & BH Aéyer vods: cj. Des Places (for metrical purposes). Again, the problem 
with this verse (as a whole) is one of meter (which Des Places has constructed 
as an iambic trimeter). But Lewy (p. 112, n. 181) accepts a Chaldean origin, 
and understands this verse in conjunction with fr. 175. Kroll, loc. cit., also sug- 
gests a Chaldean origin, but admits that the verse may have been part of Psellus’ 
interpretation. In light of the metrical difficulties, this is a likely supposition. In 
the context of Psellus, the line refers, in general, to the communication between 
man and God Exactag xabdog txer pices evepyav. 


Fr. 213 


On the basis of ‘‘terminology, form and contents,’’ Lewy (p. 172, n. 403) con- 
siders this oracle authentically Chaldean. Des Places, however (p. 151), points 
out that the facility in phrasing contrasts with the ‘‘laborious composition” of 
the undoubted fragments. In addition, Didymus’ expression of #a—as the 
source of the quote—is a general expression and not used elsewhere as a specific 
introductory formula for Chaldean material. The vocabulary, however, as Lewy 
notes, has points of similarity with the undoubted fragments. 

2. gedye téXog: The theme of ‘‘swift flight’’ is common to the Oracles. Cf. 
frr. 107, 115, 116, 130, 134. 

3. poxyiig Supa: Cf. ibid., fr. 1; Spyata mévea, fr. 112. 

abyas: Cf., zbid., fr. 115; adbyifis, fr. 35. 
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4. yodwe: Cf. yodwaaot, fr. 113. 

5. alBeping matpd¢ atyAnc: In the undoubted fragments, however, the 
Father’s (fiery) essence is associated with the Empyrean, not Ethereal realm. 
Lewy’s explanation (p. 173, n. 405) is weak: ‘‘The designation of the noetic 
essence as aibepin (instead of éumvpin) nmatpds at'yAn is due to their (sc. “‘the vision 
of the Ideas’’) being mediated by the solar rays.’ 


Fr. 214 


Again, Didymus attributes these lines, in general, to of %w. Des Places (p. 151), 
considers the oracle more Stoic than Chaldean in inspiration. Lewy, however 
(p. 86, n. 74), feels the last two lines may have a Chaldean origin because of 
the use of xéptog and &Ax/. Although forms of éAxf are found passim in the un- 
doubted fragments, xéptog is not similarly attested (but cf. xpatatdv, fr. 35). 
xé&pto¢ is found in conjunction with &\x in Theos. 35, but Dodds has shown, con- 
tra Lewy, that a Chaldean origin for this material is problematic. See ‘‘New 
Light,” pp. 265-266 = Lewy’, pp. 695-696; cf. Des Places, pp. 55-56. (Des 
Places would now consider placing Theos. 35 among the ‘‘Doubtful Fragments”’ 
of the Oracles, but with the same reservations expressed re fr 213 supra. See 
ANRW, I1.17.4, p. 2303.) 


Fr. 215 


Although Lydus uses the formulaic 6 ypnopds (see Lewy, Exc. I, p. 446 p), these 
lines are most likely not Chaldean in origin. Des Places (p. 151) notes that the 
notion of God (Zeus) dispensing evil is congenial neither to the Oracles nor to 
Neoplatonism. The literary model is Z/. 24. 528-533. In addition, as with fr. 
213, Des Places again contrasts the facility of composition with the ‘‘vigueur 
Chaldaique.’’ Finally, the vocabulary lacks any distinctive Chaldean ‘‘stamp.”’ 
The oracle is ignored by Lewy and Kroll. 


Fr. 216 


Lewy (p. 267, n. 25) argues that these verses are Chaldean, but an Orphic origin 
is also possible. See comments, infra. 

3. évbdpta mveduata: Perhaps analogous to the xuvav sypav, fr. 91; 
b8poBatipac, fr. 92. 

4. xthnot <te> xal Héproe: Cf. xdAnwv 1’ heplov, fr. 61. 

5. pnvator dons émBytopes xtA.: Cf. Psellus, P.G., 122, 1137 a 5-7: woppat 
Sarwoviddec...dd m&vtwy 3¢ tav wepdv tod seAnvatov xdopov. Lewy (see supra) 
thinks Psellus’ interpretation (which pertains specifically to fr. 88) alludes to the 
“Junar riders’’ (= demons) mentioned here. Cf., also, émBytopa, fr. 44, with 
regard to Eros. 

6. BAns obpaviag xvA.: Cf. fr. 173 and notes, where Olympiodorus attributes 
this line to Orpheus ( = Orph. Fr. 353, Kern; see Kroll, doc. cit.). Lewy (see supra) 
argues that Olympiodorus mistakenly attributed this line to Orpheus because 
his source (Proclus) probably ascribed it to of OeéAoyo, a term applied equally 
by the later Neoplatonists to the Orphic and Chaldean traditions(cf. Lewy, Exc. 
I, p. 444 d). But the true source of this oracle remains in doubt. 
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Fr. 217 


Kroll (app. crit. to Proclus citation) felt that these verses were ‘‘alienum’’ to the 
Oracles. Lewy, however (pp. 31-33 and notes 87-94), argues for authenticity, 
noting that the ‘‘form and style’’ of these verses are similar to the oracles cited 
by Porphyry (as reported by Eusebius). But as Dodds has rightly argued (see 
supra, introductory comments, p. 217), these so-called “*Porphyrian’’ oracles 
should be distinguished from the Chaldean Aéyt«. The vocabulary of this frag- 
ment, however, has certain parallels with the undoubted fragments. See infra. 

4. ped&Opwy: Analogous to atAy, fr. 202. 

8. ondd&yyvoiaty: Cf. emldyyvev, fr. 107. Fr. 107, as a whole, similarly warns 
against the efficacy of traditional methods of soothsaying. 

9. émoaxediauc: Here, in a post-mortem context. But, cf. oxfSvacba, fr. 204 
and notes. 


Fr. 218 


Although Kroll, loc. cit., cites these verses, he doubts a Chaldean origin. (Lewy 
does not comment on them at all.) Des Places (p. 35) thinks the fragment is more 
“‘Orphic’’ than Chaldean in inspiration. In the context of Synesius, these lines 
are an oblique commentary on Plato, Tim., 42 a-b (which Synesius embellishes 
with the doctrine of the descent of the Syxnwa-nvedpa). 

4. &va&: Apollo? See Kroll, doc. cit., n. 2; cf. ibid., fr. 225. 


Fr. 219 


Frr. 219-225 are properly ‘‘Porphyrian’’ and not Chaldean in origin. Although 
Terzaghi, loc. cit., assigned them a Chaldean origin (based on their inclusion in 
Nicephorus Gregoras’ commentary on Synesius’ De insomn.; cf. Kroll, p. 5), 
Terzaghi was apparently unaware that these same fragments also make up part 
of Porphyry’s De philos. ex or. haur.; Wolff, pp. 130-131; 155-158; 162. Des 
Places has included these fragments in his edition, but with the appropriate 
caveats (see his comments, p. 119). Lewy also rejects most of these fragments 
as ‘“‘non-Chaldean” (see pp. 51-52 and n. 162), although noting certain 
similarities in style and form to the undoubted fragments. See additional com- 
ments infra in each case. 

6. tegs dxoOnocdvast: Cf., in contrast, VeGv Snobjuootvyst, fr. 222 and 
notes. 

7. meOot v d&pprjtwv éExéwv: Cf. meBaviyxnv, 1. 2. Both these expressions 
underscore the non-compulsive aspect of theurgy (in contrast to traditional 
magic), where the gods appear of their own volition and not at the command 
of the adept (see discussion in Introduction). But Lewy (p. 58, n. 184) notes that 
the use of this expression here (in a ‘‘non-Chaldean”’ oracle) indicates that 
theurgy (as a ‘“‘passive’’ enterprise between man and the gods) was apparently 
not strictly limited to the Chaldean tradition. Cf., e.g., PGM I.51: déyors 
Beoroyovyévots melcavtes. 


Fr. 220 


2. xd00¢ ev: This expression is Homeric; e.g., Il. 1. 37. The god invoked 
here is probably Apollo (and so Theodoretus, Joc. cit.). 

énéSnous: i.e., the ‘‘binding”’ of the god during the conjuration rite. Of. fr. 
41 re the ‘‘loosing’’ of the god. See, also, Lewy, pp. 41-42; 57-58 and n. 184. 
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avayxg: Cf. dvayxatduevos, 1. 1; dvéyxatc, fr. 221. Here, a compulsive 
element is obvious. The god is invoked and bound ‘‘against his will’’ (odx 
*édovtos; cf. &éxovtac, fr. 223) and not via the ‘‘persuasive words’’ of the caller 
(as is the case with fr. 219). For Lewy (p. 51, n. 162), such language belies a 
Chaldean origin. 


Fr, 221 


2. dn’ atOgpoc: Cf. dn’ aiSonc, fr. 223. 
3. Oeroddporg/avayxatg: Again, this compulsive element argues against a 
Chaldean origin. 


Fr. 222 


2. HAvOov: Cf. Fxa, fr. 72 (with reference to Hecate). 

teTg moAupp&dpovos edx js: Perhaps a ‘‘supplicatory’’ prayer. Cf. évrwylat, 
fr. 208 and notes. 

3. Oedv bxoOnposdvgsr: Here, contra fr. 219, it is the gods who convey their 
“‘binding’’ spells to man and not vice versa. 


Fr. 223 


2. &moppytorg tuyEtv: Here, the term ivy seems closest in sense to the 
ovvO7pata/cbuBorka as voces mysticae. But cf. fr. 206, where the otpdqadoc/tuy£ of 
Hecate is also described as &néppntog by Psellus. 

ax’ atOens: Cf. dn’ alfépoc, fr. 221. 

3. &éxovrag: Cf. obx eédovtos, fr. 220 and notes. 

4. pecdroray émepBeBadrag (sc. Satovag) dyjtatg: i.ec., demons of the air. 
Cf., e.g., heptwv xvvev, fr. 91. 

5. mavoppéag dvetpoug: Dreams were traditionally believed to be conveyed 
to men via demons of the air or moon. See Lewy, p. 93. 


Fr. 224 


Lewy (p. 51, n. 162) specifically argues that this oracle is ‘‘non-Chaldean’”’ 
because the instructions here concerning the making and consecrating of 
Hecate’s statue contradict the descriptions of Hecate’s statue as gleaned from 
the undoubted fragments. Cf., e.g., frr. 51, 52, 55, 72, 89 and notes. However, 
in a general sense, the use of herbs, animals, scents, etc. figured prominently 
in theurgic practice. See, esp., Dodds, ‘‘Theurgy,”’ 1947, pp. 62-63 = 1957, pp. 
292-293. 

5. axadaBedtatg: Lizards traditionally figured in magical practice. See Nock, 
“The Lizard in Magic and Religion,’’ Essays, I, pp. 271-276. 

7. atOprdeug: Cf. the invocation of Hecate in fr. 146, which also takes place 
in the open. 

7-8. bxd prjvnv abfousay: Cf. the ritual described in the Mithras Liturgy (ed. 
Meyer), p. 23, which similarly takes place in conjunction with various phases 
of the moon. 

8. émevydpevocg tHvd edxyy: Cf. edyiic, fr. 222. The “‘prayer’’ alluded to 
here probably consisted of both ordinary praises as well as voces mysticae. Cf., 
e.g., Mithras Liturgy, ibid. 
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Fr. 225 


Lewy (p. 40 and n. 118) parallels this oracle with fr. 211 and thus argues for 
a probable Chaldean origin. However, as noted supra, the authenticity of fr. 221 
(contra Lewy) is doubtful. 

2. Aberte: i.e., the “loosing” of the god after he has been ‘‘bound.’’ Cf. 
éxhuats Oeod, fr. 141 and notes. 

&vaxta: Again, probably Apollo. Cf. &vaé, fr. 218 and notes. 

Gedy odxéte yewpet: According to Lewy (p. 41 and n, 123), analogous to od 
pépet we, fr. 211. Cf., also, Iambl., De myst., III.11: yepetv tov Gedy (in a divina- 
tion context). 


Fr. 226 


Although Kroll, Joc. cit., thought this fragment was Chaldean in origin, Lewy 
(p. 444 d) argues for an Orphic origin. (See Orph. Fr. 188, Kern.) As Des Places 
notes (p. 121), Dionysus does not play a role in any of the undoubted fragments. 
But cf, Psellus, P.G. 122, 1152 b 6-8, who identifies the &Cwvixol Geot as Sarapis, 
Dionysos, Osiris, and Apollo. Similarly, Proclus, Joc. cit., mentions Osiris (as 
well as Dionysos) as one of the gods mentioned in the ‘‘books of the theologians 
and theurgists.’’ Although of QeoAéyor can apply equally to the Chaldean and 
Orphic traditions, of Qeoupyot is a specific Chaldean designation. Thus, a Chal- 
dean origin for this fragment is not out of the question. See, also, Festugiére, 
Tots IV) pols n. 1. 

3. nédov: Cf. nédov, fr. 35. Cf, also, Mithras Liturgy (ed. Meyer), p. 14, 
where ‘‘King Helios’’ is said to come elg t6v néhov after a lengthy invocation. 
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exteddos 7.1 

extodumetw 68.3 

éxeatvo 67.1; 190.2 

eharetpa 91.2 

OXittwo 146.5; 163.5 

Oxo 130.4 

ehnig 47.1.2 

euPrénw 102.2 

eumeddtw 121.2 

tunéhactc 121.1 

tumanerag 213.1 

gunopixdg 107.9 

Zunpootey 219.2 

tumbpiog 2.4; 130.6; 165.3; 193.2; 203 

éunveog 146.8 

eupavtg = 78.1 
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eudvyde 51.5 

evapyng 41.2; 216.2 (évapyac) 
évbetxwour 132.1; 194 
évdéw 142.2; 143.2 
evdGuput 122.4 

évdo8ev 118.1 

evépyera 22.1 

evepyéw 206.1.2 

%vOa 65.4; 107.11; 134.3 
tOev 34.3.4.5; 115.2 
eOp@oxw 14; 34.5; 76.3; 87.3 
éviny 87.3 

evxapritw 118.4 

two 37.14; 38.2.4; 139.3 
éwupt 2.1; 42.3; 115.2 
évoetStg 152.3; 198 (Evoesdade) 
evémAtog «72.4 

évorotég 49.2; 66.3 

év6w 110.3 

evonelpw 39.4 

évtetfev 99.4; 119.3 
evelOnur 95.2; 109.3 
évrvxia 208.1 

ew08pr0g 216.3 

@vvrog 90.4; 186.2; 191 
&vwoig 167.2; 168.1 

e£ 58.2; 200.1 

eyo 166.1 

tEaywy 166.3 

tEaprtw 41.2 

Keys 118.1 

eképyouat 109.2; 166.2 
ekg 61.11; 223.1 

eEoyxdw 57.2 

tEoxh (Hoya) 218.1 
eEoxétevua 60.2 

wo 1,12; 84.3; 213.1 
tEworhp 124 

foxx 37.12 

é6g 3.2; 5.2; 42.5; 82.3 
éxdiyw 8.5; 217.7 

énovéyw 110.5 

tnavdde 149.2 

énapy 41.2 

enagytés 41.4 

éneyeipw §=119.2 

eneyxAtvw 1.4 

émel 1.12; 193.1; 220.2 
eénelyw 37.8 

éxéxetva 5.2; 26.1; 35.1.6; 125.1; 169.2 
erepBaivw 76.2; 223.4 
enevyouat, 224.8 

entyw 42.4 

eniPatvo 86.3; 216.1; 217.4; 219.5 
emiByras 216.5 

ériBytwp 44.5; 216.5 


émPorn 41.3 

émdéw 117.4; 220.2 

émixocpéw 224.4 

émddprw 49.2 

énysédera 120.1 

énimedov 104.2 

exippiw 32.4 

éxioxonéw 226.3 

emonépyo 111.2 

ématpégw 89.3; 99.1; 168.1 

émavyxéw 6.1 

émpaivw 219.3 

emipartaw 2.3 

enigpwv 217.8 

erigavéw 146.2 

emiyebw 14 

Emopat 58.5; 158.1 

érovopdtw 33.3 

trog 1.2; 219.7 

éxoxéouat 36.2.3; 146.7; 193.2 

émté 57.2; 58.2 

énxvéxtic 194.1 

int&mopog 164.2 

tpactés 214.4 

gpd 39.6; 134.5 

eoydtig 32.2 

%yov 5.3; 39.3; 40.2.3; 66.1; 70.3; 
107.5; 110.3.5; 128.2; 130.1; 133.3; 
134.4; 136.6; 215.9 

épyotexvitns 33.2 

%odu 223.6 

eppwpévog 117.1 

éptw 223.2 

Epyopar 70.5; 149.1; 222.2 

ep (etpw) 19.1; 40.1; 41.1; 49.1; 69.1; 
105343) -141.45> 175315. 179213 19372; 
194.2; 217.5; 219.2 

%pws §=39.2.4.8.9; 43.1; 45.2; 46.2 

do@Adc 88.2; 215.10.11 (bis) 
étepog 6.5; 68.2; 174.2 

éu 41.1; 221.1 

etyxog 210.1 

evtepog 148.1 

eWAvtog 124; 125.3 

edvouta 107.11 

edpetixdg 117.2 

etptoxw 222.3 

eboéBera (-ceBin) 107.10; 128.2 
edtpoxog 111.1 

done 72.3 

edyf 222.2; 224.8 

éganta 41.1 

epédxw 196.3 

egeppnvedw 38.1 

bguxtég 116.1 

eplormyt 41.1 
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tym 8.4; 20 bis.2; 49.4; 69.1; 97.2; 
105.2; 117.5; 121.2; 139.4; 140.1; 
150.3; 166.1; 186 dis.3; 206.3; 213.3; 
215.9; 217.2.3; 218.3; 224.2 


CelBwpog 32.5 

GHrog 105.2 

Gntéo 110.4; 165.1 

CH 136.4; 137.1; 156.2; 174.2 

Con 56.1; 96.2; 114.1; 123.4 (bis); 156.2; 
157.2; 189.3; 215.6 

Genpdpiog 65.5 

Conpépos 32.2 

Gwvatog 195.2 

féovn 58.2; 188.1 

fwoyovian 65.1 

Swoyévog 32.3; 54.1; 56.1 

teov 224.5.7 

fworpdpos 219.6 


Hn 22.5; 35.1; 217.9 

few 72.4; 158.2 

tdtaxds 58.3; 59.3; 61.9; 168.1; 184.2; 
226.4 

Tdtog (méAvog) 58.1; 60.3; 61.1.7.12.14. 
18; 70.5; 107.3; 185.1; 200.1 

fine, 51.1; 148.1; 149.1 

flov 127 

fmoxéw 85.1 

fygo 210.1 


O6AAw 215.3 
OéAnw 73.4 
Ge& (Oey) 54.2; 72.4 (codd.); 221.3 
Osdopor 117.1 
Geddap0¢ 221.3 
Getog 28.1; 44.1.4; 47.1; 56.1; 66.2; 72.4 
(cj.); 116.1; 122.5; 136.5; 140.1; 143.1; 
165.2; 196.1; 208.1; 223.5 
Békyw 135.6 
Bewrotés 217.4 
Be6Bev 67.1; 97.2 (cj.); 121.2 
Geobpéupwv 16.2 
Georoyia 67.1 
feodéyos 54.1; 60.1; 187.1.2; 226.5 
GeonapéSotos 146.1; 150.2; 169.1 
Oed¢ 1.2; 2.5; 8.1; 11.1; 15.1.3; 19.2; 
22.1; 34.1; 35.1; 41.5; 45.1; 48.2.3; 
2.1 
2.3 


3 


50.1; 54.1; 55.2; 58.1.2.5; 63.1; 7: 
76.1; 80.1; 81.1; 82.2; 83.1; 87.1; 92.3; 
94.4; 95.3; 97.1; 99.1; 111.3; 114.3; 
121.3; 129.1.4; 130.4; 135.1; 136.3; 
140 125142 1s 4 5e 1 63545. 181.3% 
185.3; 190.1; 194.1; 195.1; 197; 199.2; 
210.2; 211.2; 214.2.4.6; 217.3.6.7 
219.5; 222.3; 225.1.2; 226.1 


Oeoobvdetog 119.4 

Oedeng 169.1 

Oeoupyds 1.2; 48.2; 58.1; 71.3; 87.1; 
95.3; 129.4; 133.1; 138.1; 142.1; 143.1; 
153.3; 194.3; 199.1; 210c.1; 226.5 

Bépun 53.3 

Bepuds 123.2.4 

Oecpde 160.3 

Oeonitw 113.1; 210a.2 

Oéw (run) 39.9; 70.4; 221.2 

Qéw (shine) 137.1 

Qedpnux 136.5 

Oewpia 136.1 

Ofp 1571.2; 160.5 

Onpordrog 89.2 

Ontedes 99.2.3; 110.2 

Ovntés 219.8; 222.3 

Bode 146.7 

Opnoxeia 139.4; 140.1 

Op@axe 90.2 

Bota 107.8 

Outinds 217.6 

Obw 149.2 


i8éx 37.3.9.16; 38.1 

Brog 3.2; 82.4; 95.3 

iepatixds 137.2 

fepede 133.3 

tepd¢ 73.3; 98.2; 107.10; 110.3; 118.1; 
119.2; 139.4; 175.2 

Wuvrip 36.3 

ixavs 190.2 

teedog 146.3 

tmnog 146.6.7 

Yoog (taog) 167.4 

todtms 167.2 

fornut 78.3; 146.9; 147.4 

loxw 79; 96.3 

toy— 76.1; 77.1 (codd.); 223.2 

tyvog 37.8 


xobatpw 224.3 

xofapds 213.5 

xaBapuds 119.2 

xadapden 120.1 

x&Baporg 119.1; 133.1 

xofaptixds 46.1 

xabédrxw 89.1 

xdAnpar 8.2 

xaBopkw 146.2 

xoxia 105.1 

xaxdg 88.2; 215.5 

xahéo 38.2; 60.3; 89.3; 90.4; 92.3; 101; 
108.3; 120.3; 121.1; 173.3; 210.1.2; 
224535 22551 

xoAtvbéopot 157.3 
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x&ddog 108.3; 165.3 

xah6g 214.4; 215.7 (subst.) 

xohintwo 147.3 

xavarxtod¢ 61.9 

xaveav 107.3 

xapdta (xpabin) 58.4; 211.1 

xapnés 130.6 

xéptos 214.6 

xataBdAkw 105.1.2 

xatkywo 223.3 

xaraxhetw 5.2 

xetaheimes 99.4; 158.4 

xotoptyvo, 215.7 

xetovebw 22.5 

xeraveixpd 65.3 

xathpates 159.2 (cj.) 

xataonetpw 125.2 

xetaciow 70.4; 172.2 

xataraéts 204.1 (dis) 

xerationer 94.2 

xéretpt 47.1; 65.4; 130.5; 138.2 

xaterayyédopar 129.4 

xatéyw 8.4; 168.2 

xatowdtSiog 224.5 

xatovonato 103.2 

xétw 6.2; 34.6; 163.2; 164.1 

xatwptonat 162 

xetuot 37.1; 130.4 

xehddo 2.1; 111.2 

xevdg (xeveds) 1.11; 136.4 

xévepov $50.2; 65.1.2.3; 70.5; 111.1.2; 
167.1.3.4; 189.3 

xep&vvuut 29.2; 42.3; 44.3 

xepavvds 35.3; 147.4 

xndts 196.2 

xwvéeo = 12.1; 77.2 

xtvnog = 174.1; 206.2 

xdelg 197 

xhelw 3.2 

xhyiGo 7.2 

xAnpodpat 4,1 

xAbo 148.3; 220.2 

xothwmpa 34.5 

xowovia 121.3 

xddnog 28.3; 32.3; 35.4; 37.11; 56.4; 
61.10; 90.1; 96.3; 189.1; 216.4 

xocpéw 72.3 

xoapixdg 68.3 

xéopog 5.3; 8.5; 26.2; 27.3; 33.4; 34.5; 
37.6.8.11; 39.1.9; 51.5, 57.2; 59.3; 
67.2; 68.1.4; 70.3; 76.3; 79; 87.3; 96.3 
(cj.); 108.2; 125.1; 134.2; 148.2; 
163.1.2; 181.2; 184.1 

xovpite 123.3 

xodpog 217.10 

xpainvég 87.3; 140.2 


xpaya 157.2 

xpatatés 35.6 

xparepdg 218.5 

xpatéw 214.7 

xpatip 42.4 

xpetrrwv 190.1 

xpnuvdg 158.4; 164.1 
xpnuvodys 163.5 

xpyvijtog 74.2 

xpdptog 11.1; 198 

xvBepveio 22.4; 48.1; 133.3; 216.1 
muxdoédixtog 199.1 

xbxhog 61.9 

xdpa 133.4 

xdpivdtg 210.2 

xvptég 63.2; 147.2 

xbtog 186.2 

xbwv 90.2.4; 91.2; 135.4; 156.1 


RaBpog 73.5; 134.2; 172.1; 180.2 

Raydy 51.3; 52.1 

Ratds 52.1 

Aadéw 109.2 

AapBdve 118.3; 217.5 

Aéumw 27.3; 147.3; 148.2 

Aéyw (elmov) 1.2; 8.1; 18.2; 20 dis.1; 22.2 
(Sts); 36.1; 50.1; 51.1.2; 59.4; 64.2; 
67:22 10:0 S72le 73d Ble B22: 
100.3; 118.1; 141.1; 142.1; 143.1; 
147.1; 155.3; 158.3; 160.2; 169.1; 
173.1; 181.3; 187.1; 212; 225.1 

Aetmw 159.1; 177.1; 219.5 

Aextdg 120.2; 224.5 

gov 147.1 

Aon 109.2; 171.2 

ABavog 224.6 

Bas 51.4 

Duyupés 210.1 

AiBog 149.2 

Royixds 114.1 

Abytov 5.5; 6.4; 11.4; 15.1; 17.2; 20.3; 
21.2; 22.1; 25.1; 27.4; 28.9; 30.3; 32.1; 
33.3; 34.1; 36.1; 37.1 (Xoadatxot¢ 
Roylors); 38.2; 39.2; 43.2; 44.1; 47.1; 
49.1; 51.1; 53.1; 56.3; 57.1; 61.1; 62.3; 
63.1; 64.1; 65.1; 66.2; 69.1; 70.1; 73.2; 
78.4; 80.2; 81.1; 84.2; 91.1; 92.1; 94.1; 
100.3; 108.1; 113.1; 116.3; 117.4; 
118.1; 121.1; 129.1; 130.3; 131.1; 
AS20153) A33053: 1940571513519) 136,25 
137.2; 138.2; 139.1; 143.1; 151.1; 
152.1; 153.2; 154.3; 156.2; 158.2; 
160.1; 166.3; 167.3; 168.3; 170.2; 
172.3; 173.3; 174.3; 176.3; 177.5; 
179.3; 182.4; 183.1; 191; 192; 193.1; 
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196.2; 207; 210a.2; 210b.1; 216.2; 
217.1 
dS6yog 59.1; 90.4 (= Aéyrov); 110.3; 
155.1.3; 175.2; 186 bis.3 
Rowxdv 225.2 
Roxetw 107.6 
Meo 225.2 


poyela 78.1 

pabnuatixds 167.1 

pdxae 56.3 (subst.); 140.2; 160.3; 218.1 

paxdpiog 194.3 

udda 194.2; 218.1 

pordyn 210a.1 

péhtota 82.1; 126.3; 217.6 

padrev 174.2 

pavbeven 1.12 

paptopé 1.1; 15.1; 73.2; 129.1 

péyas 34.1; 39.1; 70.1; 121.3; 196.1; 
péya (adv.): 32.5; 213.4 

pebebts 35.2 

pebtw 97.2 

pels (uy) 210a.1; 210b.1 

pérabpoy 217.4 

pedravavyys 163.2 

péhAw 107.10; 134.5 

pévog 82.4 

pévw 12.1; 33.1; 39.6.10; 49.6; 96.2; 
138.1 

pepitw 37.5.10 

pepixds 201 

pep(s 122.1; 158.5 

weptotég 53.1 

pépog 61.12.14 

pépop 97.1; 161; 215.4; 223.6 

pécatog 223.4 

peceuBodgw 58.1; 200.1 

pesos (uéccoc) 4.1; 24.1.3; 50.2; 65.2.4; 
73.2.3; 85.3; 177.2 (bis); 223.4 

peté&Bacic 160.1 

petadiSepe 125.1 

petédoae 123.5 

petéxw 66.3 (dis); 143.2 

petéwpog 123.4 

petovsia 121.3 

petpéwm 1.8; 23.2; 31.3; 107.3 

wétpov 107.1.3; 156.1 

péxpr(s) (adv.) 109.2; 162; 167.4 

pnvatos 61.9.18; 64.3; 216.5 

pivn 61.3.13; 107.5; 147.3; 224.7 

phrote 150.1 

wAtpa 30.4 

Miypa 224.6 

wlyvopot 6.5; 66.1 

pixpd¢ (auixpdc) 210.3 

pipnua 69.3 


Bisvjoxw 37.1 

pracopars 134.2; 181.2 

pitog = 218.5 

pvjpn 109.3 

pvilovptc 149.2 

potpa 130.2 

poopie 37.5 

podtve 104.1 

porvonds 119.1 

povdg (wovvecs) 11.3; 12.3; 26.2; 27.3 
pdvog (uodvos) 49.3; 214.7; wdvov (adv.): 
34.2; 129.2; 160.1 : 
poppy 37.8; 145.2; 148.1 

poppdw 145.3 

pvotaywyia 146.1; 194.1 


ubotyng 132.2 
pwarixdg 8.1; 59.1 


valw 53.3 

véog (veddtepoc) 199.1 

vetua 44.4 

veto 141.2 (cj.); 163.2; 164.1 

via 218.3 

vigw 15.4 

voepdg 1.6; 3.2; 6.3; 37.5.7 (subst.).14; 
39.7; 56.1.3 (subst.); 79; 81.2.3 (bis); 
83.3; 111.1 

voéo 1.3.4.5 (b25).7.9; 11.3; 17.1; 18.1; 
19.2; 20 bis.2; 25.2; 37.4; 39.3; 40.2; 
41.4; 49.4; 77.1 (bis).2; 108.3; 116.1; 
130.1; 145.2; 212 

vénats 53.1 

vontég 11.1; 20 bis.2; 21.1 (vontddc); 32.1; 
40.2; 81.1; 113.2; subst.: 1.3.7,.9.11.12; 
4.1; 8.4; 17.1; 20.1 (1s); 28.1; 31.3; 
41.2; 108.3; 111.1; 138.1; 179.1; 189.2; 
190.3; 198 

voaog (voices) 134.4 

véapt 223.5 

vois (véog)  1.3.4.8.11.12; 2.2; 4.2.3; 5.3 
(ter); 7.1; 8.4; 19.2; 20.1.2; 22.3.4; 
27.1; 36.3; 37.2; 39.3; 42.2; 44.4; 49.4 
(bis).5 (cj.); 69.3; 94.3; 108.2; 109.1; 
115.2; 128.1; 134.5; 212; 215.10 

voppedw 163.6 

woppn 216.3 

vobpdg 141.2 

v@tov 54.2; 146.7.9 


Edavoy 224.3 


Syxog 68.2; 147.2 

Ge 8.2; 19.2; 28.3; 29.2; 31.2; 37.16; 
38.3; 48.1; 73.5; 76.2; 102.2; 107.8; 
141.2; 156.1; 162; 163.1; 216.1; 
217.4.9; 223.3; 224.8 
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6bnyéw 171.1 

686g 118.1; 171.1 

Gbev 110.1.5; 146.4 

otyvout 112.1 

ofdpa 146.3 

oixetog 74.1; 167.2 

olxéw 157.1 

olxodopéw 98.2 

ofouar (ofuat) 182.1 

otog 155.1; 170.1; 188.1; 219.1 

olatpog 114.2 

BABrog 214.3; 218.3 

Ohxdg 36.4 

Sdorovds 83.2 

Bhog 44.1; 59.3; 67.2; 97.2; 148.2; 190.2 

ddécyg 59.1 

Bupa 1.10; 112.1; 213.3 

6uotws 76.1 

dudvorn 44.3 

éu0d 31.1 

due 185.3 

Bvetpog 223.5 

dvoua (otvona) 60.5; 81.2; 87.2; 102.2; 
150.1.2 

bbc 55.1 

bmiaBoBaphs 155.2 

énkiCo 2.2 

6xov 11.3; 81.1 

6xug 70.5 

ded 26.2; 146.6 

éptto 41.3 

dppdw 12.2; 40.1; 193.1 

6eyy 61.3 

Bpveov 210.3 

bpvig 107.7 

Bpog 170.1 

& 1.2.4.5; 7.2; 12.3; 15.1; 18.1; 22.5 
(codd.); 27.3; 32.1; 37.7.9.10.11; 
39.1.9; 40.2; 42.2; 44.4; 47.1; 51.2; 
56.1; 72.2; 73.4; 76.3; 77.1 (cj.); 89.1; 
94.2 (bis); 97.3; 99.1 (cj.); 105.1; 108.3; 
117.5; 118.1 (bis); 120.1; 122.4 (dis); 
126.3; 138.2; 143.4; 158.1; 163.3; 
167.1.4; 172.2; 173.3; 177.2; 180.1; 
181.1; 194.1; 196.2; 210c.1; 212; 
215.3.6; 219.2.7; 222.3; 226.4 

Seog (so0c) 16.1; 61.14; 80.3; 116.2; 
218.4 

Gonep 218.6 

Bots 68.2 (cj.); 137.2; 215.8; 217.8.11 

dtav 22.2; 136.5 

éve 75.1 

od (adv.) 31.3 

ovdelg 97.2; 136.4 

odxétt 225.2 

oby 119.1 


obmote 90.2; 107.7 

obpdviog 73.1; 147.2; 173.3; 216.6 

obpavdbey 218.2 

otpavés 6.1; 70.4; 73.1; 192 

ovata 95.1 

obtog 1.9; 12.1; 24.1; 25.2; 27.1; 28.1; 
30.1; 32.2 (cj.); 34.1; 39.1.8; 46.3; 
48.2.3; 51.1; 69.1; 72.1.2; 73.1.3; 81.2; 
90.4; 92.3; 94.2; 95.1.3; 108.1; 
110.4.5; 113.1; 121.1 (bss); 122.3 
(eye 129.1; 133.1; 134.5; 195.5; 
136.1; 142.1; 144.1; 146.1.2; 150.2; 
153.1; 158.2; 166.3; 169.1; 178.1; 
182.1; 187.1; 199.1 (cj.); 195.1; 215.2; 
217.1; 218.6; 224.2 

obtws (obtw) 22.1; 26.1; 53.1; 56.2; 
82.2; 93.1; 121.1; 167.2; 198; 210.1.2; 
219.1 

Sppa 1.12; 23.2; 39.6; 42,3; 70.4; 113.3 

oxetdg 2.4; 61.13; 65.1.5; 66.1; 110.1; 
189.2 

Synua 120.2; 201 


mayepds 133.4 

n&Bog 155.1; 213.2 

maig 146.2.7; 210c.2 

naaw (mdAt) 29.1; 61.6; 69.4; 72.1; 78.1; 
99.4; 146.8; 214.5; 217.7; 220.1; 222.1 

néppoppoc 37.3; 186 dis.2 

maugeyyns 35.4 

mavdextixdg 202.1 

ravougys 223.5 

mavorha 72.2 

mavraxdbev 39.1; 122.3 

mavrayod 4.1; 61.1 

maveedns 72.2 

nméveevyoc 2.1; 72.2.4 

méviobey 127 

mavtotog 37.9 

mavtpopoc 67.3 

mapayyéhAw 213.1 

napayw 110.4 

mapé&dercog 107.10; 165.1.2 

mapod(Swpt 7.1; 44.1; 59.2; 63.3; 67.2; 
76.1; 80.1; 83.3; 94.1; 146.1; 192 

mapddocs 8.1 

mapaxedcdouot 48.2; 129.4 135.1; 139.4, 
145.1 

rapddndis 119.3 

rapaiuve 215.4 

napéoxedov 37.13 

mapeyyvaw  210b.2 

mé&pedpog 226.3 

mapéxw 121.3; 167.2; 174.1.2 

TAG a leO roo elo OA Dae ood 3: 
19.2; 21.1; 22.4.5; 23.2; 27.3; 28.1 
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